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No butts 
about it! 


Viewed from below, Firesafe's flanges 
meet perfectly. Actually, there's an 
over-riding lip. In case of fire, expan- 
sion is facilitated; structural integrity 
maintained. What goes up need not 
come down!* Yet, members are locked 
in tension to resist torsional and lateral 
displacement. See Sweets 14c/Ea, or 
write for complete specs. 


*A component of fire-resistive assemblies listed by U.L. 


Tablock Firesafe 
p Acoustical 
Eastern = 
Products Corporation Systems 


Subsidiary of Geo. D. Roper Corp. 


Architectural Metal Products Division, 1601 Wicomico St., 
Baltimore, Md. 21230 / By the makers of Eastern E.S.P. 
Demountable Wall Systems 
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ir for Knoll back in 1948. During the 
e it more flexible, more comfortabl 
ntroduce our Saarinen Chair. A chair 
sin its many variations at the shov 
ма Inc., Furniture and Textiles, 3 
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5-72 72" W. x87" H. x 25" D. 


MA (Elderly Housing) Richmond. Va ISAB 
tingham and Associates, Architect 


ACME, America's most comple 


Made by the oldest and larges 
kitchens to the exacting stan 
institutional use. Write for cata 


ONAL REFRIGERATION CO., INC. Offi 
Mailing Address: P. O. Box 1 


Ni EW from 


the inventors of 
cellular 


steel 
floor 


ROBERTSON 
G-LOCK FLOOR 


u—— 


6" x go méh.usid— 


><! comicus 


New Q-Lock Floor possesses all the virtues of Robertson Q-Floor while adding 
some new ones of its own. When concrete is poured over Q-Lock Floor, the 
scientifically-designed indentations and embossments rolled into the steel 
Structural elements develop composite action. Therefore, this new design locks 
together the structural properties of both materials in a tight grip and results 
in a more efficient and economical use of both materials. Use the coupon or 
write to Robertson on your letterhead for literature. 


RECENT Q-LOCK INSTALLATIONS 


Crocker-Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Los 
Angeles, Calif: Wil- 


liam L. Pereira, 
Architect; Brandon 
& Johnson Assoc., 
structural engi- 
neers; William Simp- 
son Construction Co. 
and Dinwiddie Con- 
struction Co., gen- 
eral contractors. 


Atlanta Gas Se y 
Tower, Atlanta, Ga. 
Edwards & Portman, 
Architects; J. A. 
Jones, Construction 
Co., general con- 
tractor. 


Vocational School, Springfield, Ohio. John L. 
Kline, architect and structural engineer; Fry, 
Inc., general contractor. 


6 GL-3 


This is a highly economical deck where long 
spans are not necessary. Can be used with 
studs weldable through deck as a part of com- 
posite frame construction with further econo- 
mies (often a reduction of 1 pound/sq. ft. in 
framing of structure of building). 


ВЕЕ 


GL-NKX 


P- = = a 


With the welded bottom plate this style pro- 
vides electrical raceways. 


GL-NKC 


e 


This wide structural unit (used in pairs) 
also functions as a secondary duct for air 
conditioning. 
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The large structural cells are used 
эз secondary air ducts. 


This type is similar to QL-3 except that the 
flat bottom section gives it greater span 
capacity. It can be used electrically. 


CM AG 


GL-21 


- = 4 


This is a heavy-duty deck which will take 
considerable load when working in combi- 
nation with concrete. 


H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Sales Offices In Principal Cities SOF 
Throughout The World 

U.S.A. Plants In: Ambridge, Pa. 
Connersville, Ind. - Stockton, Cal. 

H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY 


Two Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222 


I would like to have more information on Q-Lock 
floor. Please send literature. 


Name Š 


Title. — 


Firm — - 


Address. — 


City. State. 


-------------------| 


4 quality grades...5 price ranges 
plus custom-built models 


Oval Lavatory 


Cuisine Centré 


Consolette 


ay ee 
Belongs zor 


whatever your 
home design or decor 


There are Elkay sinks to enhance the design and decor of any of your fine homes. 

Sinks for kitchen, bath, laundry, recreation room, service areas—even for 

patios. And Elkay sinks are available in four quality grades in many price ranges. 

In addition, Elkay custom facilities can produce special sinks to your specifications 

—but check the remarkable selection available as standard first—corner sinks, sinks with 

built-in mixers and blenders, built-in lighting, cutting boards, functional compartment 

combinations, drain boards—everything you require. All this in beautiful Elkay nickel 
stainless steel with its soft satin finished surface that 


retains its beauty year after year after year, and 
is never marred by chipping, cracking, wear or stains. ELKAY. 


Write for free 48-page booklet, "Water Can Serve You Throughout Your Home" 
to: Elkay Manufacturing Company, 2700 S. 17th Ave., Broadview, Illinois 60155. 
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VOL. XLVI, NO. 5 


Comment &Opinion | 


Creating an Image: Continuing last 
month’s discussion of building 
products and their uses, we turn to 
the concept of “The New Pro- 
ducer,” geared to provide the ma- 
terials and technology "The New 
Architect” will need in the chal- 
lenging years ahead. It is essential 
today that the practitioner and the 
manufacturer work together as a 
team, that each comes to under- 
stand and appreciate the attitudes 
and problems of the other. 


Displaying the Wares: A good start 
in this direction is the opportunity 
afforded both parties during the 
Building Products Exhibit (see pp. 
226-27 for the complete 1967 list- 
ing), an annual feature of the Insti- 
tute convention. Visiting hours are 
set up so as not to conflict with the 
professional sessions. Surely the 
AIA exhibits are far above the cali- 
ber of other trade shows and, gen- 
erally speaking, improve from year 
to year in their usefulness to those 
who really take the time to pursue 
them. 

For this is one segment of a 
long-range program on the part of 
manufacturers, and supported by 
Producers’ Council, Inc., an AIA af- 
filiate, to upgrade not only the qual- 
ity of their products but their ad- 
vertising and literature as well—a 
subject of major concern to the 
AIA JOURNAL itself. 


Paying the Piper: Now we editors 
know only too well how some of 
our readers respond to this bus- 
iness of advertising and that there 
are those who say they would 
eliminate it entirely if they had 


their druthers. But it is an unrealis- 
tic point of view. 

The truth of the matter is that 
"a magazine cannot grow and pros- 
per without advertising," as the 
JOURNAL publisher put it back in 
1965. “Thus a magazine has a sec- 
ond group of customers: companies 
that believe the readers are impor- 
tant enough and numerous enough 
to warrant an attempt to inform 
and influence them through dollars 
spent through advertising in the 
magazine." 

It may surprise a good many 
architects that readership surveys, 
in the main, will support the notion 
that the advertising messages re- 
ceive as much attention as the edi- 
torial content, ie., provided the 
former does its proper job of edu- 
cating and/or stimulating. 


Upgrading the Ads: That manufac- 
turers are really trying to do better 
is evident by the success of the first 


General Articles 
Complete listing ........... 73 


Calendar . 


Cover 


Grand staircase in the new Met- 
ropolitan Opera House.C ourtesy 
of Wool Carpets of America 
221) 
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annual Conference on Advertising 
and Product Literature in the 
Construction Industry, for which 
the AIA was one of six sponsors, 
held in New York City last fall. It 
prompted the second, another two- 
day meeting, scheduled for Chicago 
Oct. 23-24. Again, it will permit the 
producers, their marketing execu- 
tives and advertising agencies to 
exchange ideas with practicing 
architects. 


Quoting the Professionals: At the 
New York conference, for instance, 
Milton Bischof Jr., AIA, of St. 
Louis, said: “In our office we have 
two types of files—one for tech- 
nical information and the other for 
promotional or, as we call it, 'De- 
sign Possibilities’ or just simply 
"Uses.' " 

Bischof further told the admen: 
""The services you offer an architect 
on behalf of the manufacturer or 
distributor and how to obtain them 
are often a prime consideration in 
deciding which product to use," 
and this, of course, can be a logical 
function of magazine advertising. 

The importance of technical data 
was made clear by Harold J. Rosen, 
chief of the specifications depart- 
ment of the New York office of 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, when 
he declared: 

"In many instances the manu- 
facturer's literature will be the only 
source of information available to 
an architect or engineer for his con- 
sideration. His place of business 
may be far removed from territory 
covered by the manufacturer's rep- 
resentative or his sales engineer. 
If the architect decides to use the 
material or equipment, he will be 
limited in his detailing and describ- 
ing the material to the extent that 
it is detailed or described in the 
product literature." 

R. Lloyd Snedaker, FAIA, draw- 
ing on his own experience as a prin- 
cipal in Salt Lake City, offered the 
suggestion that "too little of our 
current technical literature in- 
cludes information on shipping 
limitations and protection require- 
ments." He cited the case of deco- 
rative stone, which involves the 
risks of quarrying or cutting a cer- 
tain size slab, the means for fasten- 
ing, etc., all having "an influence on 
the ultimate cost and therefore its 
logical place in the structure." 

With such give and take on both 
sides of the fence, product adver- 
tising and literature can only im- 
prove in quality, taking its rightful 
place in the professional press and 
on the practitioner's shelves and in 
his files. ROBERT E. KOEHLER 
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Way to dress old buildings in Marble 
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Vertical struts are anchored to 
existing facade, 
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Horizontal members fastened by 
special clamps. 
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Horizontal supports lock into 
grooves in edge of 78” marble. 


s the ZIBELL SYSTEM 


id 


WESTERN UNION BUILDING, Atlanta 
DANIELSON & PAINE, Architects 


of installing thin marble veneer 


The Zibell System is a special arrangement of metal struts 
and fastenings that provide positive anchoring for marble 
as thin as 78”. Old facades require a minimum of remedial 
work, and the lightweight installation rests easy on old 
footings. The Zibell System gives marble a versatility that 
designers like and an economy that delights the owners. 


Write for New Brochure “THE ZIBELL ANCHORING SYSTEM” 


= 
The Georgia Marble Company 
11 Pryor Street, S.W., Atlanta, Georgia 30303 


COAST-TO-COAST CONSULTING SERVICE Our engineers stand ready to assist | T Hm 
you any time any where on any subject involving marble or limestone. A - 
phone call will put one of our men across the desk from you in a matter ZEN 
of hours. No obligation, of course. [ | 
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Since 9:30 A.M., 


March 27, 1967 
you've been covered. 


Allied Chemical is the 

only fiber producer to give a 
Three-Year Guarantee 

for commercial carpets. 


Now everyone in the business—mill, distributor, specifier, 
even customer—can hand over to us, Allied Chemical, 
total responsibility for A.C.E.™ surface wear! Already 
there are more than 40 A.C.E.-labelled qualities in 

the market that have met the rigid performance standards 
required for this new selling concept. 
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/ guarnmiteod by Tibers Division. Allied Chemical 
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we to the extent of toss of more than 1C 

не pate fiber it the carpet faits to perfori food, / 
will be replaced at our expense upon request of the customer. | 
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This is why Allied Chemical 


is the first and only 


fiber producer to cover you. 


1 п Because we're nylon, proved to 

wear better than acrylic, wool, polypropylene, 
or anything else! 

We have the unique cross-section nylon 

fiber specially engineered to resist soiling, to 
stand up to all kinds of traffic with the kind 

of surface resilience and all-around durability 
that beats anything else going in the market. 


2 m A.C.E.has proof! From thousands 

of installations of every kind (restaurants, hotels, 
motels, schools, locker rooms, ladies' rooms) 
... hundreds of thousands of yards that have 
taken traffic and come out looking terrific. 

That's why we can guarantee A.C.E. for you! 


3 m From here on in, A.C.E. covers you, 

the specifier (you're off the hook with your 
client), you the distributor (you get 

the biggest added sellíng advantage in sales 
history because we stand solidly behind 

every A.C.E. sale), and the customer (who takes 
any problem on surface wear he might have 
with A.C.E. directly to Allied Chemical). 

Our 3-year guarantee insures immediate 
replacement! 


Circle 285 on information card 


4 m A.C.E. has the label that requires 
rigid standards. Just a few of these 11 
quality-performance proofs are pile density, 
proper backing, pile height, color fastness. 
You have to be good to be with it! 


Starting now, 


send this coupon for more information on 

the biggest change in commercial carpet selling 
—the Allied Chemical A.C.E. 3-year guarantee! 
numum m m ии ип ип ип иш иш ип иш ип ип иш иш иш | 


Call (212) НА 2-7300. Ask for Ext. ACE. Or fill out this 
coupon and send to: Allied Chemical Corporation, 
Fibers Division,.No. 1 Times Square, Dept. S, New 
York, New York 10036. 


Name. 

Fim Position 
Address. 
Qoo —————— س‎ 


Please send literature on the A.C.E. program. 
Please send information on mills carrying 
A.C.E. carpets. 

Please have a representative call on me. 


toe‏ ا bee‏ إل шй‏ فر ed рач фаз‏ اکم feet‏ س tet‏ ب س 
D ша кы какы жя ке кеке же не кыша ша нн‏ 
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Newslines 


Convention Is Readied— 
Nes Says New York Fits 
Theme of ‘New Architect’ 


The 1967 convention of The 
American Institute of Architects 
has been given a form that suggests 
borrowing of a convention city 
utility's motto: “Dig we must!" 
Convention digging will seek to un- 
cover a view of "The New Archi- 
tect.” 

With this as the theme, Institute 
President Charles M. Nes Jr., FAIA, 
regards New York as “the perfect 
setting” for the May 14-18 national 
get-together which is expected to 
be the largest in the Institute's 110- 
year history. 

Nes said the convention, like the 
convention city, will demonstrate 
“why the best of today may not be 
acceptable tomorrow, and why 
what we have deemed acceptable 
will almost certainly be judged in- 
tolerable by future generations." 
The convention, he added, "will 
point out some of the ways in which 
our profession may prepare itself 
to meet the future." 

Program, business and social 
events have been readied for the 
session headquartered in the New 
York Hilton Hotel. So have Host 
Chapter events—the New York 
Chapter AIA will be celebrating its 
100th birthday. 

The business sessions will in- 
clude a required second and final 
approval of the plan to transfer 
ownership of the Octagon House 
to the AIA Foundation. Proceeds 
from the sale, $650,000, will supple- 
ment the Institute's equity in its 
expanded building program, made 
possible through the acquisition of 
the nextdoor Lemon Building prop- 
erty (for $678,000). 

A $950,000 contributions cam- 
paign—the contributions going to 
the Foundation—has turned the 
corner and is heading into the home 
stretch. The difference between the 
campaign goal and the Octagon 
purchase price will be used to re- 
store the 167-year-old Georgian 
house. 

One Institute office was in con- 
tention at presstime: the first vice 
presidency. George E. Kassabaum, 
AIA, now one of the three AIA vice 
presidents, is in a race with George 
Vernon Russell FAIA, of Los 
Angeles. 

Russell is a former president of 
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the Southern California Chapter 
AIA and a former director of the 
California Council AIA. He has 
served on several national awards 
juries as well as the International 
Relations Committee and the 1966 
Convention Committee. 


Russell 


Kassabaum 


Kassabaum, of St. Louis, will be 
completing his second year as a 
vice president. He has served as 
chairman of national committees 
and is at present chairman of the 
Council of Commissioners. The 
council is made up of the chairmen 
of the five national commissions. 

The three vice presidencies and 
the treasurer's job are also up for 
filling. Additionally, six new direc- 
tors will be installed. 

Nominated as Institute directors 
are Max O. Urbahn, FAIA, New 
York, New York Region; Joseph 
Tuchman, Akron, Ohio Region; 
Joseph H. Flad, Madison, Wis., 


Tuchman 


Flad Bourne 


North Central States Region; Philip 
W. Bourne, FAIA, Boston, New 
England Region; Sidney W. Little, 
Tucson, Western Mountain Region; 
and A. Bailey Ryan, Louisville, East 
Central States Region. 

Eighty-two members will be re- 
ceived into the College of Fellows 
[see listing on pp. 66-67) and Hon- 
orary Fellowships will be bestowed 
on Alfred Alvares of Hong Kong, 
Viscount Esher of England, Charles 
Fowler of Canada, Karl Schwanzer 
of Austria and Junzo Sakakura of 
Japan. 

Of all the conventions honors, 
the most prized is the Gold Medal, 
which will go to New Yorker Wal- 
lace K. Harrison, FAIA. 

Dr. Marshall McLuhan is the con- 
vention's inaugural speaker, deliv- 
ering the third Purves Memorial 
Lecture, Speakers at subsequent 
theme sessions are Dr. Harold Tay- 
lor, Charles Luckman, FAIA, New 
York Mayor John V. Lindsay and 
Arthur C. Clarke. Workshop meet- 
ings will follow the theme events. 

The Institute Board of Directors 
at its March meeting adopted sev- 
eral resolutions on the Octagon 
House. The Octagon Committee 
was authorized to develop a de- 
tailed program for the mansion's 
restoration, which will have all of 
the first floor and several of the 
basement spaces, including the 
kitchen and wine cellar, restored to 
their 1828 condition. They will also 
be furnished as they were that 
year, which marked the end of oc- 
cupancy by the original owner, Col. 
John Tayloe. 

The Institute will issue citations 
to the New York Chapter in com- 
memoration of its 100th anniver- 
sary and to Dr. Frank Stanton, CBS 
president, for his demonstrated 
dedication in the sponsorship of 
good design. 


Special Hospital Session 
To Precede Convention 


A special conference will be held 
by the New York Chapter AIA in 
conjunction with the convention. 
The sessions will investigate the 
role computers and other informa- 
tion handling devices are beginning 
to play in the operation of hospitals 
and the effect this is likely to have 
on planning and design. 

Continued on page 14 


“Моге FLINTKOTE 
CLASSIC Tile is 


sold for commercial use 
throughout America 
than any other single 
resilient flooring style 
made by any . 


manufacturer 


For some very good reasons 


Because CLASSIC FLEXACHROME® homogenous vinyl asbestos tile 
is the finest all-purpose flooring ever developed. Because its durability 
is outstanding under heaviest traffic conditions. Because maintenance 
is easy and economical. Because CLASSIC FLEXACHROME tile can 
be used everywhere, even in difficult areas where grease and oil spills 
are a problem. Because of its surprisingly low cost. 

And because CLASSIC FLEXACHROME just happens to be one of 


the most handsome floorings you can buy. 


For still more good reasons, write: The Flintkote Company 
© 201 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 10017 


e P.O. Box 2218, T. A. Los Angeles, Calif. 90054 S5 


"uf 
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PROD OF CANADA 


DR EXPORT 


Imposing new concepts in 
architecture are taking shape 
in traditional and 
contemporary Canadian 
building products. The 
Canadian Booth at the AIA 
Convention will be constructed 
and equipped with many of 
these products including blue 
marble, black granite, tyndall 
stone, brick, tiles, stainless 
steel, custom lighting fixtures, 
furniture and carpeting. See 
this tangible evidence of the 
scope that building products 
from Canada offer “The New 
Architect” in turning unique 
ideas into striking realities. 


DEPARTMENT OF 


TRADE AND COMMERCE, 


OTTAWA, CANADA 


LARSEN GRANITE FINISH” 
a unique architectural surface 


"ly 


LARSEN GRANITE FIN- 
ISH™ is an architectural 
finish with appearance 
and texture of natural 
granite. 

LARSEN GRANITE FIN- 
ISH™ is applied to poured- 
in-place concrete, ma- 
sonry, cement plaster, 
asbestos-cement board— 
walls, columns, beams, 
spandrels . . . lobbies, 
corridors, curtain walls. 
It is applied on the job or 
in the shop and is suitable 
for exterior and interior 
surfaces. 

Available colors include 
the shades of natural 
granite. 

Descriptive literature 
mailed on request. 


көл 


LARSEN 
GRANITE 
FINISH 


COMPANY 


5420 RANDOLPH ROAD 
ROCKVILLE, MARYLAND 20852 
301/942-9200 


El Paso International Building 
Garland & Hillis, Architects 
LARSEN GRANITE FINISH Applicator 

Carter Lathing.& Plastering Co. 


SUBSIDIARY OF LARSEN PRODUCTS CORP. e ORIGINATORS OF PLASTER-WELD® AND WELD-CRETE® 
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Newslines from page 10 


The May 13-14 conference will be 
held at the Roosevelt Hotel—one 
block south of the convention's 
Hilton Hotel headquarters. 

This annual conference of the 
host chapter's Hospitals and Health 
Committee will include morning 
and afternoon sessions Saturday, to 
be broken by a luncheon served 
at the hotel, and a final session 
Sunday afternoon, followed by a 
cocktail party. The program also in- 
cludes a visit to one of the most 
advanced computerized hospitals. 


The conference will stress active 
participation of registrants, a chap- 
ter spokesman said. 


Restore the West Front, 
AIA Urges Following 
Special Task Force Study 


The Institute in a report based 
on a special task force study rec- 
ommends that the West Front of 
the Capitol be restored and that 
Congress establish a permanent 
policy against any future altera- 
tions to the building. 


CONCRETE 
CAN BE 
BEAUTIFUL 


Smart appearance 
at minimum cost 
pleases architects, 
owners, contractors. 


When poured against MFG Molded Fiber Glass 
domes, waffle ceilings come out smooth, flash- 
free, and beautiful. No finishing necessary. 


MFG domes won't dent or rust. Safer to use; won't 


deform or endanger workers' fingers. 


Use them 


pour after pour — each succeeding pour as beau- 


tiful as the first! 


We have 200,000 domes in use or in stock; have 
poured 15 million sq. ft. since 1963. Call on our 


experience and supply of stock sizes. 


write: 


Phone or 


MOLDED FIBER GLASS COMPAN 


4677 Ann Ave., Ashtabula, Ohio 44004 * Area code 216: 993-2171 
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A debate over the Institute's po- 
sition on the West Front was 
sparked at the AIA's 1966 conven- 
tion in Denver. That position, 
founded on recommendations of 
the Committee on the National 
Capitol, urged restoration of the 
west wall over a proposed exten- 
sion project. 

Seeking an objective, profes- 
sional opinion on the issue, Insti- 
tute President Charles M. Nes Jr., 
FAIA, last fall named the task 
force to restudy the West Front's 
condition and the AIA's position. 

Nes asked the task force to for- 
get previous Institute positions. “1 
think we are big enough to change 
our position," he said. 

That the AIA should take any 
position was questioned in Denver 
by some members. Nes, however, 
pointed out that a specially com- 
mended 1965 report of the National 
Committee on Esthetics, reflecting 
the opinion of many distinguished 
architects, asserted that architects 
collectively, i.e., serving on an arts 
commission, in a civic action group 
or through the Institute or any of 
its components, have a civic obliga- 
tion to comment constructively on 
public issues. 

"In our opinion, changes to the 
Capitol building fall in this cate- 
догу,” Nes said. "To Americans 
and indeed to people all over the 
world, our Capitol is the symbol 
of our past, our present and our 
future." 

The task force found no evidence 
suggesting it would be impracti- 
cable to restore the west wall in its 
present form. 

In its recently issued report, the 
Institute noted that the Capitol is 
"our greatest American monu- 
ment" and that despite its "scarred 
and craggy exterior and architec- 
tural imperfections" it is the "most 
vivid symbol of our democracy." 

“To cover up the last remaining 
exterior portion of the original 
capitol would be a tragic mistake," 
the report says. 

Task force members were Insti- 
tute Vice President Samuel E. 
Homsey, FAIA, of Wilmington, 
Dela.; Francis D. Lethbridge, FAIA, 
of Washington, D. C.; John W. 
Stenhouse, AIA, also of Washing- 
ton; Louis Rosetti, FAIA, of De- 
troit; and Norman C. Fletcher, 
FAIA, of Lexington, Mass. 

They studied engineering reports 
and met in Washington to hear the 
extension proposal explained by 
architects for the project. Through- 
out their review they were advised 
by a structural engineer. 


Continued on page 16 
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This is a common sight in the laboratories and 
test centers operated by Carnegie Tech and 
Kansas and Washington Universities on behalf 
of the Steel Joist Institute. In these labora- 
tories, new ideas in open web steel joists are 
performance-tested by research and develop- 
ment specialists. It was through such facilities 
that the SJI evaluated the new high-strength 
joist series, and conducted valuable investiga- 
tion into methods of bridging. 


R & D centers at selected universities are valu- 
able tools for the SJI’s Research and Engineer- 


ing Practices Committees and the Institute's 
consulting engineer, Dr. Theodore Galambos of 
the Washington University School of Engineer- 
ing, St. Louis. These men are responsible for 
research in the technical and engineering 
aspects of open web steel joists. 


If you would like detailed information on the de- 
sign, construction, performance and applica- 
tion of open web steel joist, send now for the 
latest manual. It's the Institute's 

complete working handbook for all EN 
who specify and use steel joists. Y 


CIL 


Juls 


STEEL JOIST INSTITUTE 


Room 715-C, DuPont Circle Bldg., Washington, D.C. 20036 
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The task force refrained from 
making any evaluation of the de- 
sign for the extension, confining its 
study solely to the question of 
restoration. 

The West Front was found in a 
state of disrepair, but none of the 
defects “appears to indicate that 
danger of collapse is imminent or 
that correction is impracticable,” 
the report says. 

Lateral thrust is “not pr 
major structural problems, 
port states and, therefore, it adds, 
“doubt is cast on the need for a 
buttress," one of the arguments 
made for the extensions. 

The report quotes Congr 
men's statements that no adequa 


nting 


survey has ever been made to pre- | 


dict Capitol space needs. Such a 
survey should be made and should 
include a determination of what 
functions might be moved else- 
where, it adds. 

"There is obviously a limit to the 
amount of space which can be 
added to the Capitol if it is to retain 
any resemblance to its original 
form—or even to the present build- 
ing," says the report. "Congress 
will presumably decide at some 
point not to make any more addi- 
tions to the Capitol. We believe the 
Congress should make that deci- 
sion now." 

While it is admitted that skill 
and patience would be needed, the 
West Front can be restored and its 
structural weaknesses corrected, 
the report declares. And while it is 
conceded that restoration would be 
both costly and inconvenient, it is 
contended that “our building tech- 
nology is certainly adequate to 
meet the challenge.” 

The report of the task force itself 
noted that restoration work in 
Europe has used a number of tech- 
niques, one of which is to drill 
diagonal holes, insert reinforcing 
rods and force in grout under pres- 
sure. It is one method, the task 
force said, that seems “very prom- 
ising." 

The Institute report regrets the 
crisis-to-crisis character of Capitol 
Hill construction efforts and advo- 
cates an orderly plan for the area's 
development. “The cost of creating 
an excellent plan would be far less 
than the amount which will be 
spent unnecessarily without one," 
it says. 

It questions present procedures 
for approving alterations to the 
Capitol and suggests instead Con- 
gressional consideration of “а per- 
manent body of experts whose 
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Ten doors 
controlled by 


SMOOTHEES 


Atthis entrance to a busy campus building 
are five exterior doors and five vestibule 
doors all under firm, silent control of LCN's 
Smoothee® Closers. 

Originated by LCN a decade ago, the 
“‘Smoothees"’ made an immediate hit and 
have grown steadily more popular. De- 
signed in simple good taste, they're easy 
to look at, thoroughly dependable, low in 
cost. They need little or no attention and 
no seasonal adjustment, since the LCN 
hydraulic liquid remains stable through 
very high and very low temperatures. 

Specifiers earn the gratitude of owners, 
managers and maintenance men when they 
choose LCNs. Forty years of making noth- 
ing but high grade door controls led to the 
five-year guarantee—also to the LCN tradi- 
tion of lowest long-run cost. 


Details of installation for stop-face-mounted 
"Smoothee" closer shown in photograph 


Send for full description 
or see Sweet's 1967, Sec. 16e/Lc 


Өсо 


LCN CLOSERS, PRINCETON, ILLINOIS 
A Division of Schlage Lock Company 
Canada: LCN Closers of Canada, Ltd. 

P. O. Box 100, Port Credit, Ontario 


PHOTO: Willkie Quadrangle, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington; James Associates, Architects. 567 


All roof scuttles are 
not the same. 


The unequalled design, quality materials and superior workmanship embodied in 
every Bilco Scuttle is your (and your client's) guarantee of lasting satisfaction. 


Bilco Scuttles are easy to install, literally “float” open or closed, are weathertight 
and ruggedly built to take it. 


@Positive Lock Arm and One Hand Release @Rugged Pintle Hinges (under- 
neath) @Metal Curb  Qintegral Metal Capflashing 1" Rigid Fibre Board 
Insulation @Flange for Securing to Roof Deck @Snap Latch and 
Inside-Outside Turn Handles @lnside-Outside Hasps for Padlock Ө 
1” Glass Fibre Insulation @Metal Insulation Liner @Neoprene 
Gasket @Tubular Compression Spring Operators. 


Only the best is stamped Bilco. 


THE BILCO COMPANY, DEPT. A-25, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 06505 
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AMERICA'S FINEST 
ROOF SCUTTLE 
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Tilted Untitled by Robert Pierron—a wood 
construction from the private collection of 
WOODWORK CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


MEN FREEDOM TO CREATE IN WOOD 


The promise of wood in the hands of a sensitive designer adds beauty to structure ... form to function . . . feeling to 
flexibility. For more than two generations our single-source custom service has enabled architects and designers to 
unleash their total creativity on the wonderful warmth of wood. We invite you to think of wood as the medium... 
freely . . . unconcerned with construction and installation. We can produce it. 


EIN 


WOODWORK CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
2 7 1432 WEST TWENTY FIRST STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60608 


CE d 


tE 


z% 


ARCHITECTURAL WOODWORK : 


INDUSTRIAL WOODWORK: 
Panelling e Wainscoting © Partitions e Building Trim 


Custom Furniture € Merchandising Equipment Wood Components € Spacial Plywood 
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blockhouse and wall erected in de- 
fense against the Indians. 

The conference will be held in 
the Van Curler Hotel, named after 
Arendt Van Curler who founded 
the city in 1661. 


Houston Council Orders 
Underground Mall Study 


Houston, which used a dome to 
weatherproof its baseball stadium, 
may go underground to construct 
a $2 million downtown mall. A 


Cross-section view of proposed underground mall. 


$50,000 study was approved unani- 
mously by the City Council follow- 
ing a request by owners of property 


adjoining the block-long site of the 
proposed project. 
“This is the most exciting thing 


Ive seen," Mayor Louie Welch 
| said. "More people will enter this 
mall than any public building." 

The mall would act as a connect- 
ing link, sheltered from unpleasant 
weather and free of traffic con- 
flicts, between a convention center 
now under construction and the 
central business district. Its under- 
ground location would not inter- 
fere with existing traffic. 

Investment builder Gerald D. 
Hines, the property  owners' 
spokesman, said the four affected 
owners have offered to underwrite 
the long-term debt needed for con- 
struction on the assumption costs 
can be kept within feasible limits. 

It is expected that rental of space 
on the mall will cover most of the 
long-term financial requirement, 
with the property owners subsidiz- 
ing the difference. The city would 
benefit through increased property 
values and thus through greater 
tax revenue. 


buttons 
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New 
Apartment 
House 
Intercom 


Лео TALK-A-PHONE 


— + = | 
Provides instant and direct 2-way conversation between any Apartment and Vestibule ‘ . 
. .. Greater Performance with Exclusive Talk-A-Phone Features: ‘ ‘ 
• Ample Volume—Whispers, shouts and normal voice are heard clearly without Ex 

"boom" e Automatic Privacy—On all Apartment Units e Volume Selector—Each a l L| BER IR | 
Apartment selects own volume. Concealed yet easily accessible ө Built-in Виттег— г 
Pleasant sound, in each Apartment Unit e With one or two independent talking circuits 

and one or two independent door opener buttons. 


Distinctively styled. Quality Engineered. Built to withstand continuous use. i 
2 i 


TALK-A-PHONE . . . ''Has Everything: Does Everything." The accepted standard of quality and i-- 
dependability in Intercommunication for over a third-of-a-century. 


Plan of the concourse level. 


The cross-shaped mall would be 
accessible from the adjoining build- 
ings and from sheltered escalator- 
and-stair combinations at its eight 
corners. It would also join with a 
present tunnel system serving the 
Bank of the Southwest, an office 


Intercom For The Home. Enjoy comfort, 
convenience and peace of mind. From any 
room you can e Listen-in on baby, children or 
Sick room e Answer outside doors e Talk to 
anyone—upstairs or downstairs, inside and 
out e Enjoy radio. Distinctively styled. Beauti- 
fully finished. Easily installed. 


Send for Grae 
TALK-A-PHONE CO., 5013 N. Kedzie Av 


Intercom For Office and Industry. Saves 
thousands of man-hours, simplifies office 
routine. Distinctively styled, ruggedly built to 
withstand continuous day and night use. 
From 2-station systems to elaborate installa- 
tions, you can do it better and more economi- 
cally with Talk-A-Phone. Pays for itself many 
times over. 


чө» Dept. Al-5 
Chicago, Illinois 60625 
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building and a garage structure. 
Given the preliminary name of 
“Midtown Mall,” the project would 
extend in an east-west direction 
under Walker, one of Houston's 
principal streets, from Louisiana to 
Milam on the next block with the 
shorter cross-mall stretching 240 
feet northward along Louisiana. 


Continued on page 34 


GROUP NINE-EXECUTIVE: Risom's special contribution to the executive environment. A collection of 

furniture attuned to the modern concepts in architectural and interior planning—strikingly practical and 

handsome furniture—sets a mood for the individual and an atmosphere for executive action. Desks, cabinets, 

chairs, deftly designed in natural walnut; together with hundreds of Risom fabrics, 

vinyls or leathers to choose from. Pieces that are individually important—collectively 

balanced. The Risom Group NINE-Executive planning brochure available on request, Jens Risom 
Design 


AL Алди Ah- IZ DA Inc. 


Executive Offices: 
444 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 10022. 
Showrooms: 

Atlanta, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
New York, San Francisco. 

Sales Offices: 

Dallas, Detroit, Minneapolis. 
International: 

Argentina, Australia, Canada, 
Denmark, Great Britain, Singapore. 
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The length along Walker would be 
450 feet, varying in width from 42 
feet to 80 feet. The retail and serv- 
ice establishments would be con- 
centrated in the center of the mall. 

"I want to make it clear,” Hines 
said, “that all we are asking at this 
time is a feasibility study by the 
city, just as they would study the 
feasibility of extending a major 
street.” 

The City Council envisages the 
Midtown Mall as the first phase of 
the “Blueprint for the Future” ad- 


vanced by the Houston Chapter 
AIA and other supporting groups 
as a way of extending the viability 
of the downtown. The “blueprint” 
calls for similar malls on most 
transverse streets in downtown 
Houston, including the conversion 
of Main Street to a below-grade 
promenade. Eventually the malls 
would extend to all parts of the 
Civic Center, to Main Street and 
beyond. 

The tentative design for the mall 
was prepared by the Houston ar- 
chitectural firm of Wilson, Morris, 
Crain & Anderson. 


Unify Varying Levels 


Access to Utilities 


THE IDEA FLOOR 


First, it was the solution to the access problem 
posed by frequently altered or serviced computer 
room utilities. Now, a display area uses Liskey 
Elaflor for easy and economical rotation of exhibits. 
A hospital uses it to unify floor levels around a 
hyperbaric operating room . . . a dental school, to 
cut remodeling costs over a cement floor, provide 
instant access to air, water, and electrical lines. 
General offices are adopting it for complete 
flexibility in layout and re-arrangement. Have an 
idea where Liskey Elaflor can solve a problem? 


LISKEY ALUMINUM, INC. 


Box 580-H, Glen Burnie, Md. 21061 


Also Torrence, Cal., and Sales Offices or Agents in Principal Cities 


Write for more information. 
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New Town Builder Rouse 
Heads Urban America 


James W. Rouse, developer of 
the new town of Columbia between 
Baltimore and Washington, is the 
new president of Urban America, 
Inc. 

Rouse’s election to the top spot 
in the Washington-based organiza- 
tion fills a vacancy left by the death 
of Stephen R. Currier. 

Mortgage banker Rouse is a for- 
mer president of the ACTION 
Council for Better Cities which 
merged with Urban America in 
1965. 


GSA Architect Advisers 
Appointed at Two Levels 


The General Services Adminis- 
tration has appointed a new Public 
Advisory Panel on Architectural 
Services. This one has two sections 
—a national panel and a group of 
regional panels. 


Each of the 10 regional panels 
consists of three members. They 
will advise GSA's regional offices. 

The new national panel, made up 
of 13 members, succeeds the first 
advisory panel, established in 1965 
by the agency that directs the con- 
struction of many of the nation's 
federal buildings. Members will 
serve two-year terms and advise 
GSA at the national level. 

Making up the national panel 
are: Lathrop Douglass, New York; 
Herbert Swinburne, Philadelphia; 
Robert M. Little, Miami; Harry 
Weese, Chicago; Sol King, Detroit; 
Harold T. Spitznagel, Sioux Falls, 
S. D.; Ralph Rapson, Minneapolis; 
William Caudill, Houston; Nathan- 
iel Curtis Јг., New Orleans; Vernon 
DeMars, Berkeley, Calif.; and Carl 
Feiss of Washington, D. C.—all Fel- 
lows of the Institute—and Dr. Lev 
Zetlin, New York structural engi- 
neer; and Michael Pope, mechani- 
cal and electrical engineer, New 
York and Washington, D. C. 

Serving on the regional panels 
are the following (Institute Fellows 
except when otherwise desig- 
nated): 

Region 1 (Boston): Hugh A. Stub- 
bins Jr., Cambridge, Mass.; Norman 
C. Fletcher, Lexington, Mass.; and 
Thorne Sherwood, Stamford, Conn. 

Region 2 (New York): Simon 
Brienes, New York; Roy F. Larson, 
Philadelphia; and Donald Faragher, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Region 3 (Washington, D. C): 
David N. Yerkes, Washington; 
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By DeSoto 


The Long-Life Architectural Metal Finish...a breakthrough in exterior 
metal surface protection with colorful fluorocarbon coatings. 


De Soto Chemical Coatin gs, Inc. 


1700 S. Mt. Prospect Road, Des Plaines, Illinois 60018 
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Window wall for an apartment or 
commercial building, Fluropon adds the 
dimension of long-lasting color to 
exterior designs. Roll coated or sprayed 
onto metal, Fluropon won't chip, 
shatter or delaminate. 


Widen your design horizon with FLUROPON 


Now...awider scope of design flexibility in long-life colors is available with Fluropon. Create aesthetically 
imposing structures and protect their beauty for 20 years—and longer—with Fluropon. Only Fluropon 
provides a unique combination of beauty, durability and economy. 


Louvers on air conditioning cooling tower stay beautiful 
Fluropon offers excellent chemical and solvent resistance, cleans like china, is 
impervious to detergents. 
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Unusual panel designs are possible with Fluropon. This newly developed fluorocarbon 
fusion system eliminates most problems of previous metal finishes. Has excellent resistance 
to most chemically corrosive atmospheres. Fluropon—for exterior metal beauty. 


SPECIFICATIONS: 

All exposed exterior metal (aluminum and/or HDG 
steel)—including panels, spandrels, columns, supports, 
mullions, leaders, facias, copings, louvers, battens, 
screens, flashing, jambs, sills, fenestration and hard- 
ware as applicable and as detailed—shall be chem- 
ically cleaned, pre-treated (primed in the case of HDG 
steel) and coated with Fluropon as manufactured by 


BUILDINGS & BUILDING PANELS 
Aluminum Company of America 
Alply Products Division 

1501 Alcoa Building 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15219 


Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited 
P. O. Box 6090, Montreal 3, Quebec, Canada 


The Binkley Company 
Building Products Division 
P. O. Box 70, Warrenton, Missouri 


Inland Steel Products Co. 
P. O. Box 393, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Sales, Inc. 
300 Lakeside Drive, Oakland, California 


The R. C. Mahon Co. 
Building Products Division 
6565 East Eight Mile Road, Warren, Michigan 48091 


Pasco Steel 
1301 Lexington Avenue, Pomona, California 91766 


Plasteel Products Corporation 
McAdams Avenue, Washington, Pennsylvania 


Rheem Dudley Buildings 

A Division of Rheem Manufacturing Co. 
14001 South Garfield Avenue, Paramount, California 
H. H. Robertson Company 

Architectural Products Division 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Elwin G. Smith & Company, Inc. 

100 Walls Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15202 
Soulé Steel Company 

1750 Army Street, San Francisco, California 94119 
Stran-Steel Corporation 

P. O. Box 14205, Houston, Texas 77021 

Walcon Corporation 

4375 2nd Street, Ecorse 29, Detroit, Michigan 


George D. Widman, Inc. 
17823 Evelyn Avenue, Gardena, California 90247 
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DeSoto Chemical Coatings, Inc. Fluropon must be 
applied by an experienced processor in accordance 
with Fluropon fusion process instructions printed by 
the manufacturer. Colors as selected by the architect. 
(Long-form specifications available on request). 

Fluropon coated aluminum or hot dipped galvanized 
steel panels, louvers and window wall components are 
commercially available from: 


WINDOWS, LOUVERS AND ACCESSORIES 
The William Bayley Company 

1200 Warder Street, Springfield, Ohio 
Blomberg Building Materials 

1453 Blair Avenue, Sacramento, California 
Construction Specialties 

55 Winans Avenue, Cranford. New Jersey 

725 Twin Oaks Valley Road, San Marcos, California 
895 Thermal Road, Port Credit, Toronto, Canada 
O. O. McKinley Company, Inc. 

P. O. Box 55265, Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 
Metal Trim, Inc. 

Box 632, Jackson, Mississippi 

Porce-Len Incorporated 

31 Haig Street, Hamden, Connecticut 06514 


CONTACT YOUR FLUROPON 
REPRESENTATIVE AT DESOTO CHEMICAL 
COATINGS, INC., OFFICES: 

D. D. Wilkes 

8600 River Road, Pennsauken, New Jersey 08110 
Area Code: 609-665-6700 

G. F. Bowes 

1034 S. Kostner Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60624 
Area Code: 312-632-3700 

R. D. Cox 

Fourth & Cedar Streets, Berkeley, California 94710 
Area Code: 415-526-1525 

R. J. Rohr 

Forest Lane and Shiloh Road, Garland, Texas 75041 
Area Code: 214-276-5181 


De S Oto chemical Coatings. inc. 


1700 S. Mt. Prospect Road, Des Plaines, Illinois 60018 
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Marcellus Wright, Richmond, Va.; 
and John McLeod, Washington. 

Region 4 (Atlanta): A. L. Ayde- 
lott, Memphis; Richard Aeck, At- 
lanta; and Robert A. Levison, 
Clearwater, Fla. 

Region 5 (Chicago): Bruce Gra- 
ham, Chicago; Peter Tarapata, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich.; and John 
Noble Richards, Toledo, Ohio. 

Region 6 (Kansas City, Mo.): 
Robert Cerney, Minneapolis; Har- 
ris Armstrong, Kirkwood, Mo.; and 
Hari Van Hoefen, St. Louis. 


Region 7 (Fort Worth, Tex.): 
water John Desmond, AIA, Baton Rouge, 
La.; E. Davis Wilcox, AIA, Tyler, 


Tex.; and Alwyn Koehler, Houston 
mechanical engineer. 


coolers Region 8 (Denver): Victor Horn- 
bein, Denver; Fred Markham, 


Provo, Utah; and Frederick H. 
Porter, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Region 9 (San Francisco): Wel- 
ton Becket, Los Angeles; William 
Stephen Allen Jr., San Francisco; 
and Frank L. Hope Jr., AIA, San 


SQUARE = 
FOOT Diego. 
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Wil | f Region 10 (Auburn, Wash.): Paul 
a Kirk, Seattle; Perry P. Johanson, 

Seattle; and John R. Culler, AIA, 


opace-saving ELLE 
| 
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design Architects Win in Court 
Test of Planning Law 
The New Jersey Supreme Court 
has handed down a decision that 


Model HPA-4 ~ : = 
permits engineers, architects and 
land surveyors licensed in the state 

One square foot of floor space accommodates this Haws to obtain licenses as “planners” 
HPA-4 water cooler. It's just right for small offices or reception without examination. 
areas — wherever space is limited. Haws has higher capacity Automatic licensing of architects 
models, too, for service up to 22 gph. See Haws complete line | and the other professionals was 
of electric water coolers to meet every refreshment need. suspended last year in a lower 
Write for details. court decision. 


The Supreme Court, however, 
held that provision for automatic 
licensing was not severable from 
the rest of the professional planner 
licensing act. The statute was 
adopted by compromise among the 
various professions, and the his- 
tory of the bill indicates the state 
legislature would not have enacted 
the measure without the automatic 
licensing feature, held the court. 

The court said the automatic 
licensing provision does not violate 


HAWS DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY, 1441 Fourth Street, 
Berkeley, California 94710. 
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md the equal protection clause of the 
| == New Jersey and federal constitu- 
| MeodeREGR чш tions. It decided that the four pro- 
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fessions are substantially related 
and that the legislature could prop- 
ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS erly decline to grant monopoly 

rights to one of them. 
The ruling was in response to 
Also manufacturers of drinking fountains, emergency decontamination equipment, appeals from the lower court deci- 
dental fountain/cuspidors and laboratory faucets. 
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of advanced architectural hardware, including the Sargent Maximum Security System 
New Haven, Connecticut • Peterborough, Ontario 


Toward you. Low-cost, water- 
susceptible insulation might work at 
first. But, gradually there’s a loss of 
insulation efficiency. Then cooling 
costs go up. And so do heating bills. 
Here's what happens. Vapor barriers 
are not 10096 effective. They deterior- 
ate. Movement of a building will split 
them, allowing moisture-laden air to 
penetrate the insulation. Moisture 
forms through condensation, reduc- 
ing insulation efficiency. What to do? 


Specify STYROFOAM® brand ex- 
truded foam. Its the finest, most 
modern insulation you can buy. Never 
loses its effectiveness. Always stays 
dry. Requires no vapor barrier. 
Doesn't rot, mold or deteriorate. 
Flame retardant. Lightweight and 
easy to install. 

As for application, you can use the 


<> 


Miller System; apply paneling or dec- 
orative wallboard directly on it; use as 
a base for wet plaster, or as a perimeter 
insulation for foundations and slabs. 
The next time why not specify 
STYROFOAM brand insulation, one 
of a family of rigid foam insulations 
offered by Dow? For more informa- 
tion, write to The Dow Chemical 
Company, Construction Materials 
Sales, Dept. 71301. Midland, Michi- 
gan 48640. 


No one will know you installed bargain insulation. 
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sion which were taken by profes- 
sional organizations. A legal repre- 
sentative of the New Jersey Society 
of Architects AIA appeared as a 
“friend of the court.” 

The action signaled the end of 
a long controversy watched for 
precedential implications. Michi- 
gan last year adopted a "profes- 
sional community planners act” 
but it is said to be substantially 
nonexclusive. It has not yet been 
implemented. 

Planners in New Jersey, follow- 
ing the interdisciplinary accord, de- 
cided that the exemption provision 
was too broad. 

Their appeal to the Superior 
Court resulted in injunctions 
against implementing the registra- 
tion of anyone as a planner. 

The Superior Court had upheld 
the planners’ contention that the 
provision was discriminatory in 
permitting registration of other 
professionals and that this section 
was severable from the act. 


Kirkwood Competition 
Winners Made Known 


Urban Beautification Inc., the 
president of which is landscape 
horticulturist Robert J. Stoffel, has 
won first place in the Kirkwood, 
Mo., Civic Plaza Competition. 

The competition involving de- 
velopment of a 15-acre section in 
the downtown of the 30,000-popu- 
lation city drew 404 registrants 
from 43 states. Final submissions 
‘numbered 101. 

The winning St. Louis firm won 
a cash prize of $3,500. Second place 
was won by Chartier Newton, AIA, 
and landscape architect John J. 
Exley. Both are associate profes- 
sors at Texas A&M College. 

Second place was worth $1,000. 
The third place prize of $500 went 
to Paul E. Marti Jr. of the St. Louis 
suburb of Webster Groves. 

The competition was open to ar- 
chitects, landscape architects and 
students preparing for either pro- 
fession. It had the approval of the 
AIA and the American Society of 
Landscape Architects. 

Jurors were Joseph D. Murphy, 
FAIA, of St. Louis; landscape archi- 
tect Carl Johnson of Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; and Kirkwood Mayor Robert 
G. Reim. 

According to the program, the 
competition was undertaken to 
“stimulate public interest in Kirk- 
wood progress” and to lead to "'ful- 
fillment of an inspired plan for the 
open space at the city center.” 


Computer Group Charters 
Special Design Unit 


The Association for Computing 
Machinery has chartered a Special 
Interest Committee on Civil Engi- 
neering, Architecture and Planning, 
membership in which is open to 
anyone whose professional activi- 
ties demonstrate a significant inter- 
est in the application of computers 
to environmental design and con- 
trol. 

The committee publishes the 
SICCAP Bulletin giving informa- 
tion on the availability of programs, 
services, personnel, news of com- 
ing meetings and seminars, bibli- 
ographies and reviews. 

It also plans sponsorship of ses- 
sions on computer applications in 
engineering, architecture and plan- 
ning at national meetings of the 
Association for Computing Ma- 
chinery and the American Federa- 
tion of Information Processing So- 
cieties, according to Alan M. 
Hershdorfer. 

Hershdorfer, an assistant profes- 
sor of engineering in MIT's depart- 
ment of civil engineering, said fur- 
ther information can be obtained 
by writing SICCAP, Room 1-138, 
MIT, Cambridge, Mass. 02139. 


AIA Sends 7 to Prague; 
Agency Offers Fare Cut 


Nearly 3,000 participants are ex- 
pected for the Ninth World Con- 
gress of the International Union of 
Architects in Prague July 3-8. 

This is the forecast of Pierre 
Vago, UIA general secretary, who 
pointed out that the congress is 
"the sole possibility for architects 
all over the world to unite." 

The AIA is sending a seven- 
member delegation which includes 
Institute President Charles M. Nes 
Jr., FAIA, and First Vice President 
Robert L. Durham, FAIA. 

Additionally, the AIA has re- 
ceived more than a dozen queries 
from AIA members on the congress 
that is held by UIA every two 
years. For this event, Gilbert W. 
Paul of the United Travel Agency, 
807 15th St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C., said a special group rate is 
offered for up to 15 or more con- 
gress attendees and their families 
traveling together in both direc- 
tions across the Atlantic. 

He said the individual round-trip 
economy jet fare between New 
York and Prague is $611. Traveling 
together, he said, the per-person 
fare is $409, or a saving of $202. 


Continued on page 48 


۰ 
for Architects 
О 
... Important 
developments 
۰ ۰ ۰ 
in lighting 
Approximately 50% of all light 
emissions from standard lighting 
systems is waste . . . it does not 
contribute to vision. Even more im- 
portant... it actually reduces seeing 


by contributing reflected and direct 
glare detrimental to the eye. 


Why pay for excessive mainte- 
nance costs, unnecessary lighting 
equipment and an increase in air 
conditioning costs resulting from 
excessive lamp heat? 


POLRIZED light provides the best 
in seeing, visual comfort and color 
rendition at substantially less cost. 


POLRIZED panels permit better 
visual performance and comfort. 
Working efficiency is increased. 
Tension and fatigue are reduced. 


It's as natural for the eye as day- 

light.* 

* The Vision Engineering Calcu- 
lator can actually predict, esti- 
mate and compare visual ef- 
fectiveness and costs of lighting 
systems. 


e The Visual Task Photometer 
can actually measure seeing 
effects and contrast. 


* POLRIZED Corporation can 
guarantee the result. 


Please contact us for the 
facts of light . . . over 


Ж clear blue sky daylight is 
polarized. 
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ALABAMA 
Baldwin-Ehret-Hill, Inc.* 
ALASKA 
Baldwin-Ehret-Hill, Inc.* 
ARIZONA 
Baldwin-Ehret-Hill, Inc.* 
ARKANSAS 
Baldwin-Ehret-Hill, Inc.* 
CALIFORNIA 
Celcon, Inc., Cupertino 
10601 Saratoga-Sunnyvale Road, (408) 253-5212 
Engineered Ceilings Co., San Francisco 
1265 Folsom St., (415) 552-0601 
The Sono-Ceil Co., Oakland 
267 Fourth St., (415) 834-4524 
Western Asbestos Co., San Francisco 
P.O. Box 3784 Rincon Annex, (415) DE 4-3100 
Anning-Johnson Co., City of Industry 
13250 Temple Ave., (213) 686-1673 
Pacific Acoustics, Inc., Los Angeles 
118 N. Juanita St., (213) 385-1446 
The Harold E. Shugart Co., Inc., Glendale 
1415 Gardena Ave., (213) 245-5581 
Hackett Interior Systems, Inc., San Diego 
1540 Murray Canyon Rd., (714) 297-1801 
COLORADO 
Baldwin-Ehret-Hill, Inc.* 
CONNECTICUT 
Baldwin-Ehret-Hill, Inc.* 
DELAWARE 
The W. M. Moyer Co., Quakertown, Pa. 
P.O. Box 381, (215) 536-6710 
FLORIDA 
Anning-Johnson Co., 
Miami, 3750 N.W. 43га, St., (305) 635-0621 
Tampa, 961 Twiggs St., (813) 229-0179 
Orlando, 2560 Industrial Blvd., (305) CY 3-5031 
GEORGIA 
Anning-Johnson Co., Atlanta 
P.O. Box 19975 — Station N, (404) 355-1680 
IDAHO 
Baldwin-Ehret-Hill, Inc.* 
ILLINOIS. 
Anning-Johnson Co., Melrose Park 
1959 Anson Drive, (312) MU 1-1300 
INDIANA 
Anning-Johnson Co. 
Indianapolis, 1720 Alvord St., (317) 923-5451 
Evansville, 1272 Maxwell Ave., (812) 423-4469 
IOWA 
Allied Construction Services, Inc., 
Des Moines, 2122 Fleur, (515) AT 8-4855 
Davenport, P.O. Box 3506, (319) 355-2651 
Waterloo, P.O. Box 541, (319) 235-0297 


KANSAS 
Baldwin-Ehret-Hill, Inc.* 
KENTUCKY 
Baldwin-Ehret-Hill, Inc.* 
LOUISIANA 


Baldwin-Ehret-Hill, Inc., Shreveport 

P.O. Box 4347, (318) 863-5314 
MAINE 

Pitcher & Co., Inc. 

P.O. Box 35, (207) ES 7-8228 
MARYLAND 

John H. Hampshire, Inc., Baltimore 

330 W. 24th St., (301) 467-3970 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Pitcher & Co., Inc. 

Woburn, P.O. Box 201, Olympia Park, 

(617) 933-2684 

Worcester, 37 Harvard St., (617) PL 6-1865 
MICHIGAN 

The Nichols Co., Detroit 

3240 Puritan Ave., (313) 341-2491 
MINNESOTA 

Insulation Sales Co., Minneapolis 

20 Lakeside Ave., (612) 339-9361 
MISSISSIPPI 

Baldwin-Ehret-Hill, Inc.* 
MISSOURI 

Baldwin-Ehret-Hill, Inc.* 
MONTANA 

Baldwin-Ehret-Hill, Inc.* 
NEBRASKA 

Anning-Johnson Co., Omaha 

4807 Leavenworth, (402) 558-5565 

Baldwin-Ehret-Hill, Inc.* 
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For the best in seeing 
at the lowest cost 
install an 
Acoustic-POLRIZED* 


translucent ceiling system 


combine quality illumination with sound control and air conditioning 


Photo Courtesy Northern States Power, Minneapolis 
Approximately 95 percent of the production personnel at Dahlberg Electronics Co. 
do their work with the aid of a microscope. Following extensive lighting tests to de- 
termine the proper level of light, proper contrast and the effect of various lighting 
systems on the output of production personnel, Acoustic-POLRIZED translucent 
panels were chosen. POLRIZED light has increased the fatigue-free period from two 
hours to nearly eight hours. 


с————————————————————————————————- 


| POLRIZED Corporation of America - 
| 8921 Quartz Avenue, Northridge, California 91324 

I 1 
I [Г] Send literature on POLRIZED applications, technical data. І 
l o We are interested in a motion picture presentation on Light, Vision and Ч 

Polarization. 
| [Г] We would like to obtain information on the Vision Engineering Calculator i 
r and cost data. 1 
1 І 
| NAME I 
І І 
: FIRM NAME - 
І I 
ADDR 

I DDRESS. I 
I І 
L Н 


on " 1806 АГК Polrized Corporation of America. 


Due to the improved visual efficiency with POLRIZED lighting installed in the huge 
Miami-Dade Junior College complex in Miami, Florida, approximately 29% savings 
in equipment and maintenance was possible. Forty thousand square feet (an ACRE) 
of Acoustic-POLRIZED luminous ceiling panels were used in the library alone. Bays 
of polarized light twenty feet by thirty-two feet were installed as in the reading room 
pictured here. 


Where visual accuracy is essential, polarized lighting plays a key role. The Pennsyl- 

vania Railroad Company installed a POLRIZED lighting system in the computer area 

at its midwest ticket reservations facility in Chicago. The uniform low-brightness and 

reduced glare produce a high degree of visual comfort and efficiency. A similar instal- 

lation of standard (non-polarized) lighting would have to be increased to approxi- 

mately double the foot-candles to equal the visual effectiveness achieved here. 
Circle 332 on information card 


NEVADA 
Yancey Co,, Sacramento, California 
30th and B St., (916) 441-5255 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Pitcher & Co., Inc., Goffstown. 
15 Church St., (603) HY 7-2376 
NEW JERSEY 
Baldwin-Ehret-Hill, Inc., Haddonfield 
301 Birdwood Ave., (609) 428-0856 
NEW MEXICO 
Baldwin-Ehret-Hill, Inc.* 
NEW YORK 
Baldwin-Ehret-Hill, Inc., New York City 
Westchester and Long Island areas « 
Davis-Fetch Corp., 
Rochester, 22 Wright St., (716) ID 6-1880 
Ithaca, 421 E. State St., (607) AR 2-2401 
Jamestown, 5 Osmer St., (716) 483-1933 
Buffalo, 236 Scajaquada St., (716) 892-8760 
Syracuse, 416 Tallman St., (315) GR 6-4001 
Davis Acoustical Corp., Troy 
4 Tyler St., (518) 271-7400 
Newburgh, 70 City Terrace, (914) 565-3660 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Baldwin-Ehret-Hill, Inc.* 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Insulation Sales Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
20 Lakeside Ave., (612) 339-9361 
OHIO 
Baldwin-Ehret-Hill, Inc.* 
OKLAHOMA 
The Denman Co., Inc., Oklahoma City 
3023 Oklahoma St., (405) ЈА 8-5575 
Baldwin-Ehret-Hill, Inc.* 
OREGON 
Johnson Acoustical and Supply Co., Portland 
1135 S.E. Salmon St., (503) 233-4401 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Davis-Fetch Corp., Pittsburgh 
520 Penn Ave., Wilkinsburg, (412) 371-5362 
The W. M. Moyer Co., 
Quakertown, P.O. Box 381, (215) 536-6710 
Philadelphia, 1616 Walnut St., (215) PE 5-1880 
Harrisburg, Р.О. Box 2647, (717) 564-2760 
RHODE ISLAND 
Pitcher & Co., Inc., East Providence 
15 Grosvenor Ave., (401) GE 8-4684 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Baldwin-Ehret-Hill, Inc.* 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Insulation Sales Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
20 Lakeside Ave., (612) 339-9361 
TENNESSEE 
Anning-Johnson Co., Knoxville 
Р.О. Box 6164, (615) 524-8463 
Baldwin-Ehret-Hill, Inc.* 
TEXAS 
Baldwin-Ehret-Hill, Inc., Dallas 
3047 La Vita Lane, (214) 247-4588 
UTAH 
Baldwin-Ehret-Hill, Inc.* 
VERMONT 
Pitcher & Co., Inc., Woburn, Mass. 
P.O. Box 201, Olympia Park, (617) 933-2684 
VIRGINIA 
Anning-Johnson Co. Alexandria 
1077 W. Glebe Rd., (703) KI 8-6874 
WASHINGTON 
The Brower Co., Seattle 
818 South Dakota St., (206) MU 2-0467 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Baldwin-Ehret-Hill, Inc.* 
WISCONSIN 
Building Service, Inc., Milwaukee 
620 N. 108th Place, (414) GL 3-6786 
WYOMING 
Baldwin-Ehret-Hill, Inc.* 


*Baldwin-Ehret-Hill, Inc. 
500 Breunig Avenue 
Trenton, New Jersey 08602 (609) 396-4571 
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Architects and Engineers: Skidmore, Owings & Merril 
General Contractor: Pepper Construction Company / Limestone quarried by Indiana Limestone Compan 


What kind of architects specify 
Indiana Limestone? 


Imaginative ones. 


W indiana Limestone's unusual flexibility provides 
architects with a medium unsurpassed for creating sculp- 
tured forms, distinctive in texture and configuration. 
Note the exciting crenelated application in this trend- 
setting design. Massive, vertically striated limestone 
panels supply a vibrant textural climax to the ordered 
placement of columns. Three shiplap courses produce a 


41 foot vertical rise around the entire periphery of each 
building element. Specify designable, economical Indi- 
ana Limestone. Join the renaissance in architecture. 


For more information, write Г] 0 


111 West Fourth Street, 
or call Area Code INDIANA 
pas LIMESTONE 
BLOOMINGTON, 


INDIANA INSTITUTE 
OF AMERICA, INC. 
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Who helps you to say 
“Welcome” impressively? 


Stanley does. 
With automatic entrances like this. 


The people you design offices for want doorways that create favorable first — 
and lasting — impressions. Get information on Stanley automatic 

sliding entrances. Write us for Folder No. M67-COM. Look us up in Sweet's. 
Or check under ‘‘Door Operating Devices” in the Yellow Pages for the name 
of the Stanley distributor nearest you. Stanley offers a complete 

line of famous MAGIC-DOOR® operators (pneumatic, 
hydraulic, electric), controls and accessories 

for doors that swing, slide or fold. 

Stanley Door Operating Equipment, Division of 

The Stanley Works, New Britain, Connecticut. 


AUTOMATIC ENTRANCES 5y 


® 
Where opportunity walks right in. 
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for | 
imaginative masonry 


use MEDUSA CUSTOM COLOR 


Medusa Custom Color Masonry Cements can add "personalized" beauty to any 
masonry wall. Charming buff shades for that "aged" colonial appearance. Match- 
ing colors for that modern, monolithic effect. Coordinated colors to a color scheme. 
Accent colors to match trim, roof, etc. All are available on-the-job, ready for 
sand and water with Medusa Custom Color Masonry Cements. 0 Try some creative 
artistry with colored mortar. Ask your Medusa representative about the full line of 
Medusa Masonry Cements. Or write Medusa, P. O. Box 5668, Cleveland, Ohio 44101. 


MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


White & Gray Portland Cements • White, Gray & Custom Color Masonry Cements • ChemComp Shrinkage-Compensating Cement 
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JINDOWS 


imooth NEW Amarlite Vault Action Windows feature a bank-vault style smoo 
d ill sloped sill and frame . . . creates a self-wedging seal that defies the 
O e SI weather. New sill design eliminates weep holes . . . water dams... 


and minimizes dust and dirt accumulation. Heavy duty, adjustable 


" 
lefies the friction hinge holds window firmly open . . . glass easily replaced fi 


the inside. Fast delivery to the job site on a complete variety of 


Neather standard sizes. See Sweet's, our representative, or write us. 


= | Sliding Doors 


AM OF Tar. ALUMINUM COMPANY 
P.O. BOX 1719, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 3 


- Chicagon * Cleveland * Dallas • Paramus, N.J. * Los Angeles * Export throughout the Free V 


mauu accommodations 
to qualify for the reduced fare, he 
said. Accordingly, the agency's 
package, based on a twin-bed room 
in a "first class" hotel ($33 per day) 
is brought to $574. “Deluxe” hotel 
accommodations run from $60 
(twin-bed) to $75 (one bed). 
The agency has blocked off a 
number of seats for these flights: 


12" O.C. 


Extruded 
Aluminum 


Tu" 


Ronge 


HEAD & JAMB 


he most complete 
ind authoritative 
vide for... 
WEATHER STRIPPING 
SOUND PROOFING 
IGHT PROOFING 
'HRESHOLDS 


y's 1967 Catalog shows 
y new products, contains 
full size drawings. 


"Od 


Adjusting Screw 


Thickness ,062” 


24" Adjusting 


Write today for your copy 
ZERO WEATHER STRIPPING CO., INC. 


- . «an; leaving 
urıy at 9:10 a.m. and arriving in 
Prague at 10:50 a.m. On return, 
Prague to Paris is left open. July 17, 
1 p.m., is the scheduled time for 
leaving Orly for Kennedy, arriving 
at the latter at 3 p.m. 

It is not necessary to return from 
Prague to Paris as a group, but dele- 
gates and other AIA members at- 
tending must fly as a group from 
Paris to New York, Paul said. 


ом Arca, 


ADJUSTABLE 
DOORSTOP 


Extreme Temperature 
NEOPRENE GASKET 


9 sound-proof 
9 light-proof 


9 weather-proof 


SEE OUR 

\CATALOG A 

|SWEET'S. 
eS 


Our 43rd year of service to architects 


415 Concord Avenue, Bronx, New York 10455 
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(212) LU 5-3230 
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| planning disciplines. 


..ague meeting and 
on to Moscow, Lenin; 
sinki, Stockholm, Copen; 
Paris, returning from Par 


[EDUCATION — | 
Harvard Plans New 
For Design and Plar 


Harvard University is plé 
$6 million center for archi 
landscape architecture, url 
sign and city and regional pl. 

It will be named George 
Hall in honor of the Cle 
banker and industrialist long 
in Harvard affairs. Presider 
than M. Pusey said members 
Gund family pledged $600,01 
ward the project and that $1. 
lion has been granted by the С. 
Gund Foundation—the larges 
ever for professional trainin 
architecture and design at Harv 

A $2 million grant from the 
partment of Health, Education 
Welfare under the Higher Edi 
tion Facilities Act and a gain 
some $500,000 from transfer 
property within the univers 
leaves about a $1.5 million to 
raised before construction begii 

Progress toward construction 
Gund Hall is the first major step 
the Graduate School of Design 
$11.6 million campaign to unify an 
strengthen its programs of researc 
and teaching in the design am 
Until hi: 
death last fall, Gund was a membe1 
of the campaign's National Execu- 


| tive Committee. 


> Columbia University has cre- 
ated an Institute of Urban Environ- 
ment in which teaching and re- 
search will be divided between 
domestic and foreign affairs—be- 
tween urban problems of the 
United States and special problems 
of rapid urbanization in under- 
developed countries. 

The Ford Foundation granted the 
Institute $400,000 for its work in 
the developing nations. Charles 
Abrams, professor of urban plan- 
ning and chairman of the Columbia 
School of Architecture's division of 
urban planning, is director of the 
institute. 
> Arthur Е, Sidells, AIA, of War- 
ren, Ohio, this month joins the Na- 
tional Architectural Accrediting 
Board. Appointed by Institute Pres- 
ident Charles M. Nes Jr., FAIA, 
Sidells succeeds Frederick Н. 
Hobbs Jr., AIA, as the representa- 
tive of the National Council of 
Architectural Registration P-- ° 


Give me a room I can love 


Give her PACE by Simmons— 
make it as “warm” as you like 


Warmth and style. That's what the 
coed wants. And you have to provide 
itwithina strictcollege housing budget. 

So give her new Simmons PACE, 
the dormitory furniture that lets you 
design the room exactly as you know 
she'd like it—without the expense and 
inconvenience of on-the-job millwork. 

Available in Contemporary, Tradi- 
tional or Elite styles, PACE cabinets, 
dressers, desks, bookcases and chairs 


are both functional and comfortable 
for the student. They're tough, built 
to take abuse for years. 

Seven standard wardrobes can be 
used individually or in a variety of com- 
binations. They can be assembled by 
unskilled laborers in minutes for a con- 
siderable savings in labor costs. 

The Hide-a-bed, a real space saver, 
can be operated by the tiniest coed. 
And it features the famous Beautyrest 


mattress for full comfort and long- 
term durability. 

PACE systems capitalize on every 
inch of floor space, often freeing up 
enough for additional rooms. That 
means true value for the school, free- 
dom for the architect/designer and for 
the student—a room she will love. 

Ask your Simmons representative 
for full details, or, if you prefer, write 
directly to us. 


CONTRACT DIVISION * MERCHANDISE MART • CHICAGO, ILL. 60654 


THIS FILE 
BELONGS 
in your FILE 


af you 


NEW file folder shows 
complete mirror line 


For selecting and specifying mirrors, 
this easy-to-use file folder can serve as 
а quick, convenient reference. Each FM 
mirror model is illustrated, carries 
complete size range, and includes 
specification information, Write today 
requesting the number of file folders 
needed for your office. 


Faries-McMeekan, Inc. 
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> Princeton University's School of 
Architecture has made major 
changes in its undergraduate cur- 
riculum. 

The changes were made to pro- 
vide the architectural student with 
a more liberal education. “The new 
plan, Dean Robert L. Geddes, 
AIA, said, “puts Princeton in the 
vanguard of architectural studies in 
its commitment to the humanities 
and social sciences." 

The new curriculum has the 
premise that a program in architec- 
ture, at the undergraduate level, 
should be the basis for work in 
many fields relating to man's phys- 
ical environment. 

The program is divided into four 
two-year cycles. Cycle 1 offers 
an introduction to environment 
studies, urban studies, visual 
studies and architecture to all stu- 
dents. Cycle 2, for the depart- 
mental student, offers a broad, hu- 
manistic and scientific view of 
these fields and provides for joint 


| studies with other disciplines. At 


the graduate level, Cycle 3 leads to 
a professional degree, while Cycle 
4 is a period of professional and 
scholarly specialization. 

> George Washington University 
is offering a graduate program in 
urban and regional planning that 
is strongly multidisciplinary. 

The first year consists of instruc- 
tion in the basics of urban and re- 
gional planning while the second 
year allows the student to develop 
his knowledge in a particular area 
—the lawyer might study problems 
of new legislation of benefit to 
cities while the engineer pursues 
studies in high-speed transit. 
> On exhibit at Colgate Univer- 
sitys Charles A. Dana Creative 
Arts Center is a collection of the 
works of the center's architect, 
Paul M. Rudolph, AIA. The exhibit 
represents 23 of his buildings. 
> The department of landscape 
architecture and regional planning 
of the University of Pennsylvania's 
Graduate School of Fine Arts has 
revised its curriculum to accommo- 
date students with a variety of 
academic and professional back- 
grounds, offering alternative 
courses of study toward a Master's 
Degree in Landscape Architecture. 

Candidates holding degrees in 
architecture or landscape architec- 
ture may graduate in two years; 
holders of Bachelor of Science or 
Bachelor of Arts degrees are re- 
quired to take an additional year. 

в The Universty of Michigan is 
offering a course June 5-16 on Com- 
puter Graphics for Designers. The 


fee is $300 and further information 
is available from Engineering Sum- 
mer Conferences, West Engineer- 
ing Building, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

> Applications for 1967 Cintas 
Fellowships, available to archi- 
tects, artists, musicians and authors 
of Cuban citizenship or lineage liv- 
ing outside Cuba, are being ac- 
cepted until July 1. 

Forms may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Cintas Fellowship Pro- 
gram, c/o Arts Division, Institute 
of International Education, 809 
United Nations Plaza, New York, 
N. Y. 10017. 
> Gibson A. Danes, dean of Yale 
University's School of Art and 
Architecture, has been appointed 
dean of visual arts at Westchester 
College. 

In making the move, he will be 
leaving the deanship of the nation's 
oldest collegiate art school —Yale's 
was founded in 1866—to become 
head of the newest. The West- 
chester campus is to be built as a 
unit of the State University of New 
York and is to open in 1970. 


Texas to Host Worldwide 
Meeting on Masonry 


An International Conference on 
Masonry Structural Systems to be 
held in Austin, Texas, Nov. 30-Dec. 
2, is expected to draw some 500 ar- 
chitects and engineers from more 
than a dozen countries, says C. T. 
Grimm, conference secretary. 

Conducted by the University of 
Texas and sponsored by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and the 
Clay Products Association of the 
Southwest, the conference will con- 
sider recent research and design 
practice for structural uses of ma- 
sonry, including high-rise, load- 
bearing brick buildings. 

Cooperating organizations in- 
clude the AIA, the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers and the 
Building Research Advisory Board, 
National Academy of Sciences. 


Institute Makes Changes 
In Public Relations 


The Institute has taken steps to 
improve its public relations pro- 
gram and has established an archi- 
tecture critic's medal and award for 
the communications media. 

Purpose of the latter is to recog- 
nize achievement in increasing the 
public's awareness and concern for 
quality in environmental design. 
The medal will be awarded for 

Continued on page 58 
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THINK COPPER... A 


Do you measure architectural excellence 
by the pound-price ? 


Coppermetals are not the cheapest material you can specify for architec- 

tural accents—nor are they always the most expensive. But no other 

metal offers the inherent beauty, range of colors, forms, versatility and 

durability of true copper alloys. Furthermore, you can attain all these 

advantages without upsetting budgets, by using coppermetals in locations 

where the eye can appreciate fine design and component quality. And A A 
remember, the texture and colors of copper architectural metals are more N ACON D 
than skin-deep. Copper may cost a bit more than substitutes. Don’t you AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
think it’s worth it? 


To see what imaginative designers can accomplish through the judicious use of coppermetals, turn page 


Here’s why leading architects use the coppermetals in modern design 


Enduring and consistent color red of copper to the warm, rich golds of the brasses 


Distinctive elegance yet friendly and warm and bronzes to the soft, silvery white of the nickel 
ч silvers. And for the most economical use of these 


Combine beauty with durability * А quality metals, consult with fabricators in the early 
Offer greater opportunities for creative design planning stages. They can help you apply standard 
Unequaled in providing the desirable accent to forms and sizes of sheet, rod, wire, tube, extruded 


and drawn shapes to your designs. Write for publica- 


other high-quality building materials. $ : 
tion, Architectural Metals by Anaconda," A.I.A. File 


Consider these advantages when you are selecting No. 15. Anaconda American Brass Company, Water- 
metals and don’t overlook the wide range of true, bury, Connecticut 06720. In Canada, Anaconda 
natural colors available in the copper alloys—from the American Brass, Ltd., Ontario. 


Lehigh County Courthouse, Allentown, Pa. 
Architects: Wolf & Hahn, Allentown, Pa. 


Fabricator: Trio Industries, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Window Frames and Reversible Sash are 
Everdur", an Anaconda high-strength 
engineering and architectural copper 
alloy. Tubular components are fabri- 
cated from strip by the economical roll- 
forming process. 


Fabricator: J. W. Fiske Architectural 


Metals Inc., Paterson, N.J 


Here the rich beauty of bronze in sheet, 
rod and tube products accentuates the 
fine marble, ceramie tile and wood used 


in this cireular stairway and elevator 


shaft. This is a typical example 


chiteetural beauty with bronze 


Bucks County Courl House, Doylestown, Pa. 


Architects: Carroll, Grisdale & Van Alen 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


H 


abgood Company 


Bronze. Fo 


appearance, 


an oxidized finish was specified. 


ANACONDA 


AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


Strong joints. 
Smooth walls. 


Small wonder. 


New SHEETROCK SW' Gypsum Wall- 
board features unique eased edges. New 
DuRABOND: -90 Compound bonds these 
edges together into Super-Weld joints, 
strongest wallboard joints ever developed. 

This system virtually eliminates joint 
imperfections caused by twisted framing, 
offset joints, poor framing alignment, 
damaged board edges. Now, for any dry- 


“Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. {Patent Pending 
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wall system you specify, walls strong and 
smooth as a billiard table. Of course, new 
SHEETROCK SW Wallboard meets code 
requirements. 

To realize the full benefits of this 
major advance, see your U.S.G. repre- 
sentative, or write to us at 101 South 
Wacker Drive, Department AJ-72, 
Chicago, Illinois 60606. 


UNITED States GYPSUM 
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NEW 
ЕШ GARDOX 


JOINT SEALING 
i COMPOUND 


makes mixing 
and applying 
as easy 

as A-B-C 


C: AND POU 


USE WHEREVER A RESILIENT, 
ELASTIC JOINT SEALER IS REQUIRED — 
SO SIMPLE IT'S FOOLPROOF 


Versatile GARDOX is a top-quality, rugged, foolproof, two-com- 
ponent sealant composed of one of the most durable elastomeric ma- 
terials available. It provides a tenacious bond (even at —20° F) to all 
concrete, steel and wood surfaces . . . ideal for use on highways, 
bridges, airport runways, concrete floors, commercial, industrial, home 
and driveway maintenance and concrete areas subject to gasoline and 
oil spillage. 


GARDOX is the easiest to use — yet most effective, two-component 
sealant on the market today. Mix in any quantities desired using a simple 
1:1 ratio. Maintains an effective bond in both high and low temperatures 
. . . Offers a firm, smooth, non-tracking surface in the summer and re- 
tains its flexibility in the winter. For complete information, request Sales 
Bulletin No. 411. 


ET W.R. MEADOWS, INC. 


15 KIMBALL STREET * ELGIN, ILLINOIS 60120 


CON UCTION 
MATERIALS 


W. R. MEADOWS OF GEORGIA, INC. 
4765 Frederick Drive, N. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30336. 


M. R. MEADOWS OF CANADA, LTD. 
130 Toryork Drive 
Weston, Ontario, Canada 
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Newslines from page 54 


such achievement over a period of 
time while the award certificate 
will be presented for a single sig- 
nificant contribution. 

The awards program and the 
changes in the public relations pro- 
gram were approved at the AIA 
Board of Directors’ March meeting. 

The board adopted the changes 
as suggested in the public relations 
study report of Michigan Region 
Director Philip J. Meathe. 

One of the report's recommenda- 
tion resulted in a major change in 
the Institute organization. The 
chairman of the reconstituted pub- 
lic relations committee will attend 
Executive Committee and board 
meetings and be directly respon- 
sible to the board—instead of 
working through the committee— 
commission structure. Its responsi- 
bilities will extend across all five 
Institute commissions. 

The Institute has a new director 
of public information. He is Carel- 
ton Jones, 43, of Baltimore. Jones 
succeeds Richard S. Stitt who re- 
signed to establish a private public 
relations service. Most recently, 
Jones has been director of public 
relations for George T. Petsche Ad- 
vertising in Washington, D. C. 

Jones is one of two new staff 
members. Maurice Austin Payne 
Jr., AIA, of St. Louis, has become 
assistant director of government 
relations. Payne received a Master 
of Architecture degree from the 
University of Illinois in 1957 and 
most recently has been a private 
practitioner in St. Louis. He is 35. 


Scientists Would Apply 
Space Tools to Cities 


What is good problem-solving 
for outerspace is good for urban 
space. This is the gist of a 48-page 
booklet published by the Housing 
and Urban Development Depart- 
ment. 

Modern scientific methods can 
solve many of the complex prob- 
lems besetting today's cities, con- 
cludes the booklet which is based 
on discussions during the Summer 
Study on Science and Urban De- 
velopment held at Woods Hole, 
Mass., last June. 

The main tools needed in the ur- 
ban field, as in outerspace, are 
data processing machines and the 
systems approach, the booklet con- 
tends. 

It says HUD can do for cities 
what the National Aeronautics and 


Continued on page 60 
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Il send you a complete list of our 
i Д " 
ur exhibit at the 1967 meeting of the 
Institute of Architects in New York. 


erations and unsightly wiring later. 
ust call 212-393-4537, collect, and 
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...and the first tenant hasn't even more than just telephones. They'll 


moved in. 
Chances are your tenants will need іп the blueprints. A 


Modern design, engineering and con- 
struction—with outdated communica- 
tions planning—add uptoobsolescence. 
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Space Administration has done for 
space flight by putting these tools 
in the hands of trained scientists, 
such as those who developed space 
technology. 

The Woods Hole conference was 
attended by about 50 nongovern- 
ment scientists and urban special- 
ists along with staff members from 
several federal agencies. The study 
was sponsored by HUD and the 
Office of Science and Technology 
in the President's Executive Office. 

"Creating a safe happy city is a 
greater challenge than a trip to the 
moon," the scientists at Woods 
Hole agreed, “because urban hous- 
ing is more complex than a rocket 
and the city is subject to more per- 
turbations than the moon. Its ever- 
changing problems, nevertheless, 
can be attacked in the same, logi- 
cal way we have gone about ex- 
ploring the universe.” 

Written by Volta Torrey of 
NASA, the booklet is on sale 
through the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C., 20401, for 
45 cents. 


AISC Awards Program 
Open for Eighth Year 


Entries in the eighth annual Ar- 
chitectural Awards of Excellence 
Program of the American Institute 
of Steel Construction are being re- 
ceived to June 1. 

Buildings anywhere in the na- 
tion, framed in structural steel and 
completed since Jan. 1, 1966, are 
eligible. 

Competition rules and entry 
forms are available from AISC, 101 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 10017. 
Winners will be awarded stainless 
steel plaques on which their entries 
will be engraved. The jurors are 
Robert L. Durham, FAIA, Institute 
first vice president; David N. 
Yerkes, FAIA, Middle Atlantic di- 
rector; Robert F. Hastings, FAIA, 
Detroit; Henry J. Degenkolb, San 
Francisco engineer; and Walter 
Sharp, director of the Tennessee 
Fine Arts Center. 


Five Architectural Firms 
Win in AISI Program 


Five architectural firms are 
among eight winners in the Design 
in Steel Award Program of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. 

The 1966-67 program received 
325 construction entries. Awards 
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were offered for both design and 
engineering in four kinds of pro- 
jects: residential, low-rise, high- 
rise and public works. ' 

Campbell & Wong & Associates, 
San Francisco architects, won the 
design award in residential con- 
struction for a steel framed and 
supported house on a steeply slop- 
ping site. Richard G. Stein & As- 
sociates, New York architects, and 
structural engineers Fraioli, Blum 
& Yesselman took design honors in 
low-rise construction for their de- 
mountable stage for New York's 
Central Park. 

Vincent G. Kling & Associates, 
Philadelphia, and the Norfolk, Va., 
firm of Oliver & Smith, associated 
architects, won design honors in 
the high-rise category for the Nor- 
folk city hall. Ralph H. Burkhard, 
AIA, Seattle, and structural engi- 
neers Anderson, Birkeland, Ander- 
son & Mast, Tacoma, shared best 
engineering honors in high-rise con- 
struction for their dormitories at 
Washington State College. 

Best engineering in the low-rise 
category went to Navy engineers 
Leo G. Bellarts Jr. and Roy R. 
Patchen for their steel barracks for 
the Armed Forces in Vietnam. 

An unmanned lighthouse de- 
signed by a US Coast Guard engi- 
neer, Howard C. Wickes, was se- 
lected for best design in public 
works construction. The same cate- 
gory's best engineering award went 
to consulting engineers Howard, 
Needles, Tammen & Bergendoff, 
Kansas City, Mo., for their ap- 
proach lighting at Minneapolis-St. 
Paul International Airport. 

A panel of eight architects, engi- 
neers and designers were jurors. 


AIA Programming Study 
Stalks Problems, Criteria 


The Institute is making an archi- 
tectural programming study that in- 
volves the collection of information 
from selected architectural firms 
and other sources and is aimed at 
benefiting the entire profession. 

Ben H. Evans, AIA, director of 
Research, said the study is part of 
a series on various practice areas 
delineated for improvement by last 
year's successful study "Emerging 
Techniques of Architectural Prac- 
tice." 

The programming study was un- 
dertaken with supplemental dues 
support and is being carried out by 
AIA staff and the Committee on 
Research for Architecture. 


Continued on page 62 
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For more information, 
write or call any of the 
Institute members listed below: 


MO-SAI INSTITUTE, INC. 
110 Social Hall Ave. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 
Members, Producers’ Council 
BADGER CONCRETE COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 54902 
BEER PRECAST CONCRETE LTD. 
Scarborough, Ontario, Canada 
BUEHNER & COMPANY, INC. 
Mesa, Arizona 85201 
CAMBRIDGE CEMENT STONE CO. 
Allston, Massachusetts 02134 
ECONOMY CAST STONE COMPANY 
Richmond, Virginia 23207 
FORMIGLI SALES COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103 
GOODSTONE MANUFACTURING, INC. 
Rochester, New York 14621 
GRASSI AMERICAN CORP. 
South San Francisco, California 94080 
HAMILTON CONCRETE PRODUCTS CO. 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 37407 


HARTER CONCRETE PRODUCTS, INC. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73106 


INTERPACE 
PRECAST CONCRETE PRODUCTS 


Pomona, California 91766 
JACKSON STONE COMPANY, INC. 
Jackson, Mississippi 39205 
OLYMPIAN STONE COMPANY, INC. 
Redmond, Washington 98052 
OOLITE INDUSTRIES, INC. 

Miami, Florida 33163 
PLASTICRETE CORPORATION 
Hamden, Connecticut 06514 

THE GEO. RACKLE & SONS CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44105 
READY-TO-POUR CONCRETE CO. 
Boise & Idaho Falls, Idaho 
SEKIGAHARA STONE CO., LTD. 
Tokyo, Japan 

SOUTHERN CAST STONE CO., INC. 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37901 
SUPERCRETE, LTD. 

Winnipeg 6, Manitoba, Canada 
TEXAS INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Arlington, Texas 76011 


WILSON CONCRETE COMPANY 
Omaha, Nebraska 68107 
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Civic Center / National City, California / Architect: Freeland Bird & Associates / General Contractor: Raymond А. Whitwer 


Facing and structural support 
combined in one Mo-Sai unit 


The textured surface of exposed 
natural white quartz aggregates in a 
light buff matrix provides the Center 
with a Mo-Sai facade of permanent 
beauty. The complete design 
flexibility of Mo-Sai allowed for 
casting of ribs that gracefully curve 
the height of the 22-foot Mo-Sai 
units. Varying in depth from one to 
four feet, the ribs add the desired 
strength to support the poured-in- 
place concrete floor and roof. 
Dowels in the base of the Mo-Sai 
units were grouted into the concrete 


foundation. Protruding reinforcing 
ties the Mo-Sai into the poured-in- 
place concrete on the second floor 
and roof. The Mo-Sai was smooth- 
troweled on the interior side and 
forms the complete wall unit. 
Permanent, maintenance-free 
beauty, design flexibility, fast, easy 
erection, and uniform high quality 
assured by factory controlled 
manufacturing methods are the 
advantages you receive when you 
specify genuine Mo-Sai manu- 
factured by the companies listed. 


Mesai. 


PRECAST, PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 
WITH EXPOSED AGGREGATE 


An Invitation 


to Quiet 
Conversation! 


riking Beauty 
odates All Panel . 
| Regular Pay Stations. 


Now, for the first time, a walk-up booth 
with acoustical quiet and privacy. An 
open invitation to a normal conver- 
sation in spite of street noise din. 
Prompts spontaneous calls. No rever- 
beration; no echo. 

Attractive charcoal gray and glass; 
stainless steel acoustical interior. 26" 
square sidewalk space-saver size; booth 
height 4355"; overall height 85". Ilu- 
minated interior and canopy. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Phone: Northbrook (312) 272-8880 
New York (212) 986-5072 


Or Write: 
ACOUSTICS 
DEVELOPMENT d 
CORPORATION 4 


1810 Holste Road, Dept. AIA-5 
Northbrook, Illinois 60062 anco 
Circle 306 on information card 
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Among specific objectives of the 
study is a definition of the signifi- 
cant problems being encountered 
by architects in their relationships 
with clients and in the development 
of criteria for design, Evans said. 
(see general article on program- 
ming, this issue). 

Another objective, he added, is 
to examine programming tech- 
niques of disciplines such as the 
aerospace industry. This effort will 
search for techniques that might 
be applied in architecture. 

"The systems approaches used in 
developing some of the extremely 
complex, and beautiful, jet aircraft 
may have relevance to buildings 
and the general environment," 
Evans said. 

He put aside the question of com- 
petence of "outside" groups en- 
gaged in architectural program- 
ming, saying, "It is difficult to be- 
lieve that the participation of the 
architect in the programming of a 
project will not in the final analysis 
produce a greater awareness of his 
part of the problems to be faced 
and ultimately result in a better 
design solution." 

"Nevertheless," he continued, 
"unless architecture takes a more 
positive role in promoting thorough 
programming by architects, these 
'outside' disciplines will move in 
and effectively influence design for 
better or worse." 

Evans said several projects such 
as the programming study are un- 
derway and that all attempt to 
glean information from forward- 
thinking architectural firms for the 
benefit of the entire profession. 

"Some firms will contribute more 
than others and it will cost them in 
time and energy to do this. To these 
firms, which are performing in the 
truest professional sense, we owe 
a debt of gratitude," he concluded, 
"and perhaps we may owe even our 
eventual existence in the fiercely 
competitive business world." 


HUD Contracts for Four 
Transit Research Studies 


The Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Department has contracted 
for four research projects to im- 
prove urban transportation. 

One project will study the im- 
pact of new transportation technol- 
ogies on the shape of the city as 
well as the effects on passenger 
movement. Carried on by the Stan- 


ford Research Institute of Menlo 
Park, Calif., this one is to come up 
with recommendations in 5 to 15 
years. 

The other research projects have 
shorter time limits, however. Said 
HUD Secretary Robert C. Weaver 
in awarding the nearly $1.5 mil- 
lion in contracts: 

"Our congested cities, irritated 
passengers and locked-in slum 
dwellers cannot wait 15 or even 
five years for major improvements 
in urban mobility." 

A second contract to conduct a 
study of existing systems and the 
orderly emergence of new ones— 
with solutions likely to become 
available in three to eight years— 
was awarded Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co., Pittsburgh, in associa- 
tion with Wilbur Smith Associates 
and the Institute for Public Admin- 
istration. 

For the earliest possible amelio- 
ration of air pollution, traffic con- 
gestion, transit failings and transit 
unavailability, a third contract to 
study methods to get improved re- 
sults on existing transportation 
was contracted for with Day & 
Zimmerman, Inc., of Philadelphia, 
in association with the FMC Corp. 

This contract calls for improve- 
ments that can be introduced 
within six months to three years of 
the completion of the study. 

The fourth contract, to Defense 
Research Corp. of Santa Barbara, 
Calif, seeks, through the aid of 
computers, a refined yet practical 
systems analysis of problems and 
solutions, strengths and weak- 
nesses, origins and destinations 
and points served and lands tra- 
versed in urban transportation. 

"We must above all remember 
that people do not exist to be trans- 
ported mor cities exist to be 
traversed—urban transportation 
should exist to enhance the hu- 
man amenities and quality of urban 
living," Weaver cautioned. 


Necrology 


GEORGE MAHAN JR. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


CHARLES T. ROBERTS 
Alexandria, La. 


Members Emeritus 

NICHOLAS WARFIELD GRATZ 
Lexington, Ky. 

ALFRED W. E. SCHOENBERG 
Kendall Park, N. J. 


OSWALD ALBERT TISLOW 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


montgomery moves people at 


ехробу/ 


with 26 Montgomery Escalators and 2 Elevators 
in 4 buildings and in the mass transit system 


A. PAVILLON de la FRANCE Designed on the theme 
of tradition and invention, this unique building is pre- 
pared to move people rapidly with six 40" Montgomery 
Escalators. 


B. THE BRITISH PAVILION An exciting group of build- 
ings equipped with four 48" Montgomery Escalators to 
move people between the several levels 


C. THE NETHERLANDS PAVILION The exterior alumi- 
num space-frame presents an interesting texture. 
Visitors here will be moved to the cantilevered wings 
by two 48" Montgomery Escalators 


D. PAVILION OF SWITZERLAND A classic design in 
exhibition buildings, this structure has two 40" Mont- 
gomery Escalators to serve traffic flow. 

Not illustrated are the following Montgomery installa- 
tions at Expo 67: 

ILE VERTE TRANSIT — Four 48" Escalators 

ILE NOTRE DAME TRANSIT — Four 48" Escalators 
MACKAY PIER TRANSIT — One 48" Escalator 
RENDEZVOUS la RONDE — Two 48" Escalators 
PLACE d' ACCUEIL — Two Elevators, One 48" Escalator 


montgomery” 
elevator company 


moline, illinois 61265 
ELEVATORS / ESCALATORS / POWER WALKS & RAMPS 


The Montgomery Escalator feature 
of Two-Steps-Level at entry and at 
exit assures passenger safety, re- 
duces accidents, speeds traffic flow. 


Ask us for planning guide on Mont- 
gomery Elevators, Escalators. Power 
Walks & Ramps. Bulletin No.5, 1967. 
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Before offering it to you, 


We want to sell you a nylon playing field like the one 
you’re looking at in this picture of the Houston Astrodome. 
Only we don’t want you to limit it to baseball. We want 
you to use it in a field house or a gym, or on a playground, 
a tennis court, a football field or a golf green. 

Now you know why we experimented a little. 

After all, if we’re going to uproot a tradition like grass 
we'd better have something going for us. 


we experimented a little. 


So we’ve produced a material that’s more than grass. Of course we don’t expect you to call up first thing to- 
It's AstroTurf*” morrow morning and order 100,000 square feet of Astro- 
AstroTurf Recreational Surfaces have the luxurious Turf. We know something this revolutionary has to have 
looks of grass with none of the drawbacks. They’re tougher, time to sink in. 
yet better able to cushion a fall. They’re easier to install So do things gradually. Send for our free brochure. 
and maintain with none of the high cost horrorsof mowing, Write to Monsanto’s Textiles Division, Box A, 350 Fifth 


weeding, sprinkling or replanting. Avenue, New York 10001. 
Astro Turf After you've read it, we'll expect a call. 


Monsanto Recreational Surfaces 
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New Fellows 


Corporate members to be re- 
ceived into the College of Fel- 
lows during the convention. 


Alfred Samuel Alschuler Jr. 
Chicago 

Service to the Profession 
Ralph Alexander Anderson Jr. 
Houston 

Design 

Alexander Hugo Bacci 
Chicago 

Design 

Fred Bassetti 

Seattle 

Design 

Albert B. Bauer 

New York 

Public Service 

Rex Louis Becker 

St. Louis 

Service To Profession 
Preston Morgan Bolton 
Houston 

Design 

Simon Breines 

New York 

Design 

Kenneth William Brooks 
Spokane 

Design 

Public Service 


George D. Brown 

New York 

Public Service 
Marshall Dwight Brown 
Kansas City 

Public Service 

Henry Charles Burge 
Pasadena 

Service to Profession 
Alan Burnham 

New York 

Literature 

David Holt Condon 
Washington-Metropolitan 
Design 

Edwin Boykin Cromwell 
Arkansas 

Design 

Public Service 

George Edson Danforth 
Chicago 

Education 

Edward Dupaquier Dart 
Chicago 

Design 

John Jacob Desmond 
Baton Rouge 

Design 

Albert M. Dreyfuss 
Central Valley 

Service to Profession 
Philmer J. Ellerbroek 
Orange County 

Design 


Theodore Lincoln Eschweiler* Willard S. Hahn 


Wisconsin 

Service to Profession 
R. Rea Esgar* 
Chicago 

Service to Profession 
John Lane Evans 
Philadelphia 

Public Service 
Williford James Evans 
Baton Rouge 

Service to Profession 
Public Service 
Miguel Ferrer 

Puerto Rico 

Design 

Max Flatow 
Albuquerque 

Public Service 
Robert L. Geddes 
Philadelphia 

Design 

Charles Booher Genther 
Chicago 

Design 

Grayson Gill 

Dallas 

Science of Construction 
Service to Profession 
Michael Goodman 
Northern California 
Public Service 
Lester C. Haas 
Shreveport 

Public Service 


Eastern Pennsylvania 
Service to Profession 
Public Service 


George Naylor Hall 
Northern Indiana 
Service to Profession 
Public Service 

Mark Garrison Hampton 
Florida Central 

Design 

Albert Lewis Haskins Jr. 
North Carolina 

Service to Profession 


Frederick H. Hobbs Jr. 
Columbus 
Service to Profession 


Victorine du Pont Homsey 
Delaware 

Design 

Charles S. Ingham 
Pittsburgh 

Service to Profession 


Yandell Johnson 
Arkansas 

Service to Profession 
Hugh McKittrick Jones Jr. 
Connecticut Society of 
Architects 

Service to Profession 
Public Service 

Edward A. Kane 


Southern Illinois 
Service to Profession 


Classroom Counter-Top Fountains Complete "self-rimming" type pre-assem- 
bled for easy installation. Stainless steel receptor has push-button-operated, 
two-stream projector with automatic stream control. Goose neck glass-filler 
faucet optional. Also available in porcelain-enameled cast iron. 


MODEL No. 5641 


ARE YOU GETTING THESE EXCLUSIVE 


Fully-Recessed Wall Fountains 
Stainless steel drinking fountain 
with self-closing lever handle and 
removable drain strainer plate. 
Push-button, glass-filler faucet and 
matching cuspidor with flushing jet 
optional. Exposed fittings chromium 
plated. Also available in heavy vit- 
reous china. 

MODEL No. 5804 


— M! 


Face-Mounted Wall Fountains 
Integral-trap housing, concealed 
wall hanger. Self-closing, cross 
handle stop with automatic stream 
regulator and two-stream, mound- 
building projector. Choose from 3 
models. Push-button glass filler op- 
tional. Available in stainless steel 
or heavy vitreous china. 

MODEL No. 5913 


Automatic Freeze Protection 


For outdoor installations exposed to 
freezing temperatures. Automatic 
frost-proof supply valve and drain 
assembly provide complete drain- 
ing into plumbing cabinet mounted 
on interior wall face. Available in 
stainless steel or porcelain-enam- 
eled cast iron. 


MODEL No. 5901 


George Edward Kassabaum 
St. Louis 
Service to Profession 


Charles Erwin King 
St. Louis 
Design 


Clarence Kivett 
Kansas City 
Public Service 


C. Theodore Larson 
Huron Valley 
Education 


Robert H. Levison 
Florida Central 
Service to Profession 


Grinnell Willis Locke 
Baltimore 
Service to Profession 


Victor Alfred Lundy 
New York 
Design 


Donald Henry Lutes 
Southwestern Oregon 
Service to Profession 
Public Service 


Chris Revell Maiwald 
Western Illinois 
Service to Profession 


Joseph F. Morbito 
Eastern Ohio 
Education 


Halley Taylor 


Edward Allen Moulthrop 
North Georgia 

Design 

Noverre Musson 
Columbus 

Literature 


George Nemeny 
New York 
Design 

Walter A. Netsch 
Chicago 

Design 

Buford Pickens 
St. Louis 
Literature 
Education 


Stephen Hinley Richardson 
Seattle 

Public Service 

Charles H. Richter Jr. 
Baltimore 

Design 

Burton Rockwell 

Northern California 
Service to Profession 
Public Service 

Archibald Coleman Rogers 
Baltimore 

Service to Profession 
Public Service 

Isadore Rosenfield 

New York 

Design 

Literature 


T. Trip Russell 
Florida South 
Public Service 


Julius Siegfrid Sandstedt 
Wisconsin 

Service to Profession 
Nicholas Satterlee 
Washington-Metropolitan 
Design 

George Frederick Schatz 
Cincinnati 

Service to Profession 
Walter Scholer Jr. 
Central-Southern Indiana 
Service to Profession 


Adolph Robert Scrimenti 
New Jersey Society 

of Architects 

Service to Profession 
Harry W. Seckel 

Hawaii 

Service to Profession 
Bruce Harry Smith 
Detroit 

Service to Profession 
Herbert Livington Smith III 
Virginia 

Service to Profession 
Linus Burr Smith 
Nebraska 

Education 

J. Rowland Snyder 
Washington-Metropolitan 
Service to Profession 


Walter Howard Sobel 
Chicago 

Service to Profession 
Edward Anders Sévik 
Minneapolis 

Design 

Literature 

Allen John Strang 
Wisconsin 

Service to Profession 
Design 

Osvaldo Luis Toro 
Puerto Rico 

Design 

Mace Tungate Jr. 
Houston 

Service to Profession 
Charles F. Ward Jr. 
Philadelphia 

Science of Construction 
Gordon Greenfield Wittenberg 
Arkansas 

Service to Profession 
Louis Michael Wolff 
South Carolina 
Design 

Hachiro Yuasa 

East Bay 

Service to Profession 
Simon B. Zelnik 
Bronx 

Design 

Education 


*Advanced posthumously 


VANDAL PROOF FEATURES ? 


Semi-Recessed Wall Fountains 
Stainless steel, semi-recessed foun- 
tain with self-closing, cross handle 
supply valve. Automatic stream 
regulator. Push-button glass-filler 
faucet and matching cuspidor with 
flushing jet optional. Exposed fit- 
tings chromium plated. Also avail- 
able in heavy vitreous china. 
MODEL No. 5800 


ARE YOU GETTING THESE 
VANDAL-PROOF FEATURES? 


© STAINLESS STEEL CONSTRUCTION — WILL NOT 
CHIP, DENT, CRACK, STAIN, OR WEAR THROUGH. 


* LOCK SCREWS TO PREVENT REMOVAL OF EXPOSED 
FITTINGS. 


* SOLID FORGED-BRASS, CHROME-PLATED PRO- 
JECTORS AND CROSS HANDLES. 


* SQUIRT-PROOF, TWO-STREAM PROJECTOR. 


* STURDY METAL PLATE COVERS BOTTOM OF WALL 
FOUNTAINS — PREVENTS TAMPERING WITH 
VALVES & FITTINGS. 


If you'd like complete information about Halsey Taylor 
drinking water equipment for schools and other public 
places, write for new catalogs : 


[Г] HALSEY TAYLOR DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
[C] HALSEY TAYLOR ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS 


Maley Taylor, 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR COMPANY 
1566 Thomas Rd., Warren, O. 44481 
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| UNFINISHED BUSINESS | 


Following the convention in Den- 
ver last year, there were some con- 
structive suggestions made along 
the lines of enabling architects to 
reach a wider audience. Oftentimes 
at these affairs we seem to be talk- 
ing to ourselves. 

Since most of the architects who 
attend these meetings are leaders 
in their own communities, it was 
felt that the 1967 convention might 
offer more of the tools to assist 
them at the local level. Along such 
lines, this year's theme concerns 
“The New Architect." What will he 
be like during the next 25 years? 
What role will he fill in his com- 
munity? 

Toward a clearer definition, the 
1967 convention will discuss the 
various aspects of this new-archi- 
tect's role in the social and eco- 
nomic fabric of our future lives. 
It will last four days, from Monday 
through Thursday, May 15-18. 

The first day's theme will be 
"The Education of the Architect." 
Setting the stage for a workshop- 
style discussion will be Dr. Harold 
Taylor, former president of Sarah 
Lawrence College and author of 
more than 300 books and articles 
on education including Education 
and Freedom. Following what is 
certain to be a challenging address, 
there will be a discussion concern- 
ing the AIA Education Research 
Project and related aspects of edu- 
cation which are of keen current 
interest to architects. Moderator 
will be Walter B. Sanders, FAIA. 

The second day's theme will be 
"Architecture as a Profession." The 
keynote speaker will be Charles 
Luckman, whose career in business 
as well as in architecture suggests 
a point of view that is certain to be 
stimulating if not controversial. He 
will be followed by a team of 
equally worthy panelists who will 
discuss the most pertinent aspects 
of professional practice today and 
what we can expect in the near 
future. Emphasis will be on the 
entrepreneural factors. 

Wednesday's theme will deal 
with accomplishing good design 
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BY MAX O. URBAHN, FAIA 
President, New York Chapter AIA 


Great City, Great Convention 


within local government, with the 
accent on urban recreation. We are 
particularly fortunate in having 
Mayor John V. Lindsay take part in 
this portion of our program. His 
concern and interest in problems of 
the metropolis are well known 
across the nation. Following his ad- 
dress, there will be a presentation 
of architectural and planning solu- 
tions to urban recreational prob- 
lems. These solutions are adaptable 
to every community from New 
York to San Francisco and small 
towns anywhere between the two. 

New York's Commissioner of 
Recreation and Cultural Affairs, 
August Heckscher, and Philip C. 
Johnson, FAIA, will participate in 
this dramatic and stimulating pres- 
entation of original material. Com- 
missioner Heckscher, an Honorary 
Member of the Institute, brings to 
this discussion his background as 
director of the Twentieth Century 
Fund. 

On Thursday, our attention will 
be concentrated on technology. We 
have been able to attract Arthur 
Clarke, world famous author deal- 
ing in the field we commonly call 
“science fiction," who has pre- 
dicted many of the events now tak- 
ing place in outerspace research. 
His keynote address will be fol- 
lowed by a panel discussion by 
prominent authorities, moderated 
by Stephen Kliment, AIA, editor of 
Architectural & Engineering News. 

In conjunction with this year's 
convention, the New York Chapter 
will be observing its Centennial 
Year. We anticipate the highest 
attendance in AIA convention his- 
tory and have put together a social 
program worthy of the occasion. 

To help make all of this more 
meaningful, a copy of the AIA 
Guide to New York City will be 
given to each of you attending the 
convention. It will focus on the 
development of New York as a 
great metropolis and will be of spe- 
cial interest to both tourists and 
residents concerned with the city's 
historical architecture as well as to 
members of our profession. 


A group of building product 
manufacturers representing a broad 
cross-section of the industry is 
sponsoring this guidebook, which 
will provide illustrated walking 
tours through various New York 
areas (accompanied by keyed maps) 
and will be the first comprehensive 
reference to the physical and archi- 
tectural framework of the city. 

Our social calendar will begin 
with a gala black-tie party hosted 
by the F. W. Dodge Corp. at the 
Whitney Museum on the night of 
your arrival, Sunday, May 14, at 
7 p.m. The next five days are 
crammed with opportunities to tour 
New York's finest buildings, mu- 
seums and other cultural points of 
interest. Here is a brief day-by-day 
summary: 

On Monday evening, May 15, the 
President's Reception will be held 
in the Great Hall of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art. 

On Tuesday, events include a 
tour of New York architects' homes 
and offices; and one of the great 
attractions that Manhattan has to 
offer, a boat trip around the island 
with music and refreshments from 
8 to 11 p.m. 

Highlight of the convention's so- 
cial calendar will take place at Lin- 
coln Center on Wednesday evening 
at 8:30 p.m. when Gold Medalist 
Wallace Harrison, FAIA, will be 
the host at his Metropolitan Opera 
House for a performance of the 
Royal Ballet. This will be followed 
by a champagne reception across 
the mall hosted by Mr. Johnson at 
his New York State Theater. 

Thursday evening will be de- 
voted to our traditional windup 
event, the Annual Dinner and Ball. 

On Friday, those who wish to 
remain in New York are invited to 
join in any of several tours to visit 
public housing, office buildings or 
schools in New York City, or a side 
trip to New Haven, Conn. The 
choice is yours, the opportunities 
are many and we are confident that 
your visit with us in New York will 
be a rewarding and memorable ex- 
perience. LJ 
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Scientists and philosophers agree that we may 
have reached one of the decisive turning points 
in the history of humanity, comparable to the 
domestication of animals, the invention of tools, 
the establishment of cities and the conception of 
the universe. 

This can only be dimly perceived, of course. 
Straining to look ahead another two decades, we 
think we see mammoth explosions of technology 
and population and an inevitable change—which 
in part, is already taking place—in the social and 
moral values of our people. We cannot say 
whether these values will be better or worse than 
ours, only that they will be different. 

Predicting the future used to be the occupation 
of few except philosophers and fortune tellers. 
Now it has become the preoccupation of research 
and marketing specialists of great corporations, 
the central subject of governmental and intellec- 
tual task forces, and the livelihood of a new breed 
of businessmen. This is true simply because, as 
events move ever more rapidly, it becomes in- 
creasingly important to anticipate them. Other- 
wise products fail, investments flounder, markets 
go stagnant and whole armies of breadwinners 
abruptly find their education useless and their 
work skills obsolete. 

Architects have had no immunity from the 
virus of change, though some may wish they did. 
This is natural enough. Like most mature people, 


we are accustomed to thinking in straightline pro- 
jections of the present. Our perception of past 
and present has developed out of an accumulated 
heritage of family ideas, a continuing sense of 
place and a relatively stable body of scientific, 
social and political information. There are no 
such links to the future. 

Would you agree that the automobile has 
affected our lives, our residential patterns, our 
values? It has taken 50 years for the auto to 
reach its present schizophrenic state of eminence 
and notoriety. Television has created a new elec- 
tronic culture in our nation in just 10 years. Lead- 
ing psychologists and semanticists credit it, more 
than anything else, with responsibility for such 
divergent happenings as the explosive aspirations 
of minorities and the emergence of new art forms. 

What will tomorrow's picture-phone, sup- 
posedly a short step from reality, do to American 
business and the basic purpose of our cities when 
the employer finds he can satisfactorily contact 
and deal with his colleagues, prospects and em- 
ployees without leaving his home? Fantastic? 
Not very. It becomes even a little humdrum when 
you delve very far into the wild, woolly and 
apparently immediate future of environmental 
electronics. 

Yet there is another side to this bewildering 
geometric form. Sometime before Secretary U 
Thant issued his last set of disapproving com- 
ments on our involvement in Vietnam, he said 
something very penetrating about the kind of 
world we live in today. He noted that the central, 
stupendous truth of our time is that relatively 
well-developed nations no longer have to gauge 
their efforts and aspirations by the extent of their 
resources. By harnessing and directing our new 
technology, we can tailor these resources to our 
aspirations. 

John Rubel, a former Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, pointed out that we developed a space 
technology and collateral space hardware from 
scratch when it became a matter of national 
policy to do so. 

Goals were established, market inventives 
were created and business swarmed to the scene 
to profit from the newly founded enterprises. 
Some of these new businesses—the aerospace 
industry being one—are already casting their eyes 
toward that venerable institution, the building 
industry, with, we suspect, the thought of dis- 
placing and replacing it. And what, we may prop- 
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erly inquire, is this likely to mean to us? It takes 
a little thought. 

The customary way of creating environment in 
the past was for the client, who also was the 
owner and user, to hire the architect. The client 
brought to the creative process his land, financing 
and personal requirements. The architect brought 
to it his design skills, his accumulated experience 
in getting things done in the traditional way and 
his role as head of a team of specialists and con- 
sultants. After plans were agreed upon and the 
design refined and approved, the contractor was 
summoned to build the facility. The building 
product manufacturers and suppliers were, of 
course, interested in reaching all three members 
of the creative triumvirate. 

But, in the past few years, this process has be- 
come less sharply defined. The owner today is 
often a group—a corporation, committee, syndi- 
cate, board, government agency, insurance com- 
pany or entrepreneur—whose decision-making 
processes are complex and whose method of 
operation sometimes encourages a “turnkey” ap- 
proach to building. 

The owner’s attitude toward the creative proc- 
ess has undergone changes for many reasons, 
among them the encouragement provided by the 
tax laws to build quickly and badly. Contrari- 
wise, new values and demands have been estab- 
lished by planning legislation and a variety of 
governmental or governmentally assisted build- 
ing and redevelopment programs. Financing and 
even land assembly are no longer brought to the 
creative process. They are often part of the feasi- 
bility study. Even suppliers have, in a growing 
number of instances, forsaken their traditional 
roles and become, to one degree or another, in- 
vestors and owners. 

At the same time, the input of information 
required for all but the simplest building projects 
has grown enormously. Because life itself has 
grown more complex, so have the nature and vol- 
ume of information needed on human needs, atti- 
tudes, work performance, market behavior and 
land use, to name but a few considerations. 

AIA committee and task forces have been 
working for a considerable time now to stay 
abreast of changes needed in office practice pro- 
cedures, ethics and education, and to bring new 
experience and information on urban design and 
expanded services to practitioners. As our mem- 
bers know, the Institute has an ongoing educa- 
tional research project of great importance which 
is being conducted by Dean Robert Geddes, AIA, 
of Princeton and will, in time, involve many other 
schools. The purpose of this study, for which the 
AIA has made a substantial grant, is to define 
the kind of education architectural students will 
need 10, 15 and 20 years from now. 

But this is not an effort that can or should be 
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made on one front alone. In light of some of the 
trends that are beginning to take shape in design, 
building, land use, as well as the proliferation of 
“futurist” activities by corporations, government 
and educational groups of other kinds, we be- 
lieve it may be possible to develop useful in- 
formation on the probable building patterns of 
the immediate years ahead and arrive at an in- 
formed opinion on the role we may play in shap- 
ing them. 

To this end, we have appointed a committee 
of some of our most thoughtful practitioners and 
educators to plan a series of conferences with 
prominent people in many diverse fields which, 
directly or indirectly, impinge upon the building 
process. Chairman of this special Committee on 
the Future of the Profession is Llewelyn Pitts, 
FAIA. The first of these meetings with a cross- 
section of America’s leaders was conducted as a 
small pilot project at Airlie House in Virginia in 
late April. 

Lest we be accused of excessive "global-think," 
I will hasten to say that I do not believe that all 
of our problems lie in the future or that we cannot 
recognize what some of them are right now. It is 
extremely difficult, and I am fully aware of it, 
to produce buildings of which we can be proud. 
It is a challenging task to expand our services 
and skills sufficiently to help our clients make the 
right choices in the locations, sizes and even 
kinds of buildings they might most profitably 
build. It is increasingly difficult to staff our offices 
with skilled help, and it is becoming quite clear 
that the practicing architect must quickly learn to 
train others and use devices to take over that 
traditional part of his work which is essentially 
noncreative. 

As citizens, we also have clear and present 
civic obligations which we must discharge, and 
not only for altruistic reasons. We can hardly 
boast of exercising our skills to restore physical 
order to the city or to create it, often for the first 
time, in the suburban areas around it when we are 
given only the leavings of other decision-makers 
to work with. The land speculator, highway plan- 
ner and antiquated rules of our municipalities 
combine, far more often than not, to prevent the 
architect from doing anything but the most inci- 
dental kind of patchwork on the urban carcass. 
The remedies for this situation lie only in the ar- 
chitect's participation in the political, social and 
economic affairs of his community. 

Itisa tribute, I think, to the flexibilty, resources 
and priceless optimism of our profession that we 
can aspire to the solution of our present problems 
at the same time that we attempt to anticipate 
those that lie ahead of us. The two are not un- 
related. Picasso has said that art does not evolve; 
it marches. 

We must join the march. [1 


Two for 
the 
Seesaw 


BY WILLIAM W. CAUDILL, FAIA 


About four years ago, I ceremoniously posted on 
my office door a big hand-lettered sign. It read: 


CENTER FOR RURAL DESIGN 


Was I off on a bucolic flight of fancy? No. I 
was just trying to keep things in balance a bit at 
Rice University. I was reacting to the disarming- 
ly unnoticed revolution in architectural educa- 
tion—presently going full blast—which began 
so quietly about five years ago when the schools 
started responding to the challenges of the cities. 
My sign was in direct counterbalance to a trio of 
my young professors who found $500 for books 
and an empty room to work in, and who had put 
up their sign: 


CENTER FOR URBAN DESIGN 


Am I against urban design? Of course not! 
Who would attack motherhood? Urban design is 
“in.” It's architecture's answer to the pill and 
LSD. Almost every school offers courses in ur- 
ban design; those that don't, simply don't count. 
Three years ago at the University of Washington 
there was only a mild interest in urban design. 
Today it has approximately 140 students spe- 
cializing in that field. 

The trend manifests itself at every school of 
architecture. Young professors and students are 
committed, as were members of no previous 
generation, to redeem the social and architec- 
tural imperfections of the cities. Altruistically 
motivated, they know that something has to be 
done to make the cities livable. They want to be 
a part of it. They are meeting the challenge. My 
sign-posting protest was not to negate urban de- 


sign but simply to remind the faculty that there 
must be an equilibrium in architectural educa- 
tion. It seemed to me then—and even more so 
now—that the powerful urban design movement 
is vying with, and overtaking, the quest for ex- 
cellence in building design. 

The UD Bandwagon— Consider the following 
excerpt, taken from a news release from Prince- 
ton University: “The school is dedicated to the 
proposition that the traditional responsibility of 
the architect as the designer of isolated build- 
ings has been replaced by a wider sense of re- 
sponsibilities as the world becomes increasingly 
more urban and the life in our towns and cities 
more complex." 

If F read correctly, it says that the Princeton 
faculty is much more interested in urban design 
and city planning than in individual buildings. 
Most faculties are. One of my friends from an- 
other well-known university ended a recent let- 
ter with this: "How goes it at Rice? When do you 
people get on the urban design master's program 
bandwagon?" The schools are making the big 
switch from building design to urban design. 
They are looking to tomorrow. 

Most of the world's people will live in cities. 
We all know that urban problems will increase. 
What's new about an urbanized society? True, 
there were cities over 5,000 years ago. But it 
wasn't until the turn of this century that even 
one nation—Great Britain—could be classified 
as predominantly urbanized. The United States 
was nearly there. New York City wasn't exactly 
a cow pasture in 1900—certainly no place for 
my “Center for Rural Design." Chicago's urban 
areas expanded nearly six times in the 20 years 
between 1870 and 1890. The saving grace there 
was a good supply of men like Jenney, Roche, 
Holabird, Root, Burnham, Adler and Sullivan, 
who had the creativity to help solve physical 
problems created by urbanization. We need 
more of their kind—the brains-and-guts kind— 
not just for highly urbanized Chicago, New York 
and Boston but for Oklahoma City, Omaha, 
Albuquerque and Seattle, not to mention Mes- 
quite, Texas, and Yakima, Washington. 

The Search for Building Designers — And 
where are our Adlers and Sullivans? They're 
here. Maybe we have to look for them, just as 
we have to look for outstanding buildings. More 


Urban design has a place in tomorrow's practice, sure—but will 
there be anybody to plan the buildings? Not unless current in- 
fatuation with urban design is balanced by a healthy respect for 
the architecture of individual structures. 
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leaders will be coming because educators now 
recognize the speed of man’s recently begun 
social revolution toward establishing a metro- 
society. Practitioners, too, are protesting against 
the narrow individual-building view of architec- 
tural practice. This change has already produced 
urban-conscious architects, if not well-trained 
urban designers. More are coming. 


The author: Mr. Caudill is both a practitioner and an 
educator, being a principal in the Houston firm of Cau- 
dill Rowlett Scott and director of the School of Architec- 
ture, Rice University. Sketches by Andrew Belschner. 


But there is no one on the other end of the 
seesaw. Excellent building designers are not 
coming. One has only to look at the design prob- 
lems submitted during state board examinations. 
During the last exam in Texas, only 39 percent 
passed. Two of my professors said that if they 
had had their way, less than one-quarter would 
have done so. The problem was a simple office 
structure. On the basis of single-building per- 
formance, this is an indictment of the schools. 

The schools, including Rice, seem much more 
interested in turning out urban designers than 
project architects. Replacing building designers 
with urban designers is a bum trade. We need to 
add, not replace. We have to have both kinds of 
architects. There may be a time when architects 
will not have the chance to design single build- 
ings, but this will not happen in the lifetime of 
my students. But mine are in for a change. Mar- 
shall McLuhan states in Understanding Media 
that we are entering the electronic age, with the 
accent on communication. More likely, we are 
entering the urban-life age, with an architectural 
accent. The big change will be in the physical 
environment. Unquestionably, future architects 
must have an urban design consciousness. But 
mass migration of architects to planning through 
urban design should be of great concern. 


“Mass migration of architects to planning through ur- 
ban design should be of great concern.” 


Students throughout the US are being given 
urban design problems in lieu of building prob- 
lems. During the last jury week at Rice, the 
fourth-, fifth- and sixth-year students submitted 
solutions of urban design problems—problems 
conceived with little concern for the single 
building. The previous juries involved second- 
and third-year students in urban design—no 
concern for the single building. Very few young 
professors are dedicated to single buildings and 
want to raise the design of the same to a more 
sophisticated level. So the students get urban 
design problems. At least one young professor 
at Rice believes that building is a fundamental 
discipline, and urban design a fringe discipline. 
He came up with this unique thought: “Let’s 
specialize in buildings. Let’s be the only school 
in the country that turns out project architects 
—we can have a monopoly.” 

Others Do the Thinking— There are reasons 
why professors are more interested in urban de- 
sign than in individual buildings. Who writes 
the new books? Very few are written by archi- 
tects. First, architects haven’t the time to re- 
search and write; they can barely find time to go 
to conventions to listen to nonarchitects tell 
them that architecture is dead. Second, archi- 
tects, bound to their strict code of ethics, risk 
censure for criticizing the works of other archi- 
tects, and therefore disqualify themselves as 
critics of the subject they know best. Our trouble 
is prosperity. But I am afraid it is a prosperity 
crisis with no time for thinking. Hence we let 
others do our thinking for us. For ethical and 
economic reasons, we allow new books to be 
written by sociologists, psychologists, econo- 
mists, engineers, planners and almost everyone 
else but architects. These nonarchitect writers 
skirt the simple fact that good planning cannot 
exist without good building design and good 
construction. 

The violent swing from building design to ur- 
ban design solves one problem but creates a 
much greater one. Our concern at this time 
should be problem selection, instead of problem 
solving. What about the problem of individual 
buildings? Who will design the units of the meg- 
aforms we educators so dearly love? We cannot 
trade our microscopes for telescopes. We need 
both the microscopers and the telescopers in this 
profession. If we don’t watch ourselves, we shall 
lose interest in details, and building design will 
become a lost art. 

No Building Is an Island—Back to the seesaw: 
Let me continue this teeter-tottering from urban 
design to individual building design. Like man, 
a building cannot exist in solitary confinement. 
Like man, a building has the paradox of being an 
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individual and fitting with the group. We say 
that architecture is a social art that has to do 
with groups of people, as much or even more 
than it has to do with the individual. We also 
know that it is the individual that counts, yet 
"No man is an island." Nor is any building. 

Which is the most important: the individual 
or society? Which is the most important: build- 
ing design or urban design? Both are, in archi- 
tecture. Architectural education needs balance, 
and there exists today an imbalanced situation. 
Building design is hurting. The schools are not 
turning out enough good designers who will 
qualify as highly competent project architects. 
I once warned the faculty that our school might 
have the dubious honor of being the first to pro- 
duce architects who can’t do buildings; I now 
warn other schools. 

Nor am I the only educator concerned. The 
Committee on Advancement of Architectural 
Education, Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Architecture, included the following statement 
in its last annual report: 

“The committee discussed at length the 
changing nature of the profession and present 
trends in architectural education. Some concern 
was expressed at a noticeable tendency for 
schools to become involved in large urban and 
regional planning problems at undergraduate 
level, often to the neglect of those subjects 
which form the basis of the architect's tradition- 
al and continuing responsibility, the design and 
construction of building to meet human needs." 

In preparing to meet tomorrow's complete ur- 
banization, we are running the risk of losing not 
only the art of building design but also our iden- 
tity as architects. So we live dangerously. Does 
this spell doom? I see no "lost profession." The 
architect is an adaptable bird. Like his profes- 
sional ancestors centuries ago, he will continue 
to thrive on change and, more than likely, will 
still be around for a few more centuries despite 
turmoil. Turmoil is necessary—in education and 
in practice. Turmoil is the wake of change, and 
change must be. The broad approach had to 
come. But I can't see architects trying to become 
better psychologists than psychologists, better 
sociologists than sociologists, better economists 
than economists or better scientists than scien- 
tists. I can only see architects becoming better 
architects, with the appreciation for, and the 
ability to work with, other disciplines. 

Let's consider urban design for a moment. 
Urban designers work with everyone, from 
bankers to bakers. It is particularly important 
that this kind of architect have the broad base 
because the actual physical planning involves 
only about 4 to 6 percent of time, money and 


"Soft curricula . . . must give way to hard curricula." 


energy expended in developing urban designs. 
Tomorrow calls for more, better and many kinds 
of architects, not the soft kind who spread them- 
selves too thin but the hard kind who achieve 
depth in something. The popular, spread-out, 
soft curricula with resulting superficialities must 
give way to hard curricula. A "little dab here 
and a little dab there" has to go. We need many 
specialists who dig deep. 

Firms Are Too Big or Too Small—But tomor- 
row we shall have particular need for highly 
talented specialists who excel in designing indi- 
vidual buildings and units of building groups. If 
not, product designers will take over churches, 
schools and shopping centers as the developers 
have taken over houses and apartments. But is 
ita matter of "taking over," orare we relinquish- 
ing the responsibility? Most of our firms are too 
big to do small houses. Curiously, most of our 
firms are too small to do big projects. During the 
last 15 years, the Caudill Rowlett Scott firm has 
associated with 93 different firms for the pur- 
pose of doing large projects. In a good number 
of cases, we were actually hired by the smaller 
firm. 

Problems springing from urbanization are so 
difficult that we are having to bring in nonarchi- 
tects to help us. At Rice we have artists, engi- 
neers and lawyers on our faculty, as well as 
urban designers and architects. We need an 
economist, a psychologist and a sociologist to 
give greater breadth and depth to our architec- 
tural team. But we shall still have a team whose 
prime interest is producing a better architec- 
ture. The educator 10 years ago wouldn't have 
dreamed of doing this. 

The outside specialists unquestionably are 
helping us, but there has been an interesting side 
effect. The new open-door policy of architec- 
tural education has given us false hopes of be- 
coming great generalists, not narrow specialists 
—new kinds of renaissance men who have depth 
in science, engineering, fine arts, anthropology, 
sociology, psychology and even psychiatry. We 
have conventions with the theme of “Total Ar- 
chitecture," inferring that it must have a “Total 
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Architect"—Leonardo da Vinci with a com- 
puter, to my way of thinking. 

I get hypnotized with this thought myself. 
Leonardo da Caudillo! How nice! The truth is, I 
bet the principals in my firm could not pass the 
state exam right now if we took it together. Pass- 
ing the architect's exam doesn't make a total 
architect of me. I'm a direct, dig-deep, narrow- 
minded specialist. And believe me, I need pro- 
grammers, urban designers, planners, design 
developers and a roomful of technologists and 
social planners. I'm no total architect! But I want 
to be on a total team doing total architecture, 
holding down my position with a high degree of 
competence. If the elimination of superficialities 
requires specialization, then I am willing to give 
up my Leonardo image. 


ART SCIENCE 
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“Architecture is so complex that it is impossible for 
one man to have complete mastery of the art.” 


Architects fear specialization. They want to 
be the broad, liberal-artsy type. Who's to say 
who is a generalist? The most narrow specialists 
I know are the so-called generalists. Not too long 
ago, I overheard a conversation between an Eng- 
lish and a history professor. It went something 
like this: “I hear you are getting a new man on 
your faculty. What's his field?” 

“He's 15th century.” 

“Why 15th century? I thought you were 15th 
century.” 

“Right, but he’s 15th century Spanish litera- 
ture—I'm 15th century English literature!” 

Even the most specialized architects work 
from a broader base than that. Obviously a good 
specialist must be a generalist. A great number 
of my colleagues in education disagree with me, 
but I am committed to the premise that special- 
ization should come after an undergraduate de- 
gree, and preferably after two or three years’ 
experience in an office to explore interest and 
talent. 

Total Architecture and the Team—Last Octo- 
ber, Houston opened the Jesse H. Jones Hall for 
the Performing Arts. Messrs. Caudill, Rowlett 
and Scott took bows along with the other part- 
ners and associates of our firm. The press kept 
asking, “But who designed it? We need a picture 


of him." We replied, “Not him, please. The CRS 
team." But the press wanted a star: the great 
man. Reporters argued, “You can't take a picture 
of a team. How silly can you get! The public 
would not believe such a story anyway." I am 
convinced that the public does have an interest 
in the fact that 61 specialized professionals de- 
signed Jones Hall and that it took 13.7 man years 
to design it. But, bless the press, it wanted Leo- 
nardo da Caudillo, or an equivalent. 

Even the genius-generalist da Vinci would be 
hard-pressed to cope with all the demands of 
today's technology. If he were alive today, he 
probably would be specializing in heart surgery, 
leading teams of other specialists implanting 
mechanical hearts. Architecture, like medicine, 
is so complex that it is impossible for one man 
to have complete mastery of the art. Total archi- 
tecture requires a team, composed of highly 
competent specialists who have achieved depth 
within some area of architecture. Today it is 
team action; tomorrow, more of it. 

There is much talk today that tomorrow will 
require legally organized teams that design and 
build. If so, some of us architects will regret 
losing the pure form of the professional image. 
Then there will be others of us who will be per- 
fectly willing to share the “glories of being an 
architect.” This latter group sees the architect in 
the same light as did Prof. John F. A. Taylor, a 
philosopher, when he made this statement dur- 
ing a church dedication in May 1966: 

“Architecture is without question the most 
dangerous of the professions. A medical doctor 
who kills his patient kills his critic. Architects, 
less prudent, supply to a critic the most power- 
ful arguments for their own condemnation.” 

In any case, the contractor and the architect 
may have to team up tomorrow. The master 
builder will not be a single man. 
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"The architect cannot just be a dabbler." 
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Total architecture is like total medicine. We 


have bone doctors: the structural engineers. We 
have internists: the mechanical engineers. We 
have eye doctors: the illuminating engineers. 
But in the future, the schools of architecture may 
have to produce these engineers, along with 
specialists in space psychology, computerized 
programming and systems approach. The regis- 
tration boards may have to call them architects. 
The future will require architects of all kinds, 
and there will be need for all kinds of schools to 
help produce them, but we can't have all the 
schools specializing in urban design. 

Needed: Diggers, Not Dabblers—Neverthe- 
less, the architect, regardless of his specialty, 
cannot be just a dabbler. If anything, he must be 
a digger. Most important, he must be creative 
and know how to communicate with creative 
people of other professions. By training and ex- 
perience, he will be in a position of leadership 
if he is capable of leading. What a wonderful 
opportunity to make a major contribution to- 
ward solving the problems of cities and new 
towns. 

The architect's opportunity lies in his unique- 
ness. We architects are amphibians. We practice 
on the beach. Like the beach, where water over- 
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“We architects are amphibians.” 


laps land, architecture emerges where two 
worlds join—where science engineering over- 
laps the arts humanities. Two diverse worlds, to 
be sure. Which is the most important? Who is to 
say what makes the beach? Water? Land? Who 
is to say what makes architecture? 

Obviously architects belong to both worlds. 
Ours is the unique profession, the most versatile. 
Architects by training are the greatest general- 
ists. We must dig deep at times in diverse areas 
within science/engineering and arts/humanities 
to contribute to the orderly growth of our cities 
—but we must still retain our unique position on 
the beach. We must be architects responsible for 
architecture. 

If you are over 40, you have been an eye-wit- 
ness to changes that would have thrown archi- 
tects of other times into a state of vertigo. You 
have not only survived the change; you contrib- 
uted to it. Our fast-moving technological-socio- 
logical front will not slow down. The way things 


are going, every one of us can be obsolete in five 
years if we don't keep up. But changes keep ar- 
chitects and architecture alive. We need change 
and we are getting it. We need to look ahead and 
we are doing so. But we need to do more than 
look and listen to others. 

We need to do more than talk fashionable talk 
about urbanization. We need to come to conclu- 
sions. In talking about tomorrow, I define my 
tomorrow as, perhaps, merely next Tuesday— 
oh, maybe as far off as 1980, but not much be- 
yond that. There will be plenty of architectural 
work to go around. By 1980, 50 percent of the 
population in the US will be age 25 or under, and 
these people will require a great many types of 
new buildings. We must design new spaces for 
new activities. What a challenge to the entering 
freshman. When they emerge as practicing ar- 
chitects, construction will have reached a high 
rate of acceleration. Within another decade, 
spaces will have to be doubled over what they 
are now. There is no other profession which 
offers such exciting opportunities. 

A Love Affair with Buildings—We need pro- 
fessional renewal for our tomorrow. We need to 
dig, not dabble. We need to renew “the age-old 
love affair between man and buildings," as Doxi- 
adis so aptly put it. This is no time for architec- 
ture to become a dabbling, divided and rattled 
profession. Not now. Urbanization is bringing on 
problems that can be solved only by architects 
—hard-nosed professionals who love buildings. 

I have been forced to conclude that some ar- 
chitects just don't like to do buildings. Recently 
I took a trip for the purpose of evaluating our 
firm's work, simply to see how the buildings are 
holding up and how they are performing. I was 
apalled when I saw additions unequal in design 
quality to the original structure. Could it be that 
my partners and I have lost our zeal for indi- 
vidual buildings because of our interest in urban 
design? 

But it's always easier to talk about other peo- 
ple's weaknesses, so let me proceed to do so. On 
this evaluation trip I saw bad design every- 
where. Terrible. I actually got sick in my stom- 
ach. Now, when my wife feels bad, she buys a 
new pair of shoes: expensive aspirins. I get my 
old shoes shined to cheer me up. After one par- 
ticularly bad day of viewing sorry buildings, 
I splurged. The quarter's worth of therapy 
couldn't have been better. It was a great thrill to 
see someone who knew what he was doing. 

The shine was performed by a man who knew 
his job and did it exceedingly well. To my sore 
eyes, he was a much better man than the sorry 
architects who did those sorry buildings. His 
work was in the realm of excellence, and'he took | 
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pride in it. I wish I could have said the same 
thing for some of the architects, who apparently 
could not have cared less. The designers of those 
awful buildings should read John Gardner's Ex- 
cellence in which he said, “Ап excellent plumber 
is infinitely more admirable than an incompetent 
philosopher." 

We so often forget why we are architects. I 
say we are here to serve people. We must all be 


"We are here to serve people." 


"people architects." We must serve the house- 
wife who spends hours each week at the market 
and the businessman who, during his drive from 
office to home, appreciates or detests buildings 
along his way. We must serve the travelers who 
spend more time in the air terminals than in the 
jets and the family who worship in the neighbor- 
hood church. We architects work for clients, but 
our work is for everyone. We must excel to 
serve. 

Architecture has been, and will continue to 
be, a noble profession, but it will be a greatly 
changed one. Our responsibilities will increase 
because of accelerated urbanization. What a 
mess we can make of things if we relinquish our 
responsibilities to others and if we lose our iden- 
tity in doing it. What a mess the cities would be 
if there were no architects! 

Consider the problem of the new scale, cre- 
ated by speed. The ability that architects have to 
handle speed-scale may save our fast-growing 
cities; lack of the ability may wreck us. Look 
what happens when highways and runways are 
superimposed on our cities and suburbs. They 
now dominate everything. We must find ways to 
assimilate them into the suburban and urban 
landscape. The multiple lanes, elevated thor- 
oughfares and the spaghetti-like intersections, 
by sheer size alone, dwarf not only fine small 
buildings but intrude even on the large ones. 
Sure, great megaform configurations may as- 
sume the scale of the automobile, but we are 
people architects, and people are not cars, yet. 

A New Monotony—Urban designers talk of 
the monotony of suburbia and of the exciting 
new scale of the cities. If we are not careful 
when we invent a new scale, we will create a 
new monotony. As imaginatively conceived and 


brilliantly executed as Brasilia is, something is 
lacking—a variety of scale, in my view. But get- 
ting unity with variety is difficult. Only the great 
skill of an architect can do it. 

The architectural profession has not been 
asleep. We are getting ready for tomorrow. The 
profession is meeting the challenge of the urban- 
ization. It is producing great numbers of urban 
designers, and not enough project architects. 
But perhaps the swing from building design to 
urban design has been too violent. If we are not 
careful, the schools with their soft curricula are 
going to be turning out little big-planners who 
spread themselves too thin, instead of producing 
hard professional specialists who delve deep. 
But this need not be. 

Let's remember that for every grandiose plan 
there are hundreds of smaller plans which only 
the architect in his unique position on the beach 
—where science/engineering overlaps arts/hu- 
manities—can carry on with a high degree of 
professional proficiency. 

Let's excel in something in architecture. Let's 
not lose our identity in the meshing process of 
the interdisciplinary approach to urbanization. 

Let's continue to be architects—responsible 
for our architecture. | 


"Look what happens when highways and runways are 
superimposed on our cities and suburbs." 
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| THE NEW ARCHITECT: PRACTICE 


Change Is 
the Challenge 


BY HERBERT H. SWINBURNE, FAIA 


One way to look at the future is to say simply 
that it will be fashioned as people want it. It will 
reflect the aspirations of our society; today's 
goals will shape the future. Our profession then 
will construct an environment that mirrors that 
society; our architecture will be a barometer of 
people and their times, just as it has in the past. 

Another way of perceiving the future is to let 
fantasy conjure up an environment built of ma- 
terials unknown today, with power from un- 
dreamed sources energizing a utopian world that 
solves all problems with which we contend 
today. 

But there is still another way to consider the 
future: THE FUTURE IS NOW. 

I agree with the fellow who said he was inter- 
ested in the future because he expected to spend 
the rest of his life there. Let us find these forces 
that today are actually at work changing the 
future. Change is the alteration of form or qual- 
ity, and the process of change we call mutation. 


We can say that many forces are at work on 
the future of the architectural profession. The 
elements of mutation can be separated one by 
one and examined. 

Some of these forces are being generated 
within the profession itself; they are in areas 
where we recognize our own shortcomings and 
are actively trying to change our future by doing 
something about it now. 

* Professional Resources 

* Education 

* Contexture 

* Comprehensive Services 

* Architectural Programming 
* Design 

Other forces are being generated outside the 
profession. A few people in the profession are 
operating in these areas, but very few. Most all 
the energy for change comes from outside and 
upsets our status quo. 

* Proliferation 

* Professional Climate 

* Behavioral Sciences 

* Research and Development 
* Systems Theory 

* Computers 

* Management 

* Shifting Roles 

Of course, this list is personal and so are my 
opinions about the elements of the mutation 
process. Each of us in the profession should 
have his own list; each must examine his own 
commitment to the future. The profession col- 
lectively should do the same. 


FORCES GENERATED WITHIN THE PROFESSION 


Professional Resources—A little more than a 
century ago the architect dealt with an architec- 
ture under his complete control. He was a gen- 
eralist and had it made. His electro-mechanical 
problems were solved with the candle and fire- 
place. Energy was water, wind and steam. Public 
utilities had not yet been born, and the word 
acoustics wasn't in the language. Structure was 
limited to the simple technologies of masonry, 
wood and iron. Communication was verbal or by 
post. Transportation in the city was pedestrian 
or equestrian and horizontal only. 

Over a hundred years ago in 1857, a dozen 


professionals met in New York City and founded 
The American Institute of Architects; a few 
years later in 1868 the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology opened the first school of archi- 
tecture in the United States. The Reconstruc- 
tion Period after the Civil War had begun, and 
so had architecture as a full-fledged profession 
in this country. The gross national product 
wasn't formalized then, but let's plaee it under 
$5 billion. 

This was the advent of exfoliation and ex- 
traordinary change: No other single century has 
witnessed such a sweep of physical develop- 
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| The future is here right now, and if architects are serious about 
improving it, they must take a good hard look at the forces being 
generated within and outside of the profession. 
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ment—a development that moved from Otto's 
internal combustion engine to nuclear power; 
from the narrow-gauge railroad to interstellar 
exploration; from intimate architecture in small 
towns to impersonal architecture in random 
megalopoles. 

Today the architect no longer dominates his 
architecture. He must depend on specialists in 
the engineering disciplines to help in the solu- 
tion of his complex buildings. Sophisticated sci- 
ence and technology influence the very esthetics 
of architecture and account for more than half 
its cost. Construction is our No. 1 industry, and 
its annual volume is well over 10 percent of our 
gross national product. This volume must be 
constructed in the shortest possible time. Com- 
plexity, volume and speed are taxing our current 
professional resources to the limit. 

In the early 1970s the GNP will pass the tril- 
lion-dollar level. We've all heard how our physi- 
cal plant will expand in the next 40 years. If we 
assume our present GNP growth rate averages 
3.5 percent, within the same period of years, its 
total will reach and surpass 65 trillion. Extra- 
polation at a conservative 10 percent then gives 
us a figure of $6.5 trillion in construction costs 
over the next 40 years. How much of this will be 
handled by architects is conjecture. But this is 
sure: Today's reservoir of a few thousand archi- 
tects, whose growth rate is a fraction of the GNP, 
cannot keep up with the country’s demand for 
professional talent if we continue our present 
ways. With this growth ahead we must change 
our ways to meet the challenge. A new dynamic 
must replace the conventional wisdom. 

Education—-Although MIT began it all in 1868, 
we still have a long way to go before we reach a 
hundred schools accredited in architecture. 
Their annual crop of graduates feeds too few 
into the profession. The dropout rate and attri- 
tion to industry is too high. 


The author: Mr. Swinburne is a principal in the firm of 
Nolen, Swinburne & Associates, Philadelphia. The ar- 
ticle is based on material from a book which he is pre- 
paring for the McGraw-Hill Book Company. 


The architects who will be most involved in 
the world of the next 40 years are in the univer- 
sities now or soon will be. Their response to 
tomorrow's needs must be based on an educa- 
tion that anticipates a different world rather 
than an enlarged extension of the one we live in. 

This requires change in the educational proc- 
ess. The schools and the profession itself realize 
this, and forces are at work seeking new direc- 
tions. We can’t define an unknown tomorrow, 


but we can sense distinct ground swells. We 
used to feel quite secure within the isolation of 
our professional attitudes and opinions, but in- 
novations in other fields now challenge our posi- 
tion. We are developing new perspectives as we 
are influenced by disciplines other than our own. 

In the past we have had as many different 
kinds of schools of architecture as we have had 
strong, highly personalized deans to run them. 
Today the schools and the deans are talking to 
each other and re-examining basic fundamen- 
tals. They are not seeking conformity and con- 
sensus but are organizing change that will be 
meaningful for the future. 

Tomorrow will require well-rounded archi- 
tects trained as leaders of men and concerned 
about aggressively shaping their environment 
and society. We need men who know how to 
cope with the real world and who are not afraid 
of body contact required on the rough field of 
action where we construct our dreams. 

The new architectural student will be far su- 
perior to the Depression-bred conservatives of 
another generation. He will have had a better 
elementary and high school education. He'll 
soak up knowledge like a sponge. He will be 
more mature and aware of the world about him. 
But our schools will initiate change and be ready 
for him. They will even make the pressing deci- 
sion not to depend on the engineering profes- 
sions for talent relating to building construction 
and will slowly take over the task of recruiting 
and educating, in sufficient numbers, all the dis- 
ciplines needed in the design professions. It will 
soon be time to develop technicians as subpro- 
fessionals at the community college level. We're 
not quite ready yet; we'll have to research and 
develop a new curriculum geared to the needs 
of a changing architectural practice. 

Contexture—Sometimes a building should 
speak softly; sometimes it should be permitted 
to shout. But loud or quiet, it should speak a 
consistent language—fluently and respectfully. 
Contexture is an interweaving, the arrangement 
and coherent union of all the parts. 

Many architects, like many entrepreneurs, de- 
mand the right to act alone and ignore any frame 
of reference beyond the property line. Any con- 
straint on building caused by abstract concepts 
of the common good or regional goals are often 
suspect. The old image of industry, belching 
smoke down by the railroad tracks, and fenced 
off from the rest of the world, ignores modern 
technology. Innovative concepts in zoning will 
beless concerned with geography and more with 
such things as transportation to industry and 
control of irritants or contaminants that now 
reach far beyond the railroad tracks. 
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The forces of responsibility are moving 
swiftly within the profession to fit all the archi- 
tectural pieces into some greater whole. The 
contexture of appropriate patterns and inter- 
actions from small neighborhoods to a whole 
region considers not just physical environment 
but human reaction to this environment. Con- 
texture generates scale of many kinds because 
it considers human ecology; it says scale must 
be intimate as well as monumental, but it adds 
that scale in speed must be pedestrian as well as 
vehicular. 

Comprehensive Services—There seems to be 
some confusion about this term. Some say the 
architect must be qualified to offer more than 
design and construction capabilities, that he 
should be competent to offer a far wider range 
of service or form a joint venture with others so 
that an organized team can supply these diverse 
talents. Others say, “This is what architecture is 
all about anyway, we've been doing this all our 
lives and why this new label?” Still others say, 
“Not for us—we'll just stay with architecture." 

It is a fact, however, that the new client is 
looking for professional service that goes far 
beyond the traditional. The label of comprehen- 
sive services has been pinned to this broader 
sweep that didn't exist a few years ago. There is 
tremendous force for change here, and the pro- 
fession is adapting to the pressure. 

A greater volume of work must be built in less 
time. Individual projects are getting larger. Gov- 
ernmental authorities at all levels, responsible 
for judicious investment of the taxpayer's dol- 
lars, are requesting studies in depth before au- 
thorizing design and construction. Many of their 
questions extend beyond those met in traditional 
practice. Commerce and industry have put to- 
gether an array of talent and expertise to chal- 
lenge the architects on their company's long- 
range development problems. We have to speak 
their language. 

A. recent architectural survey disclosed that 
25 percent of all architectural firms have no em- 
ployees; that almost 80 percent have a staff of 
four or less. We've all heard it said at one time 
or another: The big get bigger and the small get 
smaller. This isn't so and doesn't reflect current 
trends. Small offices are forming joint ventures 
with other firms and other talents to give com- 
prehensive services and these combinations are 
executing projects of significance. Moreover, 
within a few years the computer utility linked 
to the architect's desk by telephone will soon 
supply the smallest firm with a wealth of data 
and process that now is available only to the 
large ones. This recalls the old adage about how 
the Lord made some people big and some people 


small, but Mr. Colt made them all the same size. 
The computers will make all architectural firms 
the same size too, and David can slay Goliath 
any time David has a better mousetrap. 

Architectural Programming—Many times bril- 
liant solutions are found for the wrong problems. 
Designs are often scrapped or revised after 
examination and critical analysis. Design is be- 
coming incredibly complex in some fields, and 
traditional listing of spaces in a building pro- 
gram together with informal dialogs about them 
with the client are totally inadequate. Interpre- 
tation of program often represents personal bias 
and limited experience. 

Forces are underway in the profession to cre- 
ate specific programming systems that better de- 
scribe the total concept of problems to be solved 
*hrough design. The impatient tendency to leap 
intuitively to a basic solution before a prob- 
lem has been defined and all relevant facts re- 
searched and absorbed is now suspect. The logic 
of program and the relationships involved go far 
beyond physical space and function. Human in- 
teractions must be programmed and the environ- 
ment considered in terms of a behavioral setting 
that conditions human response. These complex 
interlocking conditions must be carefully con- 
sidered and reduced to written statements. 
These, in turn, can lead to an essay known as a 
design directive, which is design through explicit 
language rather than implicit graphics. It is a 
broad communication device that points out the 
general direction of solution. Interior human en- 
vironment long has been limited to physiological 
comfort: thermal, visual and sonic. Now interi- 
ors must also be involved with intellectual and 
emotional comfort, depending upon the charac- 
teristics of the type and condition of specific 
people within a given environment. 

Some research is underway using sophisti- 
cated programming methodology, and great 
opportunity lies in this direction. Such develop- 
ment will have profound influence on design. 
The boundaries of physical and social systems, 
of subsystems and suprasystems, will begin with 
precise definition and delineation in program. 
The concept of systems must also be interlocked 
within the contexture of physical order and hu- 
man behavior. The success or failure of any 
architectural work depends on this. 

There is more to architecture than function 
and form and visual esthetics. How much more 
must be defined knowingly in the program. This 
is our next breakthrough. 

Design— Creativity itself is dynamic and sub- 
ject to change, and its process is now under scru- 
tiny. Architecture has three positive physical 
dimensions and extends through the years in the 
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fourth dimension of time. People and their ac- 
tivities, however, are the true reason for an 
architecture and generate its fifth and most im- 
portant dimension. An esthetic without people 
is not architecture; it is mere sculpture. A com- 
plete architecture recognizes people and how 
they influence the creative act of design. People 
are not only the perceivers of an architecture; 
they contribute to it, they move through it, they 
are directly involved in it. The measures of firm- 
ness, commodity and delight are not enough. 
You will recall that elsewhere I have noted that 
systems theory describes the operation of any 
process as seen in diagram 1. 


Using this theory, let's take a look at architec- 
tural design as a process that was adequate up to 
the present. Great architecture was rarely found 
except as the expression of a great intellect for 
an elite few—from Stonehenge to Sixtus, from 
Pharaoh to the Medici and Louis XIV. The intel- 
lect created magnificently, with a latitude that a 
discerning patron dispensed with power and ap- 
preciation. This was the individual intellect; it 
was self-centered and found personal expres- 
Sion as architect and artist. It was perfection, 
flawlessly extant, and visual esthetics was its 
measure, illustrated in diagram 2. 

An architecture of the future will not accept 
this, even though we have many beating the 
drums for it today. Simple problems that used to 
be solved intuitively within the range of individ- 
ual experience and sensitivity have now become 
a patterned array of problems. Man of the future 
will live in a different world, and his milieu and 
mores will be much more intricate than ours. He 
will constantly be accelerating and probing be- 
yond his own place in the sun. A new architec- 
ture will be needed, and new ways of measuring 
its totality and performance will be found. The 
individual architect-designer-esthete will not be 
able to cope with this alone. His personal deci- 
sions will be too limiting in terms of man's deep 
reservoir of knowledge. The process of architec- 
tural design will change as shown in diagram 3. 

Changes in the design process are seething 
and boiling below the surface today. That's why 
we have no recognizable mainstream. Architec- 
ture and creativity must sit down together, initi- 
ate a dialog and apply some leverage to these 
forces in our time. 


FORCES GENERATED OUTSIDE THE PROFESSION 


Proliferation— We have too many numbers. 
The number of anything and everything is in- 
creasing each day, and, more staggering, the rate 
of change is accelerating exponentially. These 
numbers are getting away from the architect, 
and whatever he does to catch up with them will 
change his life professionally. 

Let's plot a graph in your mind's eye. Lay out 
a horizontal time line in thousand-year incre- 
ments going back to 4000 B.C., then tick off 100 
year increments at 1800 and 1900, and plot the 
present at some 30 years from the year A.D. 
2000. Next lay out a vertical scale where each 
unit represents numbers of anything from zero 
to maximum. Now plot the quantity of anything 
you wish to measure such as world population 
from a few million to billions, total reservoir of 


world supply of energy, human speed from a 
few miles an hour on horseback to escape veloc- 
ity. All these curves have one thing in common: 
They start out as a blip just above the base line 
in ancient times and then plot a wiggly track 
with remarkably few variations down through 
history until about the 16th century. The trace 
begins to curve up slightly. At 1800 this near 
horizontal line swoops sharply upward until it 
reaches the near-vertical at 1970-2000. 

Thirty years—!/» of 1 percent of the 6,000 
years we've just scanned. Within those three 
decades we will generate more scientific and 
technical knowledge than in all history before. 
Couple this proliferation with the increasing 
numbers of people and their urban clustering, 
and we'll have more social and cultural change 
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The architect will be caught up in the middle of 
all this; the flood is inevitable, it is on the way 
now and we have no control over inundation. 

Professional Climate— The climate within 
which we work has never been under our direct, 
exclusive control. The clients we serve are the 
real weather-makers. They set the conditions for 
action. 

There is a new client about now, and he is 
changing too. He thinks bigger, has large mar- 
kets, commands tremendous dollar resources, 
sometimes has the power of eminent domain 
and has real opportunity to improve the world 
in his time. 

The client's mission, as he sees it, requires a 
certain role. He has a responsibility to himself 
or his co-venturers, his stockholders or the tax- 
payer. His perspective and motivation set our 
climate. Four kinds of clients are worth noting 
here: 

1. The individual, as client, is becoming increas- 
ingly rare. He still acts alone, but he also forms 
a consortium to spread the risks. Some will build 
whole cities. They all have personal climate con- 
trol of some kind that effects the architect. 

2. The small group, as client, is expanding its 
horizons. Formerly it sat as a board and talked 
about a school; now it thinks in terms of an en- 
tire district and statewide implications. The 
board used to add a building or two at the uni- 
versity, now it builds a whole new university 
under one contract. The building committee 
doesn't think in terms of a wing on a hospital 
any more, it thinks in terms of a center for the 
health sciences. All these groups set definite 
limitations on the professional. 

3. Industry, as client, is a new experience. It is 
business-oriented, systems-oriented, economy- 
oriented, and hesitates to put its business in the 
hands of anyone not similarly motivated. When 
industrialists teams up with architects, they've 
already done their homework about markets 
and feasibility, they have many constraints and 
trade-offs that will effect design. Industry builds 
whole cities too. 

4. Government, as client, is getting more and 
more like industry. With its huge construction 
programs it is establishing uniform procedures 
and criteria of its own. It is rare that an architect 
can superimpose any standard that varies from 
those of government agencies at any level. 

The climate for the profession is changing. 
The new client brings with him a whole team of 
his own: technical, legal or scientific. Itis a team, 
and it comes with a book of regulations. The 
team is, for the most part, able, competent and 
opinionated. It's a new world and the profession 


must stay flexible. Mutation is for the architect 
as well, and he must adjust accordingly. 

Behavioral Sciences—4A friend once said he 
pictures architecture as a discipline that stands 
on the middle ground between an ocean of un- 
quantifiables in human behavior and aspirations 
on one hand, and the hard shores of quantifiable 
fact and reality on the other. The ebb and flow of 
knowledge across this beach is the territory of 
the architect as he deals with his projects. 

The architect has always considered his pro- 
fession more an art than a science, and many 
refuse to consider those behavioral sciences that 
deal with the unquantifiables of behavior: psy- 
chology, and anthropology and sociology. 

Change here is inevitable. If we are concerned 
with shaping the physical environment, then we 
must better understand all the people who will 
use it, and that's what the behavioral sciences 
are all about. Response to environment can be 
individual or collective in groups of many sizes. 
For instance, have you ever though of the indi- 
vidual this way? One is what one is, and his 
genetic link with his ancestors gives him a serial 
number that forever sets him apart. Add to this 
ethnic and family identity, his personal life and 
associations, his education and environment, his 
social experience and status, and you have a 
complicated individual who possesses a unique 
biography. 

With this unique biography, he will also have 
a unique reaction to whatever environment you 
design for him. 

We all know the wl? formula in structural de- 

8 

sign. But I say the S-I-R formula from psychol- 
ogy is far more important to design than any 
bending moment. One's knowledge about the 
chain of Stimulation - Integration - Response 
should be tested in every state board examina- 
tion. We know intimately the characteristics of 
materials, their subtle variations and colorings, 
we know how to work with them. But do we 
know the characteristics of people, their basic 
drives and motivations; do we know how to 
work with them? We all understand the dyna- 
mics of a hyperbolic paraboloid but do we know 
group dynamics and how people interact? The 
industrial process is our servant, we can design 
and assemble anything, anywhere. The commu- 
nication process is almost unknown to us, here 
we design and construct towers of Babel. The 
structure of our buildings are studied and refined 
until they give meaningful expression. The struc- 
ture of our society, its mores and institutions, if 
better understood, could exert an even greater 
influence on architectural expression. 

Development of the physical sciences led to an 
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industrial revolution that profoundly changed 
architecture. Development of the behavioral 
sciences will help induce a social evolution that 
will witness even greater change. 

Research and Development—A student walks 
into any medical school in the country and be- 
fore the ink is dry on his registration card he 
learns the word “research.” He never forgets it, 
he can't escape it. Research is the life blood of 
his profession. 

A student walks into an architectural school. 
In most of them he'll graduate without hearing 
the word research; some will tell him something 
about it but not to bother, it's for others; a few 
are seriously involved. That is about the distri- 
bution of attitude throughout the profession as 
well. Sometimes the climate for research gets 
better, sometimes it wanes; it seems to have a 
three- or four-year cycle. 

In the past when industry filled positions of 
leadership in management or the board of direc- 
tors, it selected men with a background in sales 
or production. This is still true, except a third 
category has been added—men with a back- 
ground in research. This illustrates the critical 
importance of research. It gives it a position of 
leadership where its voice can be heard. Our 
profession desperately needs research. We need 
to research all our activities in the office and in 


the field. We need to become research-oriented. 
We need to catch up with other disciplines, with 
industry, and learn what they already know: 
without research—stagnation and obsolescence. 

Systems Theory—Systems is one of those 
bright and shining glamour words. It's popular 
to drop it knowingly into conversation. But after 
everyone has taken the usual facetious cracks at 
it, we ought to get down and listen to what it 
really is and can do. Systems theory is nothing 
more than formalized common sense. It brings 
order to the way we explore solutions to large, 
involved problems. Of all the forces producing 
change, this one will have the most effect. 

Let's simplify and say there are two kinds of 
systems: physical and nonphysical. The archi- 
tect will have to be concerned with both. 

The concept of physical systems will reshape 
the way we design our buildings. The building 
itself is considered a system. It is composed of a 
network of subsystems that each operates with- 
in clearly defined boundaries and yet interlocks 
with all other physical subsystems without con- 
flict. This whole building system interlocks in 
turn with other buildings and other systems such 
as transportation and communications, and to- 
gether they form an urban suprasystem. 

The concept of nonphysical systems will re- 
shape the way we organize our thought and 


work, or the architectural process, if you will. 
Through systems analysis, we fracture large 
problems into smaller ones, formally research 
and examine them, and put them back together 
in the form of an architectural program. Through 
systems synthesis, this data is formally organ- 
ized in ways that permit alternative investiga- 
tions leading to design solution, final develop- 
ment and construction. The process is not com- 
plete until the end results have been tested and 
the performance evaluated. 

Negative response to this thinking is ex- 
pressed in two ways. First, there isn’t anything 
new here: any responsible architect does about 
the same thing as he designs and builds build- 
ings. Second, you've got systems this and sys- 
tems that—you're systems-happy. All you want 
to do now is hook on to a computer, take the 
heart out of architecture. 

The answers are in sequence—not a whole lot 
that's new, no; we said the whole idea was for- 
malized common sense. But the architect is a 
victim of information overload and liability ex- 
posure. Nobody knows any better than we do 
that we must do better than in the past. The ar- 
chitectural process is out of date-and we need to 
appraise any method that will help us do a better 
job. As far as being systems-happy and generat- 
ing conformity, let's say this: Through systems 


analysis and synthesis, both tied to a computer, 
we will free ourselves from conformity and have 
truly individual solutions. These methods permit 
investigation of many solutions in a very short 
time. Architecture will have greater individual- 
ity, higher reliability, finer performance and 
better cost control. 

Computers—Man has done a simple, under- 
standable thing. He has hitched speed and mem- 
ory to the abacus and slide rule and called the 
result computers — digital and analogue; one 
counts and the other measures. You turn on the 
ignition key, and, like an automobile, the thing 
runs. All you really have to do is steer it prop- 
erly. The automobile and the computer have 
much in common: Nobody cares what's under 
the hood as long as they both go where one 
wants it to, and neither can without the driv- 
er's instructions. Today's youngsters understand 
this. By the time they have their driver's license 
and are almost through high school, they can 
handle both kinds of equipment except for the 
real hot jobs in science or the Grand Prix. 

These computers deal only with things that 
can be counted or measured; they understand 
only the quantifiables. They have a carburetor 
inside somewhere that mixes things together just 
as it is told to do, and out come the answers. But 
people won't leave simple things alone. They use 


esoteric jargon to explain these simple machines, 
and some let their fancy wander and compare it 
with a Frankenstein. We hear of Cobol, Fortran, 
Cogo and Stress. We hear of printed circuits, 
logic elements and random access time. 

The architect is afraid of this new-speak. It is 
sinister and mysterious. The architect half won- 
ders, as he condemns it, if the sorcerers can 
really work their magic. It goes against his grain 
to think that electronic gadgetry can contribute 
anything to architecture. There is no room in his 
human heart for these inhuman IBM cards, tapes 
and memory systems. Since the architect doesn’t 
really want it, the computer is entering the pro- 
fession through the back door, through engineer- 
ing and accounting. 

This is setback—fragmentation again. The ar- 
chitect claims to be the coordinator; the common 
denominator; the bringer of unity, discipline and 
order to his tasks. Well, he won't be if his con- 
sultants all use computers, each speaking a dif- 
ferent language. The architect must insist on a 
computer language common to all; he must de- 
velop programs and software that cut across all 
discipline and examine the conflicting inter- 
faces between his structural and electro-me- 
chanical systems, for example, and automati- 
cally adjust either or both while still meeting 
optimal criteria. The architect must also be ready 
to accept the full impact of all that computer- 
graphics will bring by the mid-1970s. 

This is not the place to parade a list of todays 
and tomorrows and itemize how the computer 
will accelerate change in each. This is the place, 
however, to emphasize that the architect must 
assume responsibility to say where the computer 
is needed and what type of problems they should 
be asked to solve. In short, he should open wide 
that front door and invite the computer in. Then 
he will be able to search knowingly for the 
unquantifiables of creativity as he directs the 
machine to process the quantifiables of certainty. 

Management—We have often heard it said 
that architects should spend more of their time 
developing design sensitivity and less time on a 
concern for the competitive skills required in the 
marketplace. Architecture must remain an art; 
it must never becomes a business. 

Why do we have to make a choice? Vitruvius 
said in the first century B.C. that theory and its 
implementation were twins; that concern for 
construction costs walked hand in hand with 
beauty; that a true architect had to master 
business simultaneously with design. 

The new client and his demanding ways are 
forcing us to examine critically our ways of man- 
agement. This client is wise in the methods of 
business; he uses them in his own world and is 


no longer willing to have someone handle his 
project and his money without equal expertise. 

Shifting Roles—This last look at change lifts 
an inquisitive eyebrow and wonders aloud. From 
where I sit, it appears some moves will be made 
on the chess board of the construction industry. 
Some men will unexpectedly show up in the 
most unusual positions, some will be taken out 
of play altogether. 

Standards Man. This man is asking new ques- 
tions and trying to find the right answers. He 
used to inquire about materials. Now he is asked 
to set performance criteria for building compo- 
nents, and this leads him to inquire what is 
meant by building performance. This man is 
tough. He leaves process up to others. All he 
wants to do is establish standards for input and 
output. This new and penetrating activity is 
creating a lot of flak, and I wonder what the 
answer will be. 

Producer. He's being asked to design now, to 
meet certain performance criteria. It might be 
that he will be asked to do more and more of this 
for larger and larger components. Two ques- 
tions: 1) Is he a producer or a designer, or both? 
2) Since performance criteria demand in-place 
performance, will he be satisfied to let someone 
else put it in place; is he a producer or a contrac- 
tor, or both? 

Labor. The new-speak that thinks, fabricates 
and builds in systems is on collision course with 
craft unionism. The systems approach is con- 
cerned with the interface between physical sys- 
tems, and it is at this face where most failures 
occur in building performance. Craft unionism 
defines the boundary of work, militates against 
composite work and the interaction of systems. 
What course is available now to avert collision; 
have we any options? 

Builder. The builder has constructed less and 
less of the building package as the package got 
jam-packed with specialties. Some builders be- 
gan to call themselves contractors and generated 
a whole new world of subcontractors. What will 
be their name and role tomorrow? 

Lender. It used to be uncomplicated. You had 
the money to build your building, orif you didn't, 
you went to the bank and borrowed it. If your 
credit wasn't good you didn't build. Today the 
sources for funds are legion and complicated. 
You can put up a building on land you'll never 
own with money that's not yours and make a 
profit when you sell it to someone who only in- 
tends to lease it to others. This man will show up 
on the chess board with a building credit card. 

Design Professional. What will be his role? 
How will it shift? Why, that's what this article 
has been all about. o 
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the Thing 


BY HAROLD HOROWITZ, AIA 


The behavioral sciences hold great significance 
for the architecture of the future. They promise 
improvements in our ability to describe architec- 
ture, our understanding of the kinds of responses 
that occur in architecturally controlled environ- 
ments, and in our ability to predict the conse- 
quences of design changes and to evolve direct 
solutions for specific program requirements. 

Much that is associated with the preparation 
of the architect's program is of keen interest to 
behavioral scientists. They have made extensive 
investigation of such problems as the communi- 
cation of ideas across the lines of different dis- 
ciplines and subcultures, the ordering of values 
of the various components of a project, and the 
role relationships between the persons cooper- 
ating in the preparation of a program. 

But if programming is to stand to benefit from 
the behavioral sciences, it must first stand on a 
firm consensus within our profession. 

While it is agreed that the successful design 
solution is one that translates the needs of the 
building's user, as expressed in the program, into 
a significant physical form, we find beyond this 
point of accord broad areas of confusion and 
disagreement on three counts: 1) responsibility 
for the program, 2) degree of program detail and 
3) program format. 

Program instruments vary considerably in 
both content and format. I have found through 
my work with the National Science Foundation 
that for one building type, the science building, 
programs are often of poor quality or are absent 
all together. 

There is, moreover, a difference of opinion 


over whose responsibility it is to prepare the 
program instrument. Some architects believe 


that the development of the program is the re- 
sponsibility of the client, that the most they 
should do is assist with the technical aspects of 
preparation. 

One thing is certain, however: If the architect 
does not prepare the program, his act of accept- 
ing it is in itself a most serious responsibility 
which should be undertaken with adequate time 
for objective questioning and analysis of each of 
the stated needs of the client. No architect can 
gain much satisfaction from devoting a great 
deal of effort to the careful design of a building 
with an inaccurate program. He knows in such 
cases that chance plays too great a part in the 
successful use of his solution. When an architect 
receives a program, it is important that he find it 
complete, sufficiently explicit and that he regard 
the requirements as reasonable. When the pro- 
gram seems unsatisfactory, it is his responsi- 
bility to resolve its deficiencies with his client. 

The major classes of information that should 

be found in most well-organized and thoroughly 
detailed architect's program instruments num- 
ber 11, and each requires brief explanation 
before discussion of the potential contribution 
of the behavioral sciences to the programming 
process. The classes are: 
1. Objectives of the Master Plan— The existence 
of a master plan will control many of the broader 
aspects of the design for a specific building. It 
will almost always control its location and size. 
It may also influence the relative proportions of 
length, height, width, exterior architectural 
treatment, quality and cost of construction, 
orientation, direction of principal access and 
many other important design factors. The pro- 
gram should indicate the way in which the mas- 
ter plan relates to the proposed building in such 
terms that there is no question regarding criteria 
that must be followed with little deviation and, 
also, the matters where the architect has a fair 
degree of design freedom. 

A master plan is valuable, but it often creates 
issues for controversy. The architects commis- 
sioned to design a specific building may not be 
sympathetic with the assumptions and recom- 


Buildings are the physical manifestation of programs. Only with 
programs full in scope and fine in detail are we assured chances of 
design solutions that accommodate and delight. To achieve full- 
ness and fineness, future practitioners are likely to draw profit- 
ably from the behavioral sciences. Indeed, profit is now available. 
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mendations of the general plan and, in fact, the 
plan may need improvement. Attempts to sec- 
ond guess future revisions to permit the design 
of a specific building to proceed will introduce 
problems between the architect and his client, or 
between the several responsible groups within 
the client organization. 

2. Special Restrictions and Limitations on De- 
sign—There may be special restrictions and 
limitations related to the building under consid- 
eration which should be described in the archi- 
tect's program so that they are understood at the 
beginning of the design studies. For example, the 
donor of funds for a building may have stipu- 
lated that a certain material or design feature 
must be used. Much more troublesome are the 
problems connected with buildings on adjacent 
sites, such as a need for privacy or low noise 
level, a need to ensure that existing greenhouses 
will not be shaded, etc. To the extent possible, 
such restrictions and limitations should not be 
left for chance discovery by the architect but 
should be carefully investigated, evaluated for 
significance and described in the building pro- 
gram. The collection of such data will usually be 
beyond the ability of a user group or academic 
department concerned with a single new build- 
ing within a complex institution, such as a uni- 
versity, and becomes a responsibility for the 
central administration. Through the exercise of 
authority to ensure that a new building is not 
a nuisance to other facilities, the central admin- 
istration may find it necessary to overrule some 
of the desires of the users of the proposed build- 
ing. The architect may find himself caught be- 
tween group conflicts if they are not resolved 
before he receives his program. 

3. Characteristics of the Site— The need for as 
much information as is known about the physi- 
cal properties of the site is fairly obvious. The 
program should indicate the architect's respon- 
sibility for obtaining additional site information 
and in arranging for the design and construction 
of auxiliary services and centralized facilities 
that are essential to the functioning building and 
the long-range plan for use of both the site of 
the proposed building and adjacent land. The 
architect should not be in the position of making 
judgments regarding future capabilities and 
limitations of the site without the client's rec- 
ognition and consent. 

4. Site Development Requirements — Roads, 
walks, parking, grading and landscaping require 
close coordination with similar work on adja- 
cent building sites and all must be related to 
patterns of pedestrian and vehicular traffic, in- 
cluding building occupants, visitors, service and 
delivery during and after the period of construc- 


tion. The program must describe the criteria for 
the work to be done and should also relate this 
work to circulation and land use patterns of the 
entire campus or community. 

5. Functional Requirements for the Facility— 
The architect's program should state the official 
view of the building user on what functions the 
new facility will accomplish in terms of the 
product to be produced. It will treat the func- 
tional requirements for the proposed building 
as a whole and also consider each of the prin- 
cipal areas in some detail. These descriptions 
should not present technical data on equipment 
and services. 


The author: Mr. Horowitz, as head of the Architectural 
Services Staff, National Science Foundation, devotes 
substantial time to problems involved in the program- 
ming of research laboratories for which the NSF makes 
grants to colleges and universities. 


6. Characteristics of the Occupants—It is easy 
to overlook the fact that buildings are for people, 
especially when dealing with buildings such as 
research facilities involving complex mechani- 
cal installations. The building program must in- 
dicate numbers and kinds of people who will use 
the various parts of the proposed building. This 
information is essential for sizing of rooms, cor- 
ridors, exits, and for determining the quantites 
of services to be provided. Information on the 
age, sex and even cultural and educational back- 
ground may often provide valuable guidance in 
the development of the design. Most programs 
tend to be grossly deficient in this information. 
7. Specific Facility Requirements—One of the 
most important functions of the building pro- 
gram is to bring together, in writing, a consoli- 
dated listing of all the specific facility re- 
quirements believed necessary. In general, four 
classes of information are presented: a) the 
number of spaces of each type required and their 
sizes, b) the number and characteristics of the 
occupants, c) relative location and interrelation- 
ship of spaces, d) essential architectural fea- 
tures, equipment and utility services. 

Most programs use one of two formats to or- 
ganize these four general types of information. 
The first format consolidates all of the specific 
data on a room-by-room basis and may devote 
a page or more to each room. The second format 
establishes a standardized concept for each of 
the basic types of spaces, such as teaching labor- 
atories, research laboratories, offices, etc., and 
then describes a general specification for the 
standard types. The discussion of the criteria for 
the standard types is supplemented by further 
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PROXIMITY/ACCESS CHART 


NAME OF ROOM 
INDEX NUMBER 
(shown for all rooms) 


Shown are square footage of rooms, access (lines), de- 
sired proximity (length of lines) and visual/auditory 
connections. Index number leads to description of 
room's requirements, 


discussion of equipment and services that are to 
be employed. For complex research laboratories, 
the supplementary detailed criteria may include 
as many as 40 to 50 specific items covering such 
matters as special floor loading, temperature 
controls, humidity controls, ventilation require- 
ments, electrical services, gamma radiation 
shielding, grounding, vibration level, etc. 

A complete description of a specific feature 
should always include capacity, duration of peak 
requirements and the quality of service. The data 
is organized in a format useful as a checklist to 
ensure that each room is properly equipped. The 
format also tries to consolidate and classify the 
information to help the designer determine over- 
all capacities and to form a conception for the 
building as a whole so that equipment, services 
and functional uses of the space will be effi- 
ciently related. The preparation of a detailed 
description of specific facility requirements is 
the best way for the building user to avoid over- 
looking many important details and to ensure 
against failure to reach an understanding with 
the architect on some of the essential features 
of the building. 

8. Relative Location and Interrelationship of 
Spaces—Programs should clearly indicate which 
spaces need special consideration with respect 
to location and interrelationship. This data is 
often presented as part of the detailed discus- 
sion of the facility requirements. But its impor- 
tance is so great that I have listed it separately. 
Practices in the description of the relative loca- 
tion and interrelation of spaces in building pro- 
grams are the most varied in terms of format. 
Many programs provide no information about 


this important factor—leading to the assump- 
tion by the architect that his own arrangement 
of the various spaces is satisfactory unless there 
is an objection prior to approval of schematic 
designs. This absence of data provides little or 
no guidance at the outset of design studies and 
may contribute to a faulty conception and the 
selection of an incorrect structural module. 

A second common procedure consists of the 
client confronting the architect with sketches of 
floor plans indicating an arrangement of the va- 
rious spaces in the proposed building. Among 
other shortcomings, this kind of presentation 
may tend to fix a conception of the proposed fa- 
cility in the client's mind before a skilled de- 
signer has had an opportunity to find his own 
solution to the program. Such a presentation by 
a nonprofessional may fail to provide a satisfac- 
tory criterion of the relative importance and 
relationship between the various spaces for the 
designer to compare with a variety of schemes. 

Three formats for presenting data on the rela- 
tive location and interrelationship of spaces 
without introducing a schematic conception of 
building form are: 

* A verbal discussion included as part of the 
detailed description of the facility requirements 
where a special relationship is desired between 
two or more spaces, or when it is particularly 
desirable that a space be in a certain location, 
or when it is desirable that certain spaces be 
kept separated. 

* A diagram similar to an organization chart 
in which each of the required spaces is drawn 
as a box and then connected with each other 
through a network of lines. Relative degrees of 


The “mileage chart"—another format that attempts an 
alternative to the client's presentation of a floor plan. 


INTERRELATION OF SPACES/PROXIMITY 


CODE 
M—MANDATORY 
D—DESIRABLE 
P—POSSIBILITY 
U—UNDESIRABLE 
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desired proximity or separation are indicated 
by the length of lines between the boxes and the 
way in which they are connected through the 
network. By establishing a code, a variety of 
relationships can be indicated, such as using a 
dashed line to indicate visual and auditory ac- 
cess from one room to another without direct 
entrance. 

* A third method is to use a diagram similar to 
the mileage charts on road maps, where the rows 
and columns correspond to all of the spaces in 
the proposed facility. The position at the inter- 
section of each row and column provides a place 
where a code notation can be written, indicating 
the relative degree of desirable proximity of 
distance between the two spaces. 

9. Budget— The budget is a part of every build- 
ing program. Its importance and the conflicts it 
can generate are well understood. There is less 
need for discussion of this part of the program. 
10. Flexibility for Future Growth and Changes 
in Function—Flexibility, besides being impor- 
tant, has become identified with goodness. Ar- 
chitects’ programs are much too vague about 
flexibility. No building can be completely flex- 
ible and the provision of space and features for 
uncertain future needs can prove wasteful. The 
building program should describe in detail the 
probable trends in the occupancy and functional 
uses of the facility and provide considered judg- 
ments on the types of flexibility of space and 
service systems likely to be most valuable. Deci- 
sions regarding flexibility for future growth can 
become the most controversial aspect of the 
program agreements to be reached between ad- 
ministrative groups and user groups within an 
institution. A common cause of conflict is the 
interest of the administrative group in the "sec- 


ond user" problem, while the immediate user 
group tends to be concerned only with its own 
future needs. 

The program should include sufficient infor- 

mation to permit an architect or engineer to set 
up an economic cost model for all of the archi- 
tectural and mechanical features and capacities 
being considered. The value of provisions for 
future needs is often overestimated. Sometimes 
money in the bank provides greater flexibility 
for future needs than does construction based 
on poor guesses of long-term requirements. 
11. Priority of Need Among the Various Re- 
quirements—The cost of providing all of the 
desired features in a new building may exceed 
the available funds; therefore, programs must 
describe the relative importance of the elements 
of the building program in such a way that the 
architect can achieve a well-balanced solution 
between the functional requirements and the 
available funds. Most building programs have 
not provided guidance on this problem. The few 
that have tend to treat the matter in a casual way 
through statements such as "Airconditioning 
would be desirable, if possible." 

It is more useful for each of the specific fa- 
cility requirements to be given a priority rating 
that indicates the relative order of preference or 
desirability for improvement beyond the essen- 
tial level of capacity and quality of service. Ar- 
riving at the value judgments that must be made 
becomes extremely difficult in complex projects, 
and especially so when the roles of the partici- 
pants in the decision-making process substan- 
tially differ. 

With the last thought we are at an appropriate 
place to begin to discuss the potential contribu- 
tion of the behavioral sciences. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 


TO ARCHITECTS' PROGRAMS 


The areas in which the behavioral sciences 
offer particular promise for the improvement of 
programming procedures are in the techniques 
of collecting and organizing information for de- 
cision making and the understanding of role 
relationships between architects and clients and 
within each group. The first of these broad areas 
may be subdivided into three topics of special 
importance: 

1. Objective Interviewing—One of the neg- 
lected areas of training in architecture is in the 
use of objective techniques. Much that has been 
learned about interviewing in studies by psy- 
chologists and sociologists can be used to im- 


prove communications between the architect 
and his client. The technical procedures cur- 
rently used by architects for interviews are hap- 
hazard. Rarely do they provide for a systematic 
exploration of the requirements for the design 
solution. This is one of the few areas where 
existing knowledge in the behavioral sciences 
is sufficient for immediate application, although 
further study would be helpful. 

An interviewing technique that has been de- 
veloped in the field of psychology which appears 
to have special value for programming is known 
as the "critical incident technique." It involves 
the collection of direct observations of human 
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behavior in such a way as to facilitate their po- 
tential use in solving practical problems. It 
works by planning observations and interviews 
so carefully that the meaning of human actions 
are understood within the environmental con- 
text. The technique brings about clearly under- 
stood relationships between a) the purposes of 
an observable human act (incident), b) a trained 
observer's reported view of the act, c) the direct 
consequences, d) the effect on the purposes. 

The technique also incorporates a number of 
steps to reveal any possible biases, the degree 
of credibility and the value of the final results. 
The large number of specific applications of the 
technique that have been reported in the litera- 
ture reveal that it has much flexibility and can 
be applied to many different kinds of problems. 

The significance of the critical incident tech- 

nique is that it obtains a record of specific be- 
haviors by means of a pre-established plan car- 
ried out by qualified observers; it dislodges a 
random collection of opinions. 
2. Improvement of Planning Criteria Through 
Better Sampling and Information-Gathering 
Techniques — A great many techniques have 
been developed by psychologists and sociolo- 
gists for providing a better understanding of 
preferences, requirements and needs through 
sampling of representative groups of people. 
Such techniques can provide planning criteria 
superior to those currently employed in archi- 
tectural design because the impressions of a few 
individuals representing the client, or of an indi- 
vidual architect, may be far different from the 
typical impressions of a large group of people 
who will use the building. Thus far in architec- 
ture, very limited use has been made of good 
sampling techniques. 

An illustration of the type of study which 
holds considerable promise is the investigation 
of student reactions to study facilities. Con- 
ducted by a committee of representatives from 
five New England colleges under the auspices 
of the Committee for New College, the study 
collected samples of student behavior and opin- 
ions from Amherst, Mount Holyoke and Smith 
Colleges and the University of Massachusetts. 
Participating sophomores, juniors and seniors 
were selected from a variety of dormitories and 
fraternity and sorority housing and represented 
each of the major divisions of academic speciali- 
zation. Three separate sets of information were 
collected to permit cross-checking of an indi- 
vidual student's answers and to establish the 
validity of the data. The sources of the three 
sets of data were student diaries, special com- 
ment sheets and a questionnaire. The informa- 
tion obtained through the questionnaire was 


graded in seven degrees of preferences from ex- 
tremely desirable to extremely undesirable or 
from always to never. 

The study results confirm the importance of 

large and carefully selected samples because 
many atypical individuals were found during the 
analysis of student reactions. However, very 
strong preferences were also found, i.e., there is 
a strong preference for studying in small places 
where a student may study alone or only with 
one or two others; the large library reading 
room is disliked by most students even though it 
may be used out of lack of better facilities. A few 
of the design criteria emanating from this study 
are: The larger the study hall the more it should 
be broken up with other functions and facilities 
which may reduce traffic and noise without in- 
terfering with study; rooms large enough for 20 
to 40 students should not be planned for more 
than 15 to 20 percent of the students provided 
there are a sufficient number of smaller and indi- 
vidual study stations; and a variety of kinds of 
study spaces are needed to provide satisfactory 
study spaces for all of the students. 
3. Improvement of Techniques for Organizing 
Information for Optimal Use in Decision Mak- 
ing—One of the most difficult questions in the 
improvement of the architect's program deals 
with finding satisfactory techniques for organiz- 
ing, into an appropriate system, many different 
kinds of data and the inputs of all the different 
groups represented within the organizational 
structures of both client and architect. Our great- 
est technical problem in programming to date 
has been that the more data collected about a 
proposed building, the more impossible the task 
of preparing a well-ordered program. The desire 
to include all of the relevant information within 
a program must be balanced with the practica- 
bility of handling the information and resolving 
it into a coherent set of directions to a satisfac- 
tory design concept. 

A most promising technique from the behav- 
ioral sciences is called the “contextual map." 
This technique was developed by a psycholo- 
gist, a political scientist, an economist and an 
anthropologist who were confronted with the 
need to develop a 10-year program for rapid cul- 
tural and technical development in an underde- 
veloped region of Peru. Study participants were 
able to draw upon data collected in five years 
of field operations and the quantity of available 
information created one of the characteristic dif- 
ficulties in program planning: the need to or- 
ganize and unify a very large number of interact- 
ingvariables. The contextual map was developed 
to keep track of the evolving plan and act as a 
group memory. The map was made up of brief 
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existing pattern of pediatric unit at left and proposed changes at right. Like contextual map, it is a visual display in 
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(From a study with US Public Health Service grant; Dr. Marshall Kreidberg and Herman H. Field, AIA, principal in- 
vestigators, with Donald A. Kennedy, Delbert Highlands and Elliot P. Rothman.) 


items of information by using small index cards 
to serve as the modular components of the map 
matrix. All information and ideas included in 
the map had to be condensed or subdivided to 
a size that could be written on a module. 

Once prepared, an information module was 
always displayed and served as a superior mem- 
ory for the participants as they sought the most 
meaningful groupings. The modular size of the 
cards let them serve as idea or data units and 
permitted freedom in shifting them about to link 
ideas within the map as the developing concepts 
of the program dictated. The map as a whole, 
displayed the total context of the planning situ- 
ation continually. 

The construction of the map extended back- 
ward into time for five years using the accumu- 
lated field data and provided for systematic 
comparisons between the status of variables, as 
predicted during field work, and actual events, 
thus making possible the improvement of pre- 
diction methods employed to plan ahead. The 
significant success of the program was reported 
at the 1964 meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 

Since then, the contextual map has been put 
to use in two new program studies. One is for 
the organization of a federal agency with widely 
dispersed field activities, and the other is for a 


large new medical center in which several uni- 
versities and medical institutions are active. 

The exploration of new techniques such as the 
contextual map should be encouraged by the 
architectural profession because they may lead 
to procedures which permit full consideration 
of all the interacting data and the special insights 
of each of the participants in the programming 
process for a complex building. The contextual 
map has the ability to include all relevant data 
in its matrix, with flexibility for ordering and 
reordering of concept values while retaining 
unity of the context. This is a step toward archi- 
tect programs that accurately reflect client 
needs. 

Understanding of Role Relationships in Pro- 
gramming Activities—When we examine the or- 
ganization of responsibility for the preparation 
of programs in complex institutions, such as uni- 
versities, it is clear that the patterns of responsi- 
bility and the roles of the persons with whom 
the architect may have direct contact differ sub- 
stantially from project to project. Four of the 
more common patterns of responsibility for the 
client are: 1) The administration collects and 
unifies requirements of the user group for the 
proposed building, incorporates them with the 
administration’s own requirements, and then 
transmits the resulting program to the architect. 
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2) The second pattern is the reverse of the first 
in that the user group serves as the contact with 
the architect and combines requirements sent 
down by the administration with its own. 3) 
Another pattern is one where the administration 
and the user both deal directly with the archi- 
tects, each presenting his own requirements in- 
dependently. In this case, the architect serves as 
the coordinator and must resolve any conflicts 
or overlapping needs. 4) In the fourth pattern, 
the client assigns responsibility for collection of 
information and the resolution of any conflicts 
between the administration and the user group 
to a specially designated coordinator who is a 
member of the client's organization. The coordi- 
nator may be a building committee or a planning 
officer. The planning officer may be a staff ar- 
chitect, engineer or an administrator. 

The assignment of responsibility in the archi- 
tect's staff may also follow a number of differ- 
ent patterns. We may find that a principal of 
the firm maintains the only active liaison with 
the institution and transmits data he obtains to 
his job captain, designer, specification writer, 
etc. Or we may find the principal in contact with 
the client's administration while a job captain 
maintains contact with the user group and the 
specification writer with the operators of the 
physical plant. In this case, some additional as- 
signment of responsibilities within the archi- 
tect's office will be needed for coordination. 

In short, many different kinds and combina- 
tions of organizational patterns (with both client 
and architect) exist with respect to the roles of 
the persons representing the client in contact 
with the persons representing the architect. 

Studies of role relationships in complex or- 
ganizations have received extended considera- 
tion by sociologists and a large body of literature 
exists. These studies have taught us that each of 
the professional groups within an institution 
tends to see the structure of the institution in 
terms of its own profession or specialization. 
The background provided by these studies 
makes clear that we can expect important dif- 
ferences in the ordering of values for the many 
elements of programs depending upon the role 
of the person representing the client and the 
roles of those persons within the architect's or- 
ganization responsible for client liaison. 

There have been few studies of role relation- 
ships in which architects are mentioned. I be- 
lieve it would profit the architectural profession 
to encourage this type of self-examination. 

Studies of the roles of the planner in urban 
development provide several interesting sugges- 
tions of what role relationship studies of archi- 
tects might reveal. The majorroles of the planner 


have been found to include his administration 
of his own organization, his role in relation to 
the planning profession, his role in political in- 
novation and his role as an educator of public 
awareness to his planning objectives. The differ- 
ences in these roles are significant and cause 
conflicts and pressures on the planner. For ex- 
ample, political innovation has been found to be 
his most important role for success in carrying 
out improvements to the plan of his community. 
On the other hand, his self-esteem in his role 
as a professional planner depends greatly upon 
his performance of tasks which are highly es- 
teemed by his planner peers. 

Likely to be found were the architectural pro- 
fession studied in this manner would be roles 
similar to the planners' professional and admin- 
istrative roles. Such a study also would be likely 
to disclose roles related to the architect's ability 
to influence and persuade clients and to promote 
public acceptance of his architectural ideas. The 
ego ideals associated with the architect's pro- 
fessional role include concern over such matters 
as publication in journals, honor awards, design 
prizes and recognition through appointment to 
committees and to honorary fellowships of pro- 
fessional organizations. It seems probable that 
the dissatisfactions found among planners be- 
cause of the conflicting demands of their role as 
political innovators and their professional role 
would also be found among architects. 

Better insights into role relationships can lead 
to improvement in the architect's understand- 
ing of his place within his profession and the 
community. They can be an important aid to him 
in the problem of obtaining a satisfactory pro- 
gram with respect to the client's needs without 
needless tensions due to his aspirations in his 
professional role. The solution to clients' demon- 
strated needs should not be distorted to achieve 
a design that will secure approval of professional 
peers. Although architects might protest that 
their professional role is rooted in ideals of pub- 
lic service, sociologists' studies made of the pro- 
fessions in general suggest that there are impor- 
tant differences in judgment on such matters. 

The significance of role relationships is fur- 
ther illustrated by the variation in judgments on 
designs within the architectural profession. Has- 
sid's recent studies of critical comments made 
about the same buildings showed characteristic 
differences in the subject matter and the kinds 
of critical comments made by individuals rep- 
resenting several subdivisions of our profession. 

The study of role relationships is of funda- 
mental importance to the architect's program 
and may—after the further work that is neces- 
sary—result in highly significant applications. [ 
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A Curriculum 
Geared 
to the Times 


BY CHARLES BURCHARD, AIA 


Prevalent curricula in architecture lack the dy- 
namicism demanded by a fast-changing techno- 
logical society. The unprecedented growth in 
knowledge and in complex subject matters nec- 
essary to valid environmental design has long 
exceeded the coordinating and input capability 
of the studio master in design classes. The lec- 
ture curriculum of many separate and unrelated 
additive subject matter courses has further de- 
generated education for design through out-of- 
step information inputs that encumber rather 
than aid the logical development of valid design 
attitudes. 

It would hardly appear that the addition of 
further courses in the humanities, the arts and in 
advanced scientific-technological subject areas, 
avidly recommended by architectural educators 
today—and as desirable and necessary as these 
additions must be considered—would produce 
the sought for viable curriculum for the prepara- 
tion of better prepared environmental designers, 
if they are to be introduced into the prevalent 
curriculum structure. It is to be suspected rather 
that this would reinforce the dichotomy which 
now divides design education and the subject 
matter curriculum, and would further inhibit the 
development of design processes and attitudes 
with which designers must meet the conditions 
of the historic present. 

The College of Architecture at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute has therefore initiated a signifi- 
cantly novel curriculum aimed at overcoming 
this dichotomy and has restructured it in a way 
that is intended to accommodate more meaning- 
fully the growing range of information felt to be 
necessary to the purposes of architecture. ''De- 


— 


sign” and “subject matters” are treated as inter- 
acting aspects of a total system in which the 
students’ search for and control of the design 
process proceeds expetimentally (not by author- 
ity); and the lecture curriculum is replaced by, 
or supplemented with, an integrated series of 
preceptoral group discussions and learning-situ- 
ation seminar presentations—in several divi- 
sions of instruction—by the entire college fac- 
ulty as an interdisciplinary resource team. 

Design is no longer considered a subject- 
matter studio course, in which 15 to 20 students 
rely upon a master for instruction but becomes a 
free exploratory laboratory experience of inte- 
gration in which the student must assume a 
growing responsibility for the identification of 
informational resource persons from the faculty 
team. 

A First Division of Studies, of two years, is 
now implemented and is under the direction of 
Prof. Olivio Ferrari. It aims at coupling a com- 
prehensive environmental overview with an ex- 
perimental attitude toward control of the lan- 
guage and processes of design. In the laboratory, 
students and faculty teams, as a peer group, 
explore the nature and the problems with which 
architecture is concerned, over the entire range 
of scales of human settlements and attempt to 
gain command of the process of translation from 
identification of need to visual-conceptual form. 

In these laboratories, search is stressed rather 
than solution or the need to find an answer. 
There are no project grades—only an evaluation 
at the end of a semester. Drawing board criti- 
cism, as a tool of instruction in the customary 
one-to-one design studio basis of authority, is 
deliberately abandoned. Rather, the student is 
guaranteed a decent minimum of exposure with 
a professor who comes to know him and his 
work and can help to guide his personal prog- 
ress. The student-architect is then exposed to a 
variety of learning situations where, in precep- 
toral group discussion, in seminars and in formal 
lecture courses, he is afforded access, during the 
First Division of Studies, to the community of 
faculty from the College of Architecture and be- 
yond, who present their subject matters to him. 

The Student’s Independent Role—Given ac- 
cess to the faculty as a resource team in a va- 
riety of learning situations would not in itself 
be effective in achieving the information trans- 


The “design concept” laboratory at VPI, in the eyes of its 
architectural dean, is one approach to educate a new genera- 
tion of professionals dedicated to total social involvement. 
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fer processes which are desired. Therefore, and 
most importantly, responsibility is increasingly 
placed upon the student-architect to identify the 
resource persons of the faculty team necessary 
to his development as a designer, to his identifi- 
cation and programming of environmental 
needs, and to his command of the design-deci- 
sion processes for selection and organization of 
elements into systems and conceptual models. 


The author: Dean Burchard, who is in his third year at 
VPI, came to the Blacksburg campus from Cincinnati, 
where he was a partner in A. M. Kinney Associates. 
Sketches are by Professor Ferrari. 


The student-architect, in this new and inde- 
pendent role, finds for himself a whole range of 
opportunities to collect data, to check theory 
against observation, to question, to identify a 
need or to establish a new goal, to translate 
information into three-dimensional conceptual 
form and to expand continuously his own ex- 
periences—in a candid thrust toward a sense 
of participating in the work of the world. 

By completion of the First Division of Studies 
and in preparation for the control and the in- 
depth clarification of measurement and appli- 
cation toward which the Second Division of 
Studies of two years is aimed, he is expected to 
have achieved the capability to identify, formu- 
late and evaluate contemporary environmental 
needs and purposes—determine the relationship 
of his capabilities to their resolutions and assess 
the contributions necessary from other disci- 
plines—predict and select systems for the con- 
ceptualization of purposeful contemporary en- 
vironments to effect design definition across a 
broad range of environmental scales. 


The conventional curriculum is linear, characterized by 
a dichotomy which separates design from subject mat- 
ter inputs, invariably out of step. Design instruction de- 
volves upon a studio master whose input capacity has 
long been exceeded by growth in knowledge. 
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This new curriculum departs from the present 
linear structure and is conceived as a series of 
successive two-year divisions—two as the un- 
dergraduate level, two at the graduate level— 
each intended to comprise a total involvement 
in which the orbit, the range of scales, complex- 
ity of involvement and the interaction with other 
disciplines is maintained as a constant but pro- 
gressively intensified and increased in sophisti- 
cation by division. 

The new Second Division of Studies, our re- 
vised third and fourth years, is to be introduced 
at the start of the next academic year and its 
programs are now in preparation. 

They are shaping up this way. One-half of the 
studies in the division will focus upon in-depth 
professional development in the design labora- 
tory and will include the introduction of a new 
discipline; environmental system studies, These 
studies, being developed by Prof. Day Ding, di- 
rector of the environmental systems studies and 
laboratory, will consist of an interrelated series 
of lectures and laboratory work, combining as 
one the many separate environmental sciences 
and technologies, now taught to architects as 
many separate courses and in rather watered- 
down versions of the sorts which engineers 
must take. 

Unessential material is being eliminated. The 
covering-the-field attitude and the packaging 
of simplifications into the "introduction-to" va- 
riety of courses is being replaced with an empha- 
sis upon depth and upon the deep conceptual 
grounds which reveal the range and interrelated- 
ness of the methods of a discipline. 

The entire other half of the curriculum, for the 
two years of the Second Division of Studies, will 
be elective. The student-architect will be expect- 
ed to continue his role of responsibility estab- 
lished in the First Division and make his own 
selection for in-depth exploration of supportive 
subject matter courses from the humanities, the 
arts and the sciences. These elective study op- 
portunities appear at a time when the student is 
expected to have developed a sense of the con- 
tributory relationships of disciplines necessary 
to the ordering of contemporary environments, 
and where in-depth study in areas suited to his 
own aims and emergent sets of abilities would 
be meaningful to him. 

The student-architect thus participates in cur- 
riculum planning with his interests and motiva- 
tion determining his program. He is expected, 
by this time, to have formed a capacity for self- 
motivation, self-direction and independent dis- 
covery and will be given the opportunity to 
participate in patterning his own search for rele- 
vance. From what has been observed of the 
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progress of the students in the First Division of 
Studies, there is no longer doubt that this capac- 
ity is emerging (an evaluative process is estab- 
lished with the department of psychology) which 
rates progress in five areas of achievement. 

The elective system of the Second Division 
also suggests that perhaps the faculty of the Col- 
lege of Architecture should not structure a cur- 
riculum which is too inflexible, patterned after 
its own concepts of what an architect might 
have to be a decade or two from now, but should 
involve the observed tendencies of its students 
in such a determination. During the First Divi- 
sion of Studies, three tendencies are clearly 
emerging: one toward design as the application 
of systems to achieve form; one toward meas- 
urement and the assessment of the systems and 
subsystems with which we construct environ- 
ments; and one toward the conceptualization of 
strategies, relating the broad spectrum of socio- 
economic and human factors to the ordering of 
environments. 

New Look at the Lab — Design laboratory 
work in the Second Division will depart still 
further from the conventional studies system 
assignments, in which the answer is often im- 
plied in the assignment and the latter judged ac- 
cordingly. The third year of design (the first of 
the Second Division), for example, is now being 
programmed to include a year-long experimen- 
tal sequence involving intensive concentration 
upon programming, upon the collection of infor- 
mation concerning an identified problem (its 
preparation, verification and organization) and 
upon the conceptualization of these data and 
the selection of systems for the construction of 
visual/structural models (matching the spatial 
and functional requirements determined by the 
students) and following procedures of transla- 
tion developed during the exploratory labora- 
tory experiences of the previous division. 

The student-architect will then be expected 
to develop in detail the systems which he had 
imagined for his conceptual model and, in the 
environmental systems laboratory, to detail, de- 
velop, assess and measure these systems as to 
their support of his concept. 

He will be expected to reformulate his con- 
ceptual model of the program into a design 
model, based upon the findings of the detailed 
systems study, and then to prepare an accurate 
and complete design presentation. 

The student-architect in this effort will be ex- 
pected to continue the habits of activity devel- 
oped in the First Division of Studies and to seek 
out the faculty resource person necessary to his 
endeavors. He will need access therefore not 
only to architectural design and complementary 


faculty but to environmental systems designers 
and engineers and to environmental physicists 
and psychologists as well. 

The environmental systems studies, as they 
are now being programmed, are considered to 
transgress the boundaries of the physical and 
behavioral sciences; indeed, they are considered 
to be a confluence of the human and physical 
determinants for built environment, i.e., envi- 
ronmental psychology, environmental physics, 
psychophysics, environmental technologies and 
Structures. 

The operational characteristics of these com- 
plex subsystems and their interactions in partic- 
ular now demand a degree of integration and 
clarification not before achieved, and it is felt 


O 


The divisional system of design education treats “de- 
sign” and “subject matter” as interacting aspects of a 
unified educational approach in which, at each division, 
the student is afforded access in the experimental, un- 
graded design laboratories to the entire faculty as a 
resource team. 


that they can no longer be seriously considered 
separately. 

These studies, irrespective of level (First or 
Second Division), will utilize the environmental 
systems laboratory as a resource center together 
with a variety of instructional aids and a data 
bank of information collected from university 
sources and beyond and stored for retrieval. 

We are beginning to find as we experimentally 
explore this new area of study that we will not 
only cover presently offered material far more 
effectively but do so in about one-half the time 
now required. This will permit, within the four 
years of the first two undergraduate divisions, 
the extension of environmental systems studies 
into those highly sophisticated environmental 
sciences and technologies, which architects 
must come to command and to manage. 

After satisfactory completion of the First and 
Second Divisions of Study in the College of 
Architecture at VPI, the student-architect may 
elect the option of a terminal fifth year of inde- 
pendent study, field investigation and research, 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Architec- 
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Numerous curriculum subject matters which cover the 
field are a trap to be avoided. They hinder a grasp of the 
deep conceptual grounds which reveal the range and in- 
terrelatedness of the methods of a discipline. They cre- 
ated an academic framework in which integration is al- 
most insurmountable and which is not adaptable to 
changing conditions. On the other hand, grouped study 
interrelationships, based on free and functional selec- 
tion by the student, appear to assist the capacity to in- 
tegrate information into conceptual systems and to de- 
velop self-motivation. 


ture or, if qualified, enter one of a series of two- 
year graduate concentrations offered in a Third 
Division of of Studies. This is the first of two 
(two-year) divisions of graduate study, and the 
Third Division is now implemented. A time- 
table for introduction of the succeeding divi- 
sion is yet to be established. 

In the belief that advanced studies in compre- 
hensive environmental planning, environmental 
systems or environmental design are no longer 
amenable to serious development as separate 
and self-contained disciplines, the division of 
studies is organized as an accommodation for a 
community of scholars, representing 15 related 
disciplines, which have been identified as having 
as a primary interest in the city, the region and 
its technology. These faculty positions, funded 
from several grants, come from the programs 
within our college, are shared with other areas 
of the university or come from our Washington 
Program for Urban Studies. They are brought 
together to conduct integrated, interdisciplinary 
investigations of human environments. In order 
to achieve structure to these efforts, the aca- 
demic programs and research investigations are 
categorized according to three topics: design 
systems (application of systems to environmen- 
tal concerns), environmental systems (develop- 
ment and measurement of systems with which 
we construct environments) and comprehensive 
planning, with options in both resource develop- 
ment planning and urban and regional planning. 

The students at this level of activity will be 
engaged in project work or research activities 
utilizing the contemporary environment as an 
operational laboratory, much as medical interns 
utilize the hospital and will work within the in- 
terdisciplinary context which we feel to be nec- 
essary to the determination of valid data and to 
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equip the emerging environmental planner or 
designer with the perception and attitude of 
mind, with which to meet the challenging prob- 
lems of the historic present. 

A Center of Urban and Regional Studies, ag- 
gressively led by Dr. Harland Westermann, is 
the research and project development facility 
through which the faculty and students of the 
Third Division of Studies reach the community. 
The center is now actively engaged in commu- 
nity development programs through the exten- 
sion service of the university and is preparing 
environmental design continuing-education pro- 
grams for extension agents to provide them with 
the sorts of information necessary to identify 
the resource faculty of the center who might 
help assist with their field problems. Similar 
educational programs are in preparation for the 
community leadership of the hinterland towns 
and cities of the Commonwealth to assist this 
leadership with the pressing environmental de- 
cision-making brought about by Virginia’s cur- 
rent and rapid urbanization. The center is also 
involved in the development of information data 
systems and master plans for numerous commu- 
nities and through the environmental systems 
laboratory is increasingly becoming involved 
with the research program of this land-grant 
university. 

An evaluative review after two years suggests 
that the anticipated compatibility of design edu- 
cation with the supportive subject areas of the 
lecture curriculum is achieved in the divisional 
curriculum structure—where experimental de- 
sign involvement is coupled with concurrent 
information transfer—imputted in each division 
at an appropriate rate and level by the faculty 
as an interdisciplinary resource team. 

Improved Motivation—Providing the student 
with access to the entire faculty as a resource 
team, in each of his division of studies, and plac- 
ing the responsibility upon him for involvement 
in resource identification (information and inter- 
disciplinary resource persons) has proven to 
develop an awareness of the contributory inter- 
relationships which are becoming increasingly 
important to structuring and restructuring of 
contemporary environments. 

The teaching methods of the new curriculum 
appear to answer powerfully the students’ own 
search for relevance and the need for him to 
recognize his own place in the work of the 
world. It appears that it will counter the profes- 
sor's flight into mechanical classroom and studio 
routine with opportunities for a kind of teach- 
ing, searching and researching closely related to 


the world's activities. 
Released from the mindless routine of graded 


solutions, from a proliferation of unrelated, ad- 
ditive subject matter courses, the student ap- 
pears to more readily find an awareness of his 
responsibilities as a designer to meet the condi- 
tions of his own time, to question, to self-moti- 
vate, to conceptualize and to command the proc- 
esses with which he identifies and may help to 
resolve contemporary environmental need. 

To continue such habits of work and such an 
attitude of mind into the world is no simple task. 
For modern society is characterized by an ex- 
plosively growing range of intellectual and phys- 
ical resources which the environmental designer 
is going to have to grasp and to manage if he is 
to perform among the growing range of problems 
which are also appearing. But perform he must! 

For it is now evident that a national concern 
has developed regarding the state of the physi- 
cal, cultural and socio-economic environments 
in which we live. This concern is not of a transi- 
tory nature; it is no longer simply a philosophic 
dialog about the inhospitable conditions in 
which we live versus the good life we might 
enjoy. 

Rather, itis a tectonic force which will modify 
the face of this nation. Hopefully, the changes 
that must be realized within the next several 
decades will find us worthy of the future. 

Strengthening Weak Leaks—Design, as we 
view it in our college, is an important activity 
of man, Environmental designers and architects 
presently have only weak links to the processes 
of environment forming. Because of these weak 
links their imagination and their capabilities ex- 
ceed the limits of their power to help bring 
order, form and vitality to human settlements. 
We are a profession of underachievers in a na- 
tion in desperate need of our sets of abilities and 
our dedication. 

Our capacity to perform is not only limited by 
an incomplete understanding of the operational 
characteristics of environment as a design sys- 
tem (which is after all not surprising at this state 
of the art) but perhaps more importantly by the 
limited role as problem-solvers which we accept. 
For the most part we wait for the client to select 
us, to tell us what to do, where to put something 
—and we ask only modest questions. 

There is no doubt that this role has impor- 
tance, that in the very recent past it has contrib- 
uted handsome and distinguished buildings to 
the American scene and for a variety of pur- 
poses. But it does not appear to be enough if we 
are to survive the future. The leadership in our 
professions is now clearly aware of the inade- 
quacy of this situation (as evidenced for exam- 
ple by The American Institute of Architects), 
and a new commitment is being generated for a 


more effective involvement by architects and 
designers in the structuring of our settlements. 

What is to be done? For one thing re-educa- 
tion will have to be complete throughout the 
profession and it will have to be diverse. We will 
need designers who can operate at various levels 
of skill, in many different places and involve 
themselves in the differing scales of environ- 
ment building. We will need designers who can 
help to conceptualize strategies on the funda- 
mental decision-making levels at which environ- 
ments are ordered and re-ordered. We will need 
designers of systems who can develop, assess 
and measure (as a confluence of the physical and 
behavioral sciences) the systems with which we 
construct environments; we will need the archi- 
tect in the conventional sense who can sit down 
with his client, help him identify his needs, 
translate these into requirements and conceptu- 
alize and structure them as form. 

Most of all we need a new generation of pro- 
fessionals who come to understand the impor- 
tance of concept as a general intellectual activity 
of social involvement, not just in the sense of 
the design of a good house or a handsome office 
building. To prepare this generation, we are go- 
ing to have to provide them with learning situa- 
tions in which they may discover the importance 
of their particular sets of abilities to the resolu- 
tion of the problem of contemporary settle- 
ments; in which they may establish their 
contributory interrelationship with other disci- 
plines as we try to learn more about man, how 
he interacts with environments, how we should 
Structure environments fitted to his needs; in 
which they may find an awareness not only of 
the parts of environment but of the interrelated- 
ness of the pieces that make up the entity; and 
most importantly to help them to dedicate them- 
selves to a new magnitude of design involve- 
ment on the many levels and across the range of 
scales of the environments we inhabit. El 


The present linear design instruction method starts with 
simple assignments and grows in complexity by year, It 
distorts design conceptualization right from the start 
through packaged simplications and, as assignment 
complexity increases, succeeds in befuddling the de- 
signer who has no real grasp of process. Design in the 
divisional curriculum provides a learning situation in 
which a correct grasp of the design process of trans- 
lation can be developed which assists a growing capac- 
ity to conceptualize information into valid form. 
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o NEW YORK 


SCHUSZLER 


“Libertad! I do not know whether 
others behold what I behold, 

In the procession along with the 
nobles of Niphon, the errand- 
bearers, 

Bringing up the rear, hovering 
above, around, or in the ranks 
marching, 

But I will sing you a song of 

what I behold Libertad.” 
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"When the facades of the houses are alive with people, when 
eyes gaze riveted tens of thousands at a time, 

When the guests from the islands advance, when the pageant 
moves forward visible, 

When the summons is made, when the answer that waited 
thousands of years answers, 

I too arising answering, descend to the pavements, merge 
with the crowd and eaze with them." 


“See my cantabile! These and more are flashing to us from 


the procession, 
As it moves changing, a kaleidoscope divine it moves chang- 
ing before us.” 


The late Aloysius Schuszler, AIA, was a profes- 
sional who wore a second hat, and over the years 
he sent his photographs to the AIA JOURNAL for 
whatever use its editors could make of them. His 
camera was particularly at home in New York 
City and environs, where he attended drafting 
classes and practiced architecture, both as an 
individual in Brooklyn from 1923-38 and later 
as a principal in the Manhattan firm of Harry 
Kirshbaum & Aloysius Schuszler. Born in Hungary 
in 1894, he passed away in June 1966 in Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, having been active until his death as 
chief of specifications for the H. F. Ferguson Co. 
But it was with New York that he carried on a real 
love affair, to which these photographs attest, and 
the quotations from Walt Whitman's “A Broadway 
Pageant" seem to complement that spirit. 


New Yorkers seem 
to thrive on demolition, 
but a landmarks commission, 
despite serious limitations, 
is making itself felt 
on the cityscape. 


BY ROBERT C. WEINBERG, AIA 


PRESERVATION, AT LONG LAST 


The New York Landmarks Preservation Commis- 
sion may seem to many observers a bit on the 
timid side. But this unpaid group of architects and 
laymen and a small, dedicated staff are doing a re- 
markable job—spade work in a sense—in a city 
where consideration for historic and architec- 
turally distinguished buildings has never been 
pronounced and where, moreover, demolition of 
the uneconomic old for replacement is customary 
and taken for granted. 


The author: Mr, Weinberg, a New York practitioner, 
authored the article “Pitfalls and Plausibilities of 
Landmarks Preservation” which appeared in the AIA 
JOURNAL for July 1965. 


The concern for preservation by certain indi- 
viduals resulted in two years’ study by a special 
commission set up by former Mayor Robert F. 
Wagner in 1963 and the subsequent adoption by 
the New York City Council of a local law “in rela- 
tion to the establishment and regulation of land- 
marks, landmark sites and historic districts." 

Signed by Mayor Wagner on April 19, 1965, a 
Landmarks Preservation Commission consisting 
of 11 members was appointed that June and held 
in fall its first hearing on a number of structures 
and historic sites which had already been under 
study. Until recently, hearings had been con- 
ducted twice a month or more. 

The officially appointed commission is limited 
by the city both in staff and in budget allotment. It 
has carried over many members of the earlier spe- 
cial commission and consists presently of three 
architects—all members of the AIA, including 
chairman Geoffrey Platt—as well as a planner, 
two realtors, two journalists and three other lay- 
men. The first executive director was James Grote 
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Van Derpool, AIA, architectural historian. He re- 
tired a year later, to be succeeded by Alan Burn- 
ham, AIA. 

One of the law's peculiarities, resulting from 
the stiff opposition by real estate interests to any 
legislation whatsoever, is that the commission 
may announce hearings on the designation of 
landmarks and historic sites only during the first 
18 months of its existence, a period which expired 
at the end of 1966. Thereafter, it may announce 
no hearings on new designations for three full 
years; at that time it may resume hearings for six 
months only, with the three-year-off and six- 
month-on cycle repeated ad infinitum. 

Within the commission's jurisdiction, two dis- 
tinct types of designations may be made: 1) land- 
marks, i.e., individual buildings of special historic 
or esthetic value for whose protection the com- 
mission is given certain powers which still must 
stand the test of practice; and 2) historic districts, 
i.e., areas or distinct sections of the city which 
have a special character and therefore deserve 
protection of a different sort even though most of 
the included buildings may not qualify individ- 
ually as landmarks. Here the commission has 
powers which enable it to control the appearance 
of alterations or replacements of nonlandmark 
buildings in historic districts so that they may be 
in harmony with and thus enhance the general 
character of the area. 

As a result of the objections raised by various 
groups when the law was debated in the city 
council, the measure, though finally passed, suf- 
fers from three distinct limitations. 

First, the commission, in determining a build- 
ing's qualifications for designation and in protect- 
ing it against inappropriate changes, may con- 
sider only its exterior even though the interior 
may be of greater distinction or historic value. 


(Had this restriction not been imposed, for exam- 
ple, the old Metropolitan Opera House, whose in- 
terior was its chief claim to distinction, might 
conceivably have been designated a landmark.) 

The second limitation is a total absence of pro- 
visions with respect to sites, outdoor spaces or 
landscaped areas so that no protection whatever 
is afforded under the present law for private 
grounds or parks of distinction, large or small, or 
for any other notable examples of landscape art. 

The third and most curious limitation is that 
the powers of protection which the new commis- 
sion may, at least, try to enforce with respect to 
private buildings is not applicable, except to a 
minor extent, to those on public property. (It was 
thought that such power might be an undue in- 
fringement on the functions of one city agency by 
another.) 

Even with the almost crippling limitations of 
the time cycle and the three restrictions men- 
tioned, the commission has encountered continu- 
ous opposition during its first 18 months of hear- 
ings. While it has designated and heard publicly 
debated—sometimes two or three times—the 
merits of more than 700 individual landmarks and 
40 or more historic districts, it has, up to the time 
of this writing, officially designated only some 
150 landmarks, i.e., individual buildings or groups 
of buildings and five historic districts. 

Its remaining recommendations, although le- 
gally announced and publicly heard within the 
prescribed first 18 months, still hang fire due to 
hesitancy and reluctance on the part of the com- 
mission to push their luck too far in view of con- 
tinual opposition to the concept of preservation 
itself and to the widespread misunderstanding of 
the working and applicability of the law. The 
commission seems to be trying to avoid the 
courts’ challenge to the merits of its designations 
one hand, its right to designate on the other. 

Opposition is often expressed not so much by 
property owners as their representative attorneys 
who fail to appreciate the esthetic/historic merit 
of the building in question and who argue that 
regardless of its merit as a landmark, the city has 
no right to interfere with the owner's right to do 
whatever he wants with his property. 

This attitude is even more marked in connec- 


A quintet of landmarks saved 


tion with historic districts, notably the ones pro- 
posed for Greenwich Village and for the posh, 
residential blocks of the upper East Side where 
sizable areas containing fine residences have been 
proposed for review under the historic district 
category in order to maintain property values. 

Their lawyers apparently have even advised 
tax-exempt institutional and religious groups to 
oppose landmark designation on the ground that 
it would impair the profitable sale of their prop- 
erties in the future. In the case of Trinity Church 
and several others, this opposition was soon over- 
come by reasonable persuasion. But the Lutheran 
Church, owner of the former J. P. Morgan house, 
and the Sailors' Snug Harbor, an ancient, char- 
itable old-seamen's home which owns a group of 
remarkable Greek revival buildings (across page: 
1831; Martin E. Thompson, architect) on Staten 
Island, have both gone to court to try to over- 
throw the entire landmarks law. 

In the case of the Jerome Mansion in Madison 
Square, longtime home of the Manhattan Club, 
the commercial investor who now owns it is also 
contesting designation in order to sell the site for 
an office building. The commission, however, is 
encouraging negotiations for its purchase by an 
institutional buyer who could use the handsome 
old Victorian house without objectionably chang- 
ing its exterior. 

The commission has already been successful as 
a mediator and locator of new owners in other 
cases such as the former Astor Library which was 
rescued from demolition and is now being con- 
verted to the home of a Shakespeare company. 

The landmarks already designated and those 
still hanging fire include a wide range of buildings 

-not only the familiar antiques but also many 
later structures and areas of distinction dating 
from the 18th century to the World War I period. 
These include commercial buildings, public mon- 
uments and most of the city's well-designed re- 
ligious and educational structures as well as a 
few reconstructions or “synthetic antiques" such 
as the Fraunces Tavern, built in 1907. 

A great many of the landmarks and historic dis- 
tricts are among the buildings and localities de- 
scribed in the just-published AIA Guide to New 
York City. A few of them are illustrated here. [C] 


Navy Yard Commandant's House (1805): attributed to Bullfinch; “Fonthill” (1850s): 


architect unknown; Greenwood Cemetery Gates (1861): R. Upjohn; Morgan Library (1905): McKim, Mead & White; India 
House (1837): Herbert Wheeler, architect for 1951 restoration of two structures joined together as a club. 


Adventures 
in the Pursuit of 
Excellence 


The Bard Awards Program, when first held, yielded unexpected and 


BY LEON BRAND, AIA 


There it was, in 1962, the imperial city of the West 
and just two years shy of its 300th birthday. But 
it could boast of neither Forum nor Acropolis. 
Indeed, with few exceptions, New York's govern- 
ment places were empty of excellence or inspira- 
tion. Its singularly graceful civic jewel, the City 
Hall, had to be credited to time a century and a 
half earlier. 

For many and good reasons, the stellar firms in 
the great firmament of New York architects were 
not significantly involved in the several-hundred- 
million-dollar annual production of the city's 
public buildings. And the similarly uninvolved 
young and new offices were doing an impatient 
burn while the city fathers fiddled. 


The author: Mr. Brand, partner in the New York firm 
of Brand & Moore, is chairman of the Bard Awards. 


In the view of the Committee on Planning and 
Housing of the City Club of New York, such was 
the low level of achievement that prevailed when 
it met six years ago to consider a program to pro- 
mote change and improvement. The City Club is 
New York's oldest, continuously active and prob- 
ably most influential nonpartisan civic reform 
group. The Committee on Planning and Housing 
at that time included an assortment of lawyers, 
realtors, a doctor, hotel manager, stock broker, 
architect, city planner and others. 

Over several months the committee discussed 
a number of possible programs. It finally focused 
on the vehicle of an architectural awards program 
as the one that would most effectively reach 
burghers, bureaucrats and architects. The premise 
was that the public needed a greater familiarity 
with excellence. In publicizing the selections, and 
the selection reasoning of a distinguished panel of 
architects, the awards program would spotlight 
outstanding achievement, its ingredients and the 
achievers. It would inform the public about the 
"which, why and who" and in so doing encourage 
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the architect and his public client to higher stand- 
ards of design. 

The committee's proposal for an architectural 
awards program was approved by the Board of 
Trustees of the City Club largely through the 
efforts of its president, I. D. Robbins, a builder- 
developer who was later to become a candidate 
for mayor. The program was given the name the 
Bard Awards in honor of Albert S. Bard, a City 
Club trustee, in recognition of his efforts over 60 
years to improve the quality of civic design. Mr. 
Bard was 95 at the time; he died within a few 
months of the birth of the program. 

The first jury for the Bard Awards included 
Gordon Bunshaft, FAIA, partner in Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill; Charles Colbert, FAIA, then 
dean of the School of Architecture at Columbia 
University; Jan Rowan, AIA, editor of Progressive 
Architecture, and Richard S. Childs, a former 
president of the City Club, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Municipal League 
and originator of the city-manager concept. 

The unexpected results of this jury's delibera- 
tions developed into one of the most extensively 
reported and controversial architectural design 
stories in the recent, if not entire, history of New 
York. Having reviewed submissions invited from 
all members of the five borough chapters of the 
AIA, the jury informed the City Club: 

"Although some submissions were better than 
others, we do not think that honoring projects 
which were above average, when that average is 
low, would be consistent with the purpose of this 
awards program, which was instituted to encour- 
age and promote excellence in civic architecture 
in New York City. 

“We therefore regretfully do not recommend 
any of the submitted projects for the First Honor 
Award nor for Award of Merit." 

A dissenting opinion was submitted by Dean 
Colbert, who said in part: 

“While I agree with the other members of the 
jury that the quality of the work submitted was 
depressing and of a regrettably low order, I do not 


believe that a complete and equal rejection of all 
is justified.” 

The no-awards decision of the jury made it nec- 
essary for the City Club to cancel reservations 
and other arrangements for an awards luncheon 
and exhibition. More importantly, the club was 
confronted with the problem of how to use the 
decision to serve most effectively the purpose of 
the awards program. 

The trustees promptly decided to publish a 
pamphlet describing the jury’s conclusion and in- 
cluding its full report. It would also include the 
critical comments and recommendations of the 
City Club for an action program to improve public 
building design in New York. 

A draft of this pamphlet was presented and 
discussed at City Hall with the mayor's press rep- 
resentative. The purpose was to inform the mayor 
of the jury’s decision and to afford his adminis- 
tration an opportunity, in advance of the pam- 
phlet's publication and distribution, to adopt and 
announce some of its recommendations. City Hall 
chose to remain mute. 

The pamphlet titled “The Bard Awards 1963, 
a Fruitless Search for Excellence in Civic Archi- 
tecture in New York,” suggested six points: 

1. A statement of policy by the mayor, to be fol- 
lowed by a directive, calling for the highest 
standards in the design of public buildings. 

2. Appointment by the mayor of a panel of dis- 
tinguished architects to consider and select, with 
his approval, architectural firms for public build- 
ing projects. This panel would also assist in the 
evaluation of project design. 

3. Modification of the panel selection process at 
intervdls by city sponsorship of architectural 
competitions for appropriate projects. 

4. Appointment of highly competent architects to 
responsible, policy-making and policy-influenc- 
ing positions in public agencies involved in mu- 
nicipal construction so that the expenditure of 
capital funds could be guided by a greater concern 
for superior architectural results. 

5. Improvement of the fee structure and simpli- 


reverberating results. Excellence, said the jury, was not to be found. 


fication of bureaucratic review procedures in 
order to attract the best qualified and most cre- 
ative firms to accept commissions for public 
buildings in New York. 

6. Publication by the city’s newspapers of more 
news and regular critical comment and reviews of 
architecture and city planning in the same man- 
ner, and for the same purpose, as current criticism 
of the theater, the cinema, musical offerings and 
gallery openings. 

Several weeks later, at a news conference in- 
cluding representatives of almost every major 
metropolitan newspaper and several radio and 
television networks, the City Club announced the 
outcome of the first Bard Awards program. It was 
a "man bites dog" story and within my memory, 
at least, never have the mass media in New York 
devoted so much time and space to a discussion 
of architectural excellence—or its absence. The 
story went national in the May 24 edition of Time 
magazine. And a City Club member reported he 
saw coverage in a newspaper in Africa where he 
was traveling on business. 

In an editorial the New York Times said: 

“This report could have surprised nobody in 
the architectural world, where the low state of 
New York's civic design has long been known, 
deplored and discussed just about as hopelessly 
as the weather. There are so many factors that 
make it bad. The process of architectural selec- 
tion; the poor fees paid by the city; the red-tape- 
ridden, bureaucratic methods of design review; 
the lack of first-rate architectural advice and con- 
sideration at policy-making levels; the peculiar 
affinity of mediocrity and bureaucracy, which 
produces the same kind of bad building all over 
the world." 

The Herald Tribune's editorial titled “Architec- 
tural Mediocrity by Habit" noted in part: 

"The City Club has performed an overdue serv- 
ice in denouncing complacency. It is correct in 
calling on Mayor Wagner for leadership. Certain- 
ly he should bring distinguished architects into 
the picture for guidance. And they should be en- 
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the following four: 


First Honor Awards—University 
Plaza apartment towers (above) at 
New York University, designed by 
1. M. Pei & Associates, architects; 
Chatham Towers (right), by Kelly 
& Gruzen; Lower Manhattan Plán 
(top right), by Wallace, McHarg, 
Roberts & Todd and Whittlesey, 
Conklin & Rossant, architects-plan- 
ners, and Alan M. Voorhees & Asso- 
ciates, Inc., transportation and plan- 
ning consultants. Award of Merit— 
Riis Amphitheater and Plaza, by 
Pomerance & Breines, architects, 
and Paul M. Friedberg & Associates, 
landscape architects. A Special Ci- 
tation for Landmarks Preservation 
has gone to Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall for his efforts in 
the designation of Brooklyn Heights 


as a National Landmark. 
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Pursuant to the program's prac- 
tice of giving Bard Awards in odd- 
numbered years to government- 
owned, -financed or -sponsored 
projects, the 1967 jury has selected 
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couraged to seek city work. Let us at last get some 
new ideas in public buildings. 

“But the obligation shouldn’t rest solely on the 
mayor. It is the architects who understand about 
architecture. If inertia and bureaucracy have 
caused the mediocrity, then the architects them- 
selves have contributed. 

“They ought to rise on their hind legs and pro- 
pose new ways of progress. This is their obliga- 
tion as citizens. Who could speak better for a 
rebirth of excellence?” 

Sad to relate, the first official voice from the 
architectural community was not heard in behalf 
of a rebirth of excellence. Instead, at a meeting of 
New York's Architectural League, a spokesman 
for the Executive Committee of the New York 
Chapter AIA attacked the City Club for conduct- 
ing what was called a “misleading and irresponsi- 
ble” competition for civic architecture. A lengthy 
indictment of the techniques, results and conclu- 
sions of the Bard Awards was released to the 
press and was published. 

The public aspect of the controversy climaxed 
when 42 members of the chapter gave the Times 
a statement detailing their dissent from the offi- 
cial position of the Executive Committee. As re- 
ported in the Times, this statement said in part: 

“These views do not represent the views of the 
chapter at large but only those of its Executive 
Committee and a segment of the membership 
committed to the status quo. Many serious archi- 
tects, including many of those who have worked 
for the city, feel the City Club report to be perti- 
nent and accurate.” 

The intraprofessional controversy appears to 
have concluded with an August 1963 editorial by 
Rowan (member of the Bard jury), who said of 
the dispute in Progressive Architecture: 

“I think this is all for the good. Public apathy 
is the worst enemy of good architecture. The in- 
terest that was stirred up by these events can do 
no harm except to those who thrive in a climate 
of turpitudenous indifference.” 

Undaunted by the 1963 no-award decision and 
encouraged by the public discussion generated, 
the trustees of the City Club determined to con- 
tinue the Bard Awards. It was also decided to 
vary the format somewhat by alternating eligibil- 
ity each year between public and private projects. 
And by virtue of the changing focus of successive 
juries, the program is now known as the Bard 
Awards for Excellence in Architecture and Urban 
Design. Three years ago a special category was 
created to recognize outstanding achievement in 
the preservation of architectural landmarks. 

Fortunately, the results of the 1964 program did 
not again require the cancellation of arrange- 
ments for an awards luncheon. Five hundred club 
members, guests, architects and representatives 
of the press were present to witness the presen- 


tation to Marcel Breuer, FAIA, Whittlesey & 
Conklin and Abraham Geller, AIA, of First Honor 
Awards. 

The 1964 jury included Edward L. Barnes, 
FAIA, Peter Blake, AIA, and I. M. Pei, FAIA. A 
feature of the presentation was a special film pre- 
pared for the occasion by WABC-TV and the City 
Club. Kenzo Tange, Hon. FAIA, Richard Neutra, 
FAIA, and Paul M. Rudolph, AIA, participated in 
the film, which was subsequently rebroadcast 
twice on the ABC-TV network. 

In 1964 the Club was joined in the sponsorship 
of the Bard Awards by the J. M. Kaplan Fund, Inc. 
This is a private philanthropy established by 
Jacob M. Kaplan, a City Club member who has 
had a lifelong interest in urban design and who 
over the years devoted considerable resources to 
a better New York environment. 

The 1965 and 1966 award programs were also 
fruitful. The 1965 jury included Breuer, Olindo 
Grossi, FAIA, dean of the School of Architecture 
at Pratt Institute; William J. Conklin, AIA, and 
Walter McQuade, AIA, architectural editor of 
Fortune. The 1965 First Honor Awards, once 
again devoted to publicly owned or financially 
assisted projects, were given to Pei for Kips Bay 
Plaza, and to Warner, Burns, Toan, Lunde for 
Warren Weaver Hall at New York University. 
Edward Logue, development administrator of the 
Boston Redevelopment Authority, spoke at the 
1965 awards luncheon—his first important public 
appearance in New York—predating by almost a 
year an invitation to him to head up the housing 
and planning functions in the city. 

The 1966 awards luncheon featured Mayor John 
V. Lindsay, who gave his first major post-election 
talk on the architectural and planning goals of his 
administration. The 1966 jury included Ulrich 
Franzen, AIA, John Johansen, AIA, Albert Mayer, 
FAIA, and Rudolph. It gave First Honor Awards 
to Philip C. Johnson, FAIA, for the Henry L. Moses 
Institute at Montefiore Hospital and, in collabora- 
tion with Zion & Breen, for the Museum of Modern 
Art Sculpture Garden. A design team headed by 
Harrison & Abramovitz, and including the archi- 
tects for the several components of Lincoln Cen- 
ter for the Performing Arts, was given a First 
Honor Award for Lincoln Center Plaza North. 
Thus two of the three principal awards in 1966 
were for urban spaces rather than buildings. 

This year's jury was again illustrious. It in- 
cluded Johnson, Kevin Roche, AIA, Robert Zion 
and David Crane. Bard juries have continually 
enjoyed the generous support of architects par- 
ticularly distinguished for creative achievement. 
This has contributed immeasurably to the author- 
ity of the awards, which are widely coveted. 

The Bard Awards reached a youthful milestone 
this year—its fifth anniversary. It is a good van- 
tage point from which to look back and assess 
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what value, what effect, the program has created. 
Certainly the first Bard Awards generated a for- 
midable amount of heat. Did it cast any usable 
light? Have subsequent award events continued 
to make a useful contribution? 

The architectural nirvana has by no means ar- 
rived in New York. Too much that is disappoint- 
ing, that is not equal to the opportunity at hand 
or to the resources committed, happens here with 
painful regularity. Some important changes have 
taken place, however, and the Bard Awards can 
properly claim some influence in this regard. 

All of the six recommendations made by the 
City Club in its 1963 pamphlet have been effected 
at least in modified form. The exact contribution 
made by the Bard Awards in each is obviously 
impossible to measure. Other forces were, of 
course, involved. A new mayor, Lindsay, belongs 
to the City Club and is, happily for the city, sen- 
sitive and apparently committed to the human 
and community values inherent in quality archi- 
tectural design and planning. With invigorated 
new leadership, the New York Chapter AIA has 
labored mightily and sometimes successfully to 
improve the architectural climate in the city. 
Other civic groups have also made their contribu- 
tion. It was, however, the spark of the 1963 Bard 
Awards jury decision that created both the heat 
and the light necessary for an environment recep- 
tive to change and improvement. 

To return briefly to the 1963 pamphlet and its 
“fruitless search for excellence,” the scorecard to 
date looks like this: 

* Mayor Lindsay, during his campaign and since 
his election, has emphatically committed himself 
and his administration to high standards of design 
in civic architecture (see Recommendation 1). 

* Although not done directly by the mayor, both 
the New York City Housing Authority and the 
Board of Education have appointed architectural 
advisory groups to assist them in the selection of 
architectural firms for projects within their juris- 
dictions (Recommendation 2). 

* The city government has sponsored architec- 
tural competitions within the past several years 
for the design of an urban redevelopment project, 
park buildings and, most recently, for a public 
School rehabilitation (Recommendation 3). 

* Within the past few years architects have been 
appointed to the following important public of- 
fices: chairman of the City Planning Commission, 
member of the Housing and Redevelopment 
Board, and deputy administrator in the Recrea- 
tion and Cultural Affairs Administration (Rec- 
ommendation 4). 

* Principally through the determined efforts of 
the executive director of the Office of School 
Buildings, Eugene Hult, the Board of Education 
has involved a number of the city's and the na- 
tion's leading architectural firms in the design of 
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public schools. The results are beginning to be- 
come apparent in some interesting and thoughtful 
educational buildings. Improvements in the out- 
put of the Housing and Redevelopment Board and 
particularly the Department of Public Works are 
somewhat less visible. 

* The architectural fees offered by these city 
agencies have been improved only slightly during 
the past several years despite vigorous efforts by 
the New York Chapter. Nor have review proce- 
dures been substantially simplified. The Lindsay 
administration has indicated its intention to make 
progress in this area, but final judgment must 
await the results of efforts now underway (Rec- 
ommendation 5). 

* Not long after the inclusion of this recommen- 
dation in "a fruitless search," the Times ap- 
pointed Ada Louise Huxtable as staff architec- 
tural writer and critic. Mrs. Huxtable's comments 
on planning and building in and around New York 
have become increasingly incisive and pungent 
and thereby increasingly interesting and useful to 
New Yorkers. One occasional column of architec- 
tural criticism, good though it may be, is hardly 
adequate in the face of the quantity of building 
and urban rearrangement that goes on continu- 
ously in New York (Recommendation 6). 

Perhaps a more interesting, if less analytical 
gauge of the influence and continuing effect of the 
Bard Awards are the frequent calls received each 
year from owners and architects asking when the 
next program will be announced. When these per- 
sons have achieved a building of which they are 
proud they want the community—and the world 
if possible—to know about it. A Bard Award is 
thought of as a prestigious way to do that. 

The City Club has received a number of re- 
quests for information about the program from 
civic groups in other cities. Because New York's 
architectural maladies are not unique, whatever 
we attempt in the way of therapy is of interest to 
other communities with similar afflictions. The 
particular local symptoms will determine if a 
Bard-type awards program is a suitable prescrip- 
tion, and whether it has a lesser or greater chance 
to be effective. 

Anyone considering a transplant might usefully 
take note of one characteristic in particular of 
the Bard Awards that may have contributed ma- 
terially to such effectiveness as it has achieved. 
Unlike most architectural awards programs, it is 
not sponsored by a professional group, trade as- 
sociation, materials manufacturer or chamber of 
commerce. It is not promoting any product or 
group, even indirectly as a subrosa purpose. It is 
an effort by a civic reform organization and a 
public-spirited philanthropic foundation to iden- 
tify, publicize and promote excellence in archi- 
tecture and urban design in their own community 
—and that is an adventure. B 


The 1967 Gold Medalist is cited for “his demonstrated ability 
to lead a team in producing significant architectural works 


of high quality over a period of more than 30 years” and for 


“the highest order of architectural statesmanship.” 


Professional Spokesman 


for a Complex Society 


BY CHARLES THOMSEN, AIA 


The house is a jewel set at the water's edge, 
cupped by the thick canopy of slender tall trees 
and the dense foliage of wild undergrowth. Ex- 
cept for the thin mullions, the long gentle arc of 
the glass front is lost in the glimmer of the pond 
which it faces and the reflection of the sweeping 
curve of the shallow concrete roof vault poised in 
frozen flight. 

In the intimate contact with water and woods, 
this refuge for a private client is a series 
of contrasts which juxtapose the dynamic against 
the static, the sensuous curve and stark engu- 
larity, transparency against mass, in the simple 
structural statement of the smooth white vault 
cantilevered from the trapezoidal walls of rough 
native stone enclosing the service center of the 
house and its utilities. These contrasts of forms, 
the play of textures, colors, materials—ever so 
refined that one can grasp their individual signifi- 
cance, and ever so logical that one without the 
other would be the poorer—bear the unmistak- 
able imprint of Wallace Kirkman Harrison, FAIA. 

They are the leitmotifs which pervade Harri- 
son’s architecture, endowing it with a consistency 
and continuity, whether in the execution of a cor- 
porate center in upstate New York or in his un- 
disguised relish for the more intimate problem of 
a country house in Maine, or in the form of a 
church in Stamford, Connecticut. There prevails 
throughout his work a purposeful, deliberately 
methodical progression of an individual theme 
which avoids the single mindedness of Mies van 


der Rohe on the one hand, the impetuous depar- 
tures of Le Corbusier, or the frank explorations 
of Eero Saarinen on the other. 

The house by the pond is but one of the many 
variations of that theme expressed at the New 
York World’s Fair of 1939, in the angular trylon 
and its neighboring perisphere. It is in the low 
curved silhouette of the roof and walls of the 
General Assembly Building and the soaring rec- 
tangular prism of the Secretariat at the United 
Nations headquarters in New York. It is found in 
the multistory foyers of the General Assembly 
and at the Metropolitan Opera, salles des pas 
perdus where the verticals of the entrance are im- 
mediately in tension with the soft flowing lines 
of the stairs and the swooping horizontal bands 
of the tiered promenades on the opposite side. 

Complementing these broad contrasts is a 


Forty years of architecture in the microcosm of an 
intimate refuge in the woods and at the water's edge. 
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A recurrence of the instrumentation which characterizes Harrison's architecture: strong verticals in the tension with 
curving horizontals, ceilings revealing their sculptural entrails as in the Metropolitan Opera House foyer (left), the 
United Nations General Assembly foyer (top right) and the Time-Life Building exhibition area. 


whole variety of plays within the play: the im- 
mense expanse of the glass front of the UN Secre- 
tariat against the incurving opaqueness of the side 
walls of the General Assembly; a dark recessed 
ceiling baring the complexity of its mechanism 
against sleek polished light tones of adjoining 


The author: Mr. Thomsen, former associate editor of 
the AIA JOURNAL and executive director of the New 
York Chapter, AIA, most recently has headed New 
York City's small parks program. He has prepared an 
in-depth study of Harrison's work for publication in 
the August Convention Report issue. 


walls; the grave rhythm of the Metropolitan 
Opera arcade complemented by the staccato of 
the adjoining brise-soleils; deep vivid reds on 
light travertine. This dialectical approach to de- 
sign is the architectural instrumentation of Wal- 
lace Harrison. It is difficult to predict which form 
his architecture will take next, but once con- 
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structed it is indeed the logical hyphen between 
what was and what is to be. 

Yet Harrison's influence on modern architec- 
ture does not rest on his structural flair or on the 
adventurous spirit of his design. Nor is his pre- 
eminence restricted to the esthetic refinements 
and technological innovations that he has brought 
to the evolution of the skyscraper. Harrison's 
stature transcends the professional boundaries of 
architecture as does the impressive and complex 
scope of the projects he has been associated with 
during the past 40 years. The realization of Rocke- 
feller Center, the UN headquarters, the approach- 
ing completion of the Lincoln Center for the Per- 
forming Arts have established new spheres of 
architectural endeavors. 

In a utopian statement of things to come, Sig- 
fried Giedion wrote in 1938: “In the great city of 
our age there will be a civic center, a public place 
which, like the agora of Athens, the Roman forum 
and the medieval cathedral square, will be the 


The strength of the facades, the 
rhythm of the colonnades, the tradi- 
tional richness of red and gold, the 
soft tone of travertine: elements giv- 
ing the architectural concept of Lin- 
coln Center a remarkable unity rein- 
forced by the classical symmetry of 
the composition. Coordinated by Har- 
rison, the design conception is domi- 
nated by the new Metropolitan Opera 
House facing the main plaza, flanked 
by the New York State Theater (left, 
Philip Johnson & Associates) and Phil- 
harmonic Hall (right, Max Abramovitz, 
FAIA). The latter together with the 
Vivian Beaumont Repertory Theater 
(Eero Saarinen & Associates) and the 
Lib -Museum (Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill) housed in one building define 
the north plaza, which bridges across 
65th Street to the Julliard School of 
Music complex (Pietro Belluschi, FAIA, 
with Catalano & Westerman). 
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A consistent development of a theme juxtaposing rec- 
tangular slabs and swooping curvilinear shapes: UN 
headquarters and Corning (N.Y.) Glass Center 


community focus and common concourse .. . It is 
not often our privilege to be able to discuss the 
new conceptions of our period in terms of actual 
construction. They have seldom achieved expres- 
sion beyond schemes drawn on paper, because 
those in control of building seem usually to lack 
the vision necessary to provide what our period 
demands." 

Harrison's achievement has been in the man- 
agement of these vast and complex operations, in 
the ability to mobilize and channel the large pools 
of architectural talents and resources necessary 
for the translation of these visions and concepts 
into concrete realities. In so doing, he has made 
"those in control of buildings" not only share the 
visions but become themselves committed to their 
realization. The new dimensions he has brought 
to the scope of architecture have tended to over- 
shadow the independence of his work or his indi- 
viduality as an architect; just as in the statesman, 
they cross the confines of his political affiliations. 
But they have also established Harrison in the 
forefront of the architectural world and the acco- 
lade of the AIA Gold Medal. E 
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The creation of an urban focus carrying with it the 
attributes of a new monumentality: Rockefeller Center, 
UN headquarters and Lincoln Center. 


The first comprehensive architec- 
tural guide to all parts of the city 
since the consolidation of the five 
boroughs in 1898 is being published 
by the New York Chapter AIA to 
commemorate its 100th birthday. 

The AIA Guide to New York City, 
according to authors Norval White, 
AIA, and Elliot Willensky, AIA, 
treats individual buildings as well 
as the city as a whole in the context 
of its history and its culture. The 
format closely resembles that of the 
Michelin Green Guides, so familiar 
to European travelers. 

Vest-pocket in size and soft cov- 
ered, with graphics by Herb Lu- 
balin, this one should become a 
handy reference to better acquaint 
both architects and laymen, visitors 
and residents, with the gigantic me- 
tropolis that is New York. Initial 
distribution will be made to partici- 
pants in the AIA convention, to be 
followed by a mailing to all Insti- 
tute members. Plans are underway 
to make it available in a second 
printing to the public. 

The guide includes more than 15 
maps pinpointing the buildings, 
streets and spaces (about 1,500 in- 
dividual entries) discussed in the 
text and suggests a number of walk- 
ing tours. Each borough is consid- 
ered as a whole and then broken 
into anumber of “precincts,” which 
further investigate the pertinent ar- 
chitectural, historical and social 
factors. It is illustrated with photo- 
graphs and archive materials. 

The crash program of assembling 
the guide, began late in 1966, has 
been under the direction of White 
and Willensky, augmented by a 
small, dedicated staff of writers, 
researchers and photographers. A 
hint of the contents follows: 


MANHATTAN 


Greenwich Village 


1. US Federal Building, 641 Wash- 
ington St. Washington to Green- 
wich Sts., Barrow to Christopher 
Sts. 1892-1899. W. J. Edbrooke. 
This 10-story government build- 
ing was originally а US appraiser's 


warehouse, sited to face the local 
docks, the naively anticipated cen- 
ter of the city's port facilities. The 
building remains an isolated and 
splendid example of the robust 
tradition of early Chicago School 
architecture. It now houses a post 
office and is the record center of 
the National Archives in the east. 

This interloper has a scale that 
is entirely different from the nearby 
19th century Federal houses. It is 
probably for this reason that it is 
scorned by some villagers, many of 
whom have been acclimatized to 
equate a livable environment with 
nothing above four-story residence. 


Lafayette Street 


2. Colonnade Row/also know as 
LaGrange Terrace, 428-323 Lafay- 
ette St. between E. Fourth St. and 
Astor Place. 1833. Attributed to 
Alexander Jackson Davis (proposed 
as a landmark by the Landmarks 
Preservation Commission). 

Four of nine houses built specu- 
latively by Seth Geer in 1831. (Five 
at the south end were demolished 
for the still-existing Wanamaker 
warehouse.) An elegant urban ar- 
rangement creating private struc- 
tures subordinated to a larger 
architectural idea by means of 
an imposing Corinthian colonnade 
(compare the Rue de Rivoli in 
Paris). Delanos, Astors and Van- 
derbilts lived here until their game 
of "social" musical chairs sent them 
uptown to the precincts of 30th 
Street, then to the 40s, 50s and 
higher in the park's east flank. 


Clelsea 


3. Painting Industry Welfare Build- 
ing, 45 W. 14th St. between Sixth 
and Fifth Aves. North side. 1960. 
Mayer, Whittlesey & Glass; William 
J. Conklin, associate partner in 
charge. 

Let us hope this witty and elegant 
refacing of a tired facade will in- 
spire its neighbors to follow. 


Midtown 


4. CBS Building, 51 W. 52nd St. 
Northeast corner Sixth Ave. 1965. 
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Eero Saarinen & Associates. Inte- 
rior architects, office floors: Car- 
son, Lundin & Shaw. Interior de- 
signers, office floors: Knoll Plan- 
ning Unit. 

Saarinen's only high-rise build- 
ing is a shear, free-standing 38- 
story shaft. The unavoidable serv- 
ice building (on 52nd Street) is 
connected only underground. The 
building's five-foot-wide triangular 
columns, with five-foot spaces be- 
tween, make it look like a solid, 
dark-gray granite tower from some 
points of view. This is one of sev- 
eral buildings of its time to depart 
from established column-and-beam 
framing, supporting its floors in- 
stead on a central service core and 
a dense grid—in effect, a bearing 
wall-—at the exterior. But it is the 
only one to carry the closely spaced 
members down to the ground, in- 
stead of transferring structural 
loads to widely spaced piers at the 
ba 


The tower's exterior frame is 
composed of V-shaped concrete 
structural columns tied together 
with concrete spandrel beams. As 
they rise, the thickness (not the 
width) of the concrete V gradually 
decreases, and the expanding void 
behind it is ingeniously used to 
house an air-distribution system 
running down from the roof. 

The granite wall-cladding ex- 
tends across the dry moat around 
the tower, over the broad parapet 
(which allows for sitting on the 
outer side only) and out to the 
street. Entrances only on the north 
and south reflect a preference for 
the atmosphere of the side streets, 
and also leave two uninterrupted 
areas on the ground floor for a bank 
and a restaurant. On the ground 
floor, the columns take the form 
of squares set on the diagonal al- 
though, above that, they have flat 
interior fe The dark granite sur- 
faces stop abruptly at the elevator 
core where floors, walls—even baf- 
fles on the luminous ceiling—are 
of white travertine, introducing the 
whiteness (spiked with vivid col- 
ors) of the upper floors. 

The Ground Floor, an elegant res- 
taurant whose name gently spoofs 
the many top-floor counterparts, 
was designed down to the table 
settings by the Saarinen office. Its 
high, black-leather banquettes and 
brass candlesticks sit well with the 
tall somber columns. Red carpet, an 
exposed grill and wine racks, and 
suspended lighting fixtures of pol- 
ished bronze, mahogany and clear 
glass, with bare-filament bulbs, give 
it the richness of a traditional men's 
club. Limited space led to an unu- 
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sual arrangement of the ladies’ and 
men's rooms: at the top and bottom 
respectively of a handsome granite 
spiral stair (PLaza 1-5152). 


Upper East Side 


5. Pepsi-Cola Building, 500 Park 
Ave. Southwest corner. 59th St. 
1960. Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. 
A jewel box, if such hackneyed 
phre can still have literal mean- 
ing. This small, exquisitely detailed 
building is one of a handsome series 
by SOM. The ground floor leads 
from a miniature plaza into an ex- 
hibition gallery featuring imagina- 
tive displays related to the arts. 


THE BRONX 


University Heights 


6. New York University, Bronx 
Campus: Technology Building and 
Begrisch Lecture Hall, west of 
Memorial Flagpole. 1964. Marcel 
Breuer; Hamilton Smith, associate. 
(Albert S. Bard Award). Julius 
Silver Residence Center, west of 
Technology Building. 1964. Marcel 
Breuer; Robert F. Gatje, associate. 

This handsome, contemporary 
technology-lecture hall complex 
used buff brick and reinforced con- 
crete to match the brick and lime- 
stone trim of the Hall of Fame 
group. A second Technology Build- 
ing, also by Breuer, is underway. 

In order to take good advantage 
of a difficult site, access to the dor- 
mitories from the dining hall and 
social rooms is through a pair of 
ramps that enter the building at 
its fourth story. 


BROOKLYN 


Flatbush 


7. Dr. F. S. Kolle Residence, 131 
Buckingham Road between Church 
Ave. and Albemarle Road. East 
side. Prospect Park South. ca. 1905. 

Known at the time as “the Jap- 
anese House.” In contrast to the 
later exoticism of Oriental Moderne 
in other parts of Brooklyn, the re- 
straint of this carefully adapted 
Japanese temple detailing is a wel- 
come note. The form of the resi- 
dence is that of a standard, boxy, 
two-story-plus-attic dwelling. The 
handling of details—porch, balcony 
and eave lines—gives the Japanese 
effect. The house is located in the 
Prospect Park South section of Flat- 
bush, an area once characterized as 
Rus in Urbe, an expression not in- 
appropriate even today. The com- 
munity is a monument to the vision 
of Dean Alvord, its developer, whó 
conceived it as a rural park within 
the confines of the street grid. The 
entire area is well worth a visi 
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New York is more like a multicut 
jewel than a monolith; it glitters 
variably depending on the angle of 
view. It is at once as diverse as its 
many communities and as unified 
as its aura of activity. 

Manhattan could be called the 
star in the sapphire: It is the center 
of New York in all respects—geo- 
graphically, culturally, financially, 
recreationally, visually. Each of its 
components reveals different attri- 
butes, from the bizarre, swarming 
Village streets to the sophistication 
of the upper East 70s. Manhattan is 
more than such a dichotomy, how- 
ever; many more polarities exist and 
whole galaxies of atmosphere lie 
between them. 

At the bottom of Manhattan, for 
example, is the Wall Street finan- 
cial district, where for 40 hours a 
week, one can find the city's “high 
seriousness” and get the feeling of 
a clock's intricate precision. A few 
more stops uptown on the BMT 
and one can be in the East Village's 
Bowery where flophouses abound 
and vagrancy soars. 

Further uptown is the renowned 
Broadway entertainment district, 
running parallel on the west side to 
elite Fifth Avenue, the main shop- 
ping area, on the east. Central Park, 
which begins at 59th Street, causes 
still another split in atmosphere. 
Surrounding the park and eastward 
up into the 90s is one of the most 
exclusive areas in New York. Be- 
sides boasting many luxury resi- 
dences, several museums—the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art on 82nd 
and Fifth, the Guggenheim on 89th 
and Fifth, the Museum of Modern 
Art on West 59th, the Whitney on 
West 54th—the art and antique gal- 
leries and unique shops thrive in 
the area. 
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Over several blocks to the west 
of the park the atmosphere is not 
as clearly delineated. Several of the 
neighborhoods are organized eth- 
nically and for low- to middle-class 
families, many of whom still have 
their own small businesses. 

Uptown into the 100s is that great 
expanse of Harlem, perhaps in its 
own way one of the most vital parts 
of the city. It is not just a ghetto, as 
some may think: Harlem is alive 
with forces, constructive and de- 
structive alike. In its mist is Colum- 
bia University, also a world in itself. 

Even these generalizations cannot 
be mutually exclusive because New 
York is an amalgamation of ele- 
ments, as William Atkin has re- 
vealed in a closer examination of 
one controversial area—Greenwich 
Village. 

The visitor can observe very sim- 
ply for himself by taking, for one 
thing, a ride downtown one morn- 
ing on the IRT. In his subway car 
he will probably find a few impec- 
cable stock brokers, some haggard 
New York University students, a 
couple of Puerto Rican mothers 
and their children, a drunk or an 
addict or two, the impoverished, 
the searching, the comfortable, the 
weary. With nearly 9 million peo- 
ple, New York has to be various. 
That's the excitement of this city 
—both its bewilderment and vi- 
brance. N. LEAH BABCOCK 
Bill Atkin in the Village 

Visitors traditionally associate 
Greenwich Village with the beat, 
bearded and bathless—poets, art- 
ists, Bohemians of all persuasions. 

Unwashed they may or may not 
be; long-haired they undeniably 
are—but today's beats inhabit what 
is certainly one of the liveliest parts 


of the city. Two of its liveliest, ac- 
tually; purists insist that East Vil- 
lage is a separate entity, with its 
own ambience, its own mistique. 

It is not always easy to learn 
about the night life—or day life, 
either—of the Village. Consult the 
Village Voice, available on nearly 
all newsstands, and the East Village 
Other, which you can get on the 
large stands on West 42nd, at either 
end of Bryant Park. Between them, 
the two list most of the shows, un- 
derground movies, jazz, art show- 
ings, happenings, etc. 

About geography: From where 
you are* one of the simplest ways 
of getting to the Village is to take 
a Fifth Avenue bus downtown and 
get off at 12th Street. Notice the 
First Presbyterian Church, be- 


tween 11th and 12th. The central, 


portion was designed by Joseph C. 
Wells and completed in 1844. In 
1893, it was enlarged toward 11th 
by McKim, Mead & White; in 1920, 
Grosvenor Atterbury II added the 
chancel; in 1958, Edgar Tafel added 
the church school, which faces 12th. 

While you're in the mood for 
churches, stroll on across 11th. The 
Gothic revival between 11th and 
10th is the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, designed by Richard Upjohn 
20 years before the Civil War and 
redecorated by Stanford White in 
1888. Inside there is an altar mural 
by John LaFarge and a brand-new 
Holtkamp organ. 

Washington Arch is now dead 
ahead of you. If you turn right 
(west) into Eighth Street, you'll find 
a variety of galleries, eating places, 
bars, jewelry stores, etc. The Eighth 
Street Bookshop is here and car- 
ries a substantial inventory of off- 
beat books and periodicals. Across 
the street on the corner of Mac- 
Dougal is the Jumble Shop, a good 
place for lunch or tea (the kind 
you drink). 

Washington Square is through 
the arch. On a warm May evening, 
the chess and checker players will 
be out, and so will the students, 
young matrons with baby carriages, 
and—oh, all rightl—the beats, а 
drunk, a couple of soapbox orators 
and maybe a junkie or two. 

Just north of the square, Wash- 
ington Mews is to your left off 
Fifth. One of the former stables on 
the Mews was once home to the 
heroine of Henry James's novel 
Washington Square. More recently, 
No. 62 sheltered Thomas Creighton, 
former editor of P/ A, and oldtimers 


“I'm assuming you're at the Hilton. If else- 
where, modify these instructions accordingly. 


who have attended previous AIA 
conventions in New York may 
heave a nostalgic sigh for the fabu- 
lous parties Tom used to toss there. 

Now cross over to the southwest 
corner of the park and head south 
down MacDougal Street. The color, 
variety and action are fascinating. 
You'll see kids wearing the kind of 
clothes and hair styles that are 
banned in every high school from 
Maine to California. 


Our Authors About Town: Miss 
Babcock lived in New York for 
four years between terms at col- 
lege prior to joining the AIA 
JOURNAL staff last November. 
Mr. Atkin has been associated 
with book publishing (Reinhold, 
Whitney) since 1950 and founded 
Silvermine Publishers, Inc, in 
Norwalk, Conn. in 1964. The 
Sketches are by Elaine Haskett. 


Push on down past Third Street 
all the way to Bleecker. On the 
way, you will pass the Minetta 
Tavern (113 MacDougal) and the 
San Remo (93 MacDougal); diago- 
nally across is Figaro, a good 
coffeehouse. 

Continue down MacDougal and 
you come upon a row of houses 
called the Sullivan MacDougal Gar- 
dens. Built in 1815, these have been 
largely remodeled and their origi- 
nal backyards turned into an in- 
terior garden. Turn left off Mac- 
Dougal onto Houston; walk one 
block to Sullivan and turn left again 
(north). You'll see the other side of 
the gardens and will come out once 
more on Bleecker near the Village 
Gate, several off-Broadway thea- 
ters and a couple of art galleries. 


If your feet are still holding out, 
continue east on Bleecker to the 
New York University buildings, de- 
signed by I. M. Pei & Associates, 
between Mercer and West Broad- 
way. If you've had enough, drop 
into a neighborhood bar or coffee- 
house before you head back up- 
town to the Hilton. 

Until a few years ago, Greenwich 
Village proper was Mecca for the 
nonconformists. Many neo-Bohe- 
mians still live there, although it 
has gotten expensive. But the action 
has moved to East Village, which 
runs eastward from Cooper Union 
and centers around Tompkins 
Square. 

East Village is visually interest- 
ing, even though it has no great 
architecture to speak of. The pecu- 
liar stamp of the artist is apparent 
here; East Village seems to produce 
interesting design ideas without 
spending any, or much, money. 

With Tompkins Square as its 
hub, East Village covers the area 
from, roughly, the Avenue B bound- 
ary of the square to Third Avenue, 
with St. Marks Place as its east- 
west axis. Stanley's, a bar with at- 
mosphere, is on the corner of 13th 
Street and Avenue B; a short walk 
down the other side (163 Avenue B) 
is the Annex, a popular hangout. 

On St. Marks Place, you can find 
a variety of shops offering new and 
used clothing (you too can look like 
Barbra Streisand!) unusual an- 
tiques, books, etc. Underground 
Uplift Unlimited (28 St. Marks 
Place) stocks a supply of buttons 
with slogans like ‘Legalize Pot" 
and “God Is Alive and Well in Mex- 
ico City,” as well as others too 
gamy for publication here or any- 
where else. 

While you're down there, look in 
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at the Dom (23 St. Marks Place). 
The third floor of this former Po- 
lish-American club has been turned 
into a teenage discotheque where 
color slides project amoeba-like 
patterns on the dancers, and a fast- 
flicking spot makes the whole scene 
twitch like a 1920s movie. The Bal- 
loon Room is on the second floor; 
on the first, the youngsters can 
check their parents into the Bar, a 
playpen for adults. 

From St. Marks, head uptown on 
Third Avenue a block to East Ninth 
Street. There you can window-shop 
"semiramis," the bikini specialists, 
or buy a pair of "'tripster" specs at 
the Head Shop (for the timid soul 
who wants the trip without the 
acid). Slug's, at 242 E. Third, is a 
famous jazz spot; the Five Spot, at 
St. Marks and Third, is older. The 


"the poor man's Slug's." And don't 
miss McSorley's Old Alehouse, on 
Seventh Street off Third Avenue. 

Underground movies—some art, 
some experiment, some pornogra- 
phy—abound in the Village. One 
of Andy Warhol's, "The Chelsea 
Girls," recently got considerable 
publicity from New York's regular 
film critics. Many of the experi- 
mental films are shown in lofts; you 
have to be willing to sit on an old 
orange crate, and unless you know 
somebody connected with the pro- 
duction, you can't get in at all. More 
and more, though, these movies are 
being shown in regular motion-pic- 
ture houses. 

One step removed from the un- 
derground film is the "happening." 
For those unfamiliar with the art 
form—is there anybody?—one ex- 


dience is confronted with what 
looks like a large oilskin covering 
the stage. Forlong minutes, nothing 
happens; gradually the oilskin be- 
gins to pulsate and expand. At first 
slowly, then more rapidly, it grows 
until it fills the stage and begins, 
like a balloon, to bulge out into the 
audience. First the occupants of the 
front row are displaced; then those 
in the middle; finally, the Thing 
succeeds in nudging the entire au- 
dience out onto the street. THE 
END. 

Enough said, except perhaps for 
the warning that happenings, like 
many other Village events, are 
ephemeral and often impromptu 
and not too well publicized in the 
conventional media. Check the Vil- 
lage Voice and the East Village 
Other, and may God have mercy 


Old Reliable (231 E. Third) is called ample ought to be enough. The au- on your soul. Oo 
Dining Out with Atkin 
Guides to fine dining in New York Continental Italian 


are plentiful so this one concen- 
trates on some eating places which 
are less likely to be standardized. 
The following restaurants—some 
large, some miniscule—either 
offer some reasonably priced 
meals (which is rare in New York) 
or have a certain unique quality. 
Like any selective list, it does not 
pretend to be complete but in- 
stead is based on personal and 
favorable experience. 


American 


Cortile, 37 W. 43га St. 

Danny's Hideaway, 151 E. 45th St. 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 
53rd St. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Central Park 

Ye Waverly Inn, 16 Bank St. 

Top of the Sixes, 666 Fifth Ave. 

Penguin Restaurant, 21 W. Ninth 
St. 


Seafood 


Paddy's Clam House, 215 W. 34th 
St. 

Sea Fare, 44 W. Eighth St. 

Troll Smorebrod, 64 W. 38th St. 

Queen of the Sea, 411 Eighth Ave. 


Steaks & Chops 


A] & Dick's Steak House, 151 W. 
54th St. 

Black Angus, 148 E. 50th St. 

Manny Wolf's Chop House, 201 E. 
49th St. 

Palm Restaurant, 837 Second Ave. 

Peter's Backyard, 64 W. 10th St. 
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Laurent, 111 E. 56th St. 

Cafe Nicholson, 146 Е. 57th St. 

Seventeen Barrow, 17 Barrow St. 

Rainbow Room, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza 


Dutch 


Holland House, 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza 


English 


Charlie Brown's Ale & Chop 
House, Pan Am Building lobby 


French 


Au Canari D'Or, 134 E. 61st St, 

Au Pomme Steak Frites, 22 W. 
56th St. 

Cafe des Artistes, 1 W. 67th St. 

Cafe Francais, Rockefeller Center, 
lower level 

Charles á la Pomme Soufflée, 157 
E. 55th St. 

Au Petite Paris, 116 Lexington Ave. 

Le Petite Maison, 108 E. 60th St. 

Larre's French Restaurant, 50 W. 
56th St. 

Le Bistro, 827 Third Ave. 

Le Moal, 942 Third Ave. 

Paris Brest Restaurant, 738 Ninth 
Ave. 

Maria, 141 E. 52nd St. 


German & Viennese 
Blue Ribbon, 145 W. 44th St. 


Luchow's, 11 E. 14th St. 
Gay Vienna, 1611 Second Ave. 


Adano, 115 W. 48th St. 

Barbetta, 321 W. 46th St. 

Mother Bertolotti, 147 W. Fourth 
St. 

Joe's, 1017 Third Ave. 

Aurora, 144 W. Fourth St. 

Capri, 233 W. 52nd St. 

Fellin, 216 Thompson St. 

Giovanni, 66 W. 55th St. 

Red Devil, 111 W. 48th St. 

Ronato, 21 Van Dam St. 

Del Pezzo, 33 W. 47th St. 

Trattoria, Pan Am Building lobby 


Near East 


Golden Horn, 122 W. 49th St. 
Izmir, 121 Lexington Ave. 

Sayat Nova, 91 Charles St. 
Cedars of Lebanon, 39 E. 30th St. 
Oriental 


Miyako, 20 W. 56th St. 
Canton, 265 W. 45th St. 
Shun Lee, 119 E. 23rd St. 
Russian 

Two Guitars, 244 E. 14th St. 
Scandinavian 


Red Brick Restaurant, 212 E. 53rd 
St. 

Three Crowns, 12 E. 54th St. 

Copenhagen, 68 E. 58th St. 


Spanish 
Forno's, 236 W. 52nd St. 
Gay Chico, 914 Third Ave. 


Swiss 


Chalet Suisse, 45 W. 52nd St. 
Swiss Pavilion, 38 E. 50th St. 


Jum 


June 18-23 
International Design Conference in Aspen 


Max Bill, Swiss architect, artist, author and educator 
Dr. Jacob Bronowski, Salk Institute scientist 

Theo Crosby, London architect, author and city planner 
Piet Hein, Danish poet, mathematician and scientist 
Moshe Safdie, the architect who created Habitat 67 
Jerzy Soltan, Polish architect and educator 

Peter Ustinov, producer, playwright and actor 

will meet in Aspen to discuss Order and Disorder 


Attendance at the IDCA conference is open to 
individuals interested in design and management. 
Registration closes May 31, 1967. Registration fee is 
$85; $10 for wives and students. Additional information 
on the conference, accommodations, and registration 
forms may be obtained from the International Design 
Conference in Aspen, P. O. Box 664, Aspen, Colorado. 


0 disorder 


CREATIVE COST CONTROL 


Legal Aspects of Building Costs 


BY JUSTIN SWEET 


An attorney and professor of law 
at the University of California, 
Berkeley, provides a basic analysis 
of existing problems and suggests 
ways in which architects can avoid 
them in the future. This article is 
adapted from “Creative Control of 
Building Costs,” the forthcoming 
McGraw-Hill book. 


Architects often must resort to 
litigation to collect for their serv- 
ices when projects are abandoned 
because of a great variation be- 
tween low construction bids and 
amount clients expected to pay. 
Architects should have a basic un- 
derstanding of the legal doctrines 
which govern their rights and 
duties if this situation arises. This 
legal analysis will focus upon those 
aspects of the problem that have 
caused the greatest difficulty. Spot- 
lighting these problems, coupled 
with techniques for avoiding them, 
can materially reduce the likeli- 
hood of future difficulties. 

First, some general observations 
on the legal analysis. Despite fre- 
quent use of standard forms, archi- 
tects and clients still make varying 
types of contractual arrangements. 
This dilutes the precedent value of 
court decisions. Slight differences 
in the wording of contracts often 
change the legal result. 

Legal rules and their application 
vary from state to state. Even with- 
in a state the results will vary, de- 
pending upon the judge, the jury 
and the particular facts in the case. 
An attorney can be invaluable, both 
in preventing difficulties and in 
rendering legal advice if disputes 
do arise. 

Not every conclusion drawn in 
the analysis is supported by a pre- 
cise precedent. Many of the points 
discussed have not been decided 
by the courts. My conclusions on 
these questions are based upon 
general principles of contract law, 
the reasonable expectations of the 
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architect and client and the reali- 
ties of architectural practice. 


Promises and Conditions 


If the lowest construction bid 
substantially exceeds the amount 
the client expected to pay, archi- 
tect and client sometimes disagree 
over their respective rights and 
duties. Difficulties can develop 
over the following questions: 

1. If the project is given up, does 
the client have to pay for architec- 
tural services provided before 
abandonment? 

2. Has the architect fulfilled his 
contractual obligations to the 
client? 

The answers to these questions 
involve a comparison of promises 
and conditions. 

A promise is an assurance given 
by the promisor to the promisee 
that a certain performance will be 
rendered or that a certain event 
will occur. Usually the failure of 
the performance to be made, or the 
event to occur, will mean the prom- 
isor has breached and may be liable 
for damages. In the context of arch- 
itect-client contracts, an architect 
may promise the client that the con- 
tractor's bids will be within a cost 
figure set by the client. If this event 
—the bids being within the figure 
—does not occur, the architect may 
be liable for any damages suffered 
by the client because of delay or 
rising costs during redesign. 

A condition is an event, which 
can include a promised perform- 
ance, which must occur or be ex- 
cusd before another performance 
or event becomes due. As an ex- 
ample, to obtain a commission, the 
architect might agree to risk his fee 
on the accuracy of his cost esti- 
mates. If so, a condition has been 
established concerning the client's 
obligation to pay. First the contrac- 
tor's bids must be received, show- 
ing the accuracy of the architect's 
estimates. Only then, under the 
agreement as stated above, would 


the clients have a duty to pay ar- 
chitect's fee. 

Cost problems usually involve a 
determination of the exact nature 
of the architect's promise with re- 
gard to costs and of the exact na- 
ture of the event which must oc- 
cur, or be excused, before the client 
is obligated to pay a fee. 

The exact nature of the archi- 
tects promise first depends on 
what assurance he has given the 
client, orally or in writing. Next, it 
will depend on the nature of the 
promises that are implied, rather 
than expressed. Implied promises 
depend upon the surrounding cir- 
cumstances, custom and the law. 
The architect might be held to have 
promised: 

1. To use due care 

2. To be accurate 

3. That the project cost would not 
exceed a particular amount. 

If the architect, unwisely, has 
promised to be accurate, normally 
the reason for inaccuracy is not 
relevant. In effect, he has guaran- 
teed the accuracy of his estimate. 
If he is not correct, he has breached 
and is liable for any resulting dam- 
ages suffered by the client. 

The exact nature of the event 
that conditions the client's obliga- 
lion to pay the fee depends upon 
the agreement, surrounding facts 
and circumstances and the applica- 
tion of the legal doctrine of con- 
ditions. The event might be: 

1. Use of due care in preparing 
architectural cost estimates 

2. The project cost not exceeding 
a specified amount or the final cost 
estimate 

3. The client being satisfied with 
the bids (or bidders) 

4. The availability of adequate 
funds 

5. The project being built. 

Failure of these events to occur 
or be excused would mean the 
client need not pay the fee. 

A promise can be, and often is, a 
condition. The architect could be 


held to have promised to use due 
care, and the exercise of due care 
could also condition the client's ob- 
ligation to pay the fee. The archi- 
tect might, unwisely, promise to be 
accurate, as well as condition his 
right to a fee upon the accuracy of 
his cost estimate. In such a case, 
the architect would not be entitled 
to collect his fee and could be held 
for damages for breach of contract. 

The promise and the condition 
need not be identical. The archi- 
tect might promise only to use due 
care, and yet, by agreement, his fee 
could be conditioned upon accu- 
racy of his estimate, the bids being 
acceptable, or the project being 
built. In the case of accuracy, if he 
used due care but was inaccurate, 
he could not recover his fee but 
would not be liable for damages 
for breach of contract. 
Definitions 

The term cost condition, as used 
in this chapter, will mean an ar- 
rangement under which the parties 
agree that the client's obligation to 
pay a fee is conditioned upon the 
project being possible of accom- 
plishment within a specified cost 
amount, without regard to whether 
or not the architect exercised due 
care. Since, in the normal case, the 
architect has given a cost estimate 
which is within the specified 
amount, for all practical purposes 
this condition is synonymous with 
accurate cost predictions. Failure 
of the condition to occur or be ex- 
cused will relieve the client from 
having to pay a fee and might re- 
sult in the client's recovery of in- 
terim fee payments. 

Architects use a number of re- 
lated, but somewhat differing, 
terms in discussing costs. One of 
the reasons for disputes over cost 
stems from the failure of architects 
to use terms which have a consis- 
tent meaning within the profession 
and which give the client a clear 
understanding of the agreement 
concerning the effect of inaccurate 
cost predictions. 

A cost budget is a figure supplied 
by the client and concurred in by 
the architect at the commencement 
of the architect-client relationship 
or at various other times during the 
existence of the relationship. This 
budget represents the approximate 
amount which the client wishes to 
spend for the project. Use of a 
budget usually means that quantity 
and quality are more important to 
the client than costs, although there 
are always limits to budget size. 

Cost estimates are made by the 
architect at periodic intervals dur- 


ing his performance. The estimates 
represent the architect's best con- 
sidered judgment of what the proj- 
ect will ultimately cost. The esti- 
mates should become progressively 
more accurate as details of the 
project are worked out. Prior to 
1961, the AIA standard contract 
specified that cost estimates would 
be supplied by the architect if re- 
quested by the owner. Since 1961, 
the AIA contract has required the 
architect to give "statements of 
probable project construction 
costs” at each phase of the archi- 
tect's performance. 

A fixed cost limitation is a sum 
specified by the client and con- 
curred in by the architect, intended 
to fix a maximum limit on construc- 
tion costs. If the project cannot be 
accomplished within this amount, 
the client retains the right to aban- 
don the project. In public contracts, 
frequently this figure is the amount 
of money appropriated for the proj- 
ect. Fixed cost limitations are more 
rigid than cost budgets. Use of a 
fixed cost limitation means the 
client is more concerned with costs 
than with quantity or quality, al- 
though there are obvious limits to 
quantity and quality flexibility. If 
the architect agrees to a fixed cost 
limitation, he should be most con- 
scious of costs during his perform- 
ance. The creation of a fixed-cost 
limitation should mean that the 
client will cede decisions on certain 
minor quality and quantity details 
to the architect. 

Cost ceiling and cost range gre 
sometimes used. A cost ceiling has 
the same meaning as a fixed cost 
limitation. A cost range means a 
cost budget with a high and low 
figure rather than a single amount. 

The creation of a fixed cost lim- 
itation does not necessarily mean 
that a cost condition has been 
created. It is possible for the client 
to set a firm limit on costs without 
conditioning his obligation to pay 
a fee upon the project being 
brought in within that amount. This 
is the objective of the present 
standard-form AIA contract. 


Creation of a Cost Condition 


In the typical dispute over ex- 
cessive costs, client and architect 
usually agree that costs were dis- 
cussed both before and during the 
architect's performance. Usually 
both parties agree upon the amount 
of the projected cost. They may 
even agree that the cost figure was 
"firm," or that a fixed cost limita- 
tion was created. The focus of dis- 
putes concerns the architect's right 


to be paid when the project is given 
up because the objectives of the 
client could not be attained within 
the specified cost figure. The client 
states that he had been assured 
that if the project could not be 
brought in within the specified 
amount, he would not be obligated 
to pay the architect's fees. The ar- 
chitect usually denies amy agree- 
ment to that effect and points to 
the absence of such a provision 
from the writing, or even to a writ- 
ten disclaimer which he claims ne- 
gates any such understanding. The 
two principal legal issues relevant 
to the resolution of the question 
of whether a cost condition has 
been created are: 

1. Does the execution of a written 
agreement not containing a cost 
condition preclude the client from 
testifying about the asserted agree- 
ment? 

2. What factors are relevant in the 
determination of whether such an 
agreement took place? 

One preliminary question some- 
times raised by architects will not 
be discussed in detail in this chap- 
ter. This relates to the professional 
propriety of making a contract un- 
der which the architect stakes his 
fee upon the accuracy of his cost 
estimates. Such agreements are 
made, and are often even required, 
in public contracts. Courts have en- 
forced such agreements, denying 
the architect recovery of his fee 
when they have found that such 
agreements have been made. This 
has been done despite the tradition- 
al reluctance of the courts to per- 
mit a forfeiture. 

A forfeiture results when a per- 
son renders services or furnishes 
goods and is denied payment by 
the law. If the court determines 
that clear evidence supports the 
conclusion that this risk was as- 
sumed by one of the parties to the 
contract, it will enforce the forfeit- 
ure. Whatever relief the party can 
obtain must come from application 
of the legal concept known as 
quasi contract. This concept is not 
based upon contract, but upon the 
principle of unjust enrichment. 
Quasi-contractual recovery re- 
quires a benefit conferred upon 
the client. If the plans are not used 
generally no benefit has been con- 
ferred upon the client. For this rea- 
son, quasi contract has been of 
little value to the architect. 

Most of the cost-condition cases 
have involved the issue of whether 
the client will be permitted to testi- 
fy about the asserted oral agree- 
ment relieving the client from obli- 
gation to pay if the project could 
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not be brought within a specified 
cost-condition figure. The court's 
resolution of this issue has invol- 
ved the parol evidence rule. 

The parol evidence rule is com- 
plex in background and confused 
in application. Stated briefly, the 
law has had great difficulty in de- 
ciding whether to admit evidence 
of alleged antecedent or contem- 
poraneous oral agreements which 
are not contained in a subsequently 
executed writing. The parol evi- 
dence rule does not apply to bar 
evidence of oral agreements made 
after the execution of a written 
agreement. 

Historically, the rationale for the 
rule has been stated to a reflection 
of the court's doubts as to whether 
a particular oral agreement took 
place and a reluctance to submit 
this question to lay juries. Creation 
of the parol evidence rule per- 
mitted the judges to exclude evi- 
dence of such prior, oral agree- 
ments, avoiding consideration of 
the difficult question of credibility, 
and removing the issue of credibil- 
ity from the jury. Later, some courts 
justified retention of the rule by 
stating that the desired stability in 
commercial transactions could 
come only by denying enforcement 
of asserted prior oral agreements. 
Other courts believed that denial 
of enforcement of prior oral agree- 
ments would induce parties to put 
their entire agreement in writing. 

Today, some courts phrase the 
rule as one which rejects evidence 
of prior oral agreements because 
such evidence would “vary, add to 
or contradict” a subsequent writ- 
ten agreement. Other courts articu- 
late the rule as one which deals 
with the presumptive completeness 
of writings. Still other courts speak 
of the necessity of using all avail- 
able evidence to determine 
whether the parties intended to in- 
one final and complete writing. 
These variant approaches have 
caused confusion and have made 
the application of the rule most 
uncertain. 

It should be noted that the parol 
evidence rule deals only with the 
question of whether the party will 
be permitted to testify about the 
alleged agreement. Even if the cli- 
ent is permitted to testify, the ar- 
chitect will be given the opportu- 
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nity of telling his side of the story. 
If admitted, the ultimate determina- 
tion of the existence of such an 
oral agreement and its effect will 
be made by the judge or the jury. 
Attorneys for architects vigorously 
contest the admissibility question, 
evidently feeling that if the evi- 
dence is admitted, it will be be- 
lieved by the factfinder. 

Prediction concerning the admis- 
sibility of testimony about an al- 
leged prior or contemporaneous 
oral agreement on costs is hazard- 
ous because of the differing atti- 
tudes towards the rule from state 
to state and even within a given 
state. Nevertheless, certain gen- 
eralizations can be extrapolated 
from a reading of the many deci- 
sions which have involved archi- 
tect-client contracts. 

If the agreement is silent on the 
question of costs or fixed cost 
limitations, it is likely that the cli- 
ent will be permitted to testify on 
the alleged agreement. There have 
been a few cases to the contrary, 
usually where the contract has 
mentioned cost estimates in some 
way. However, most courts as- 
sume that costs are discussed in 
every case. If no mention is made 
of any understanding on costs, 
these courts assume that the writ- 
ing is not complete. 

Prediction on admissibility of 
evidence of prior oral agreements 
relating to costs is more difficult if 
there is language in the writing 
which deals in one way or another 
with this question. Prior to 1961, 
the standard AIA contract merely 
stated that the architect did not 
guarantee estimates. A number of 
cases have interpreted this clause, 
and the results illustrate the diffi- 
culty of predicting the success of 
this disclaimer, as well as disclaim- 
ers generally. 


Some Court Decisions 


A case before the Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court in 1944 involved a 
written contract executed after the 
completion and approval of pre- 
liminaries, The court held that the 
trail court had committed error 
when it permitted the client to tes- 
tify about an understanding on ex- 
cessive costs. The court stressed 
that when the contract was signed, 
a good deal of the detail had been 
worked out. The court held the 
written contract to be completed. 

An Illinois decision in 1954 in- 
volved the identical clause. This 
case is distinguished from the Wis- 
consin case on the basis of when 
the contract was executed. In the 
Illinois case, the contract was 


signed before there had been any 
agreement on details and before 
the architect had started his work. 
The court also emphasized that the 
client had not read the agreement 
and that it had been pulled from 
the architect's drawer with a cas- 
ual remark by the architect that 
the agreement merely precluded 
the client from changing architects. 

In a later case, the Texas Court 
of Civil Appeals attempted to re- 
concile the two earlier decisions. 
The court held that a writing ex- 
ecuted after preliminaries are ap- 
proved is complete since the client 
can no longer make major changes. 
Since the writing was complete, 
evidence of an alleged, oral agree- 
ment would not be received by the 
court. 


The AIA Contract 


From the standpoint of the archi- 
tect, a synthesis of these cases is 
not very encouraging, The architect 
normally wants, and is encouraged, 
to obtain a written agreement with 
the client as soon as possible. If 
this is done, the pre-1961 disclaimer 
will not be of much use in avoiding 
testimony by the client about an 
alleged prior oral agreement on 
costs. 

The 1961 AIA contract (and later 
editions of it) is a vast improve- 
ment. It recognizes the possibility 
of a fixed cost limitation, sets up a 
method for hiring cost estimators 
if a limitation is created, provides 
for the handling of situations 
where the bids are too high, sub- 
stitutes "statements of probable 
project construction costs” for es- 
timates and, although somewhat in- 
directly, deals with the question of 
fee through the abandonment 
clause. It is reasonably well drafted 
and will certainly do better in the 
courts than did its predecessor, 
even though subjected to a test of 
completeness based upon when it 
is executed. 

Nevertheless, there is always a 
risk that, when the client's expec- 
tations differ from the contract, the 
courts will interpret the clause nar- 
rowly. Even well-drawn clauses 
can be attacked by assertion of 
fraud or mistake, by a request that 
the writing be reformed because it 
did not correctly express the true 
understanding of the parties, or by 
a claim that the agreement was 
made after formation of the con- 
tract and thus not affected by the 
parol evidence rule. The client 
could convince the judge that he is 
using the oral agreement only to 
interpret the writing, if the contract 
does not explicitly state that the 


client need not pay if the costs are 
too high. No contractual provision, 
however well drawn, will ensure 
that the client will not be able to 
bring his contention before the 
judge and jury. No clause, however 
well-drafted, can displace the need 
for a thorough exploration with the 
client over the cost question, along 
with a clear, comprehensive provi- 
sion which expresses the common 
understanding of the parties on the 
effect of excessive costs on the cli- 
ent's obligation to pay the architect 
his fee. 

The courts have looked at factors 
other than the written or asserted 
oral agreement in resolving the 
question of the creation of the cost 
condition. Even if the client's tesi- 
mony is received into evidence, the 
question of determining whether 
the agreement did take place as 
alleged must be resolved by the 
court or jury. 

Courts have admitted evidence 
of custom in the profession. Archi- 
tects have been permitted to intro- 
duce evidence that customarily ar- 
chitects do not assume the risk of 
the accuracy of their cost predic- 
tions. Also, courts have been more 
favorably disposed toward holding 
for the architect if the project in 
question has involved remodeling 
rather than new construction, since 
estimating costs in remodeling is 
extremely difficult. The same result 
should follow if the type of con- 
struction involves experimental 
techniques or materials. 

Decisions by the courts some- 
times turn on the amount of detail 
given to the architect by the client 
in advance. Generally, the greater 
the detail, the easier it should be 
for the architect to predict accu- 
rately. However, it is much more 
difficult for the architect to achieve 
the desires of the client within a 
specified cost figure if the client re- 
tains a great deal of control over 
details, especially if these controls 
are exercised throughout the archi- 
tect's performance. For this reason, 
some courts have held that a cost 
condition is not created where the 
architect is not given much flexibil- 
ity in designs or materials. 


Stage of Cost Condition 


Some courts have looked at the 
stage of the architect's perform- 
ance in which the cost condition 
was created. If it is created at an 
early stage, it is more difficult for 
the architect to be accurate in his 
cost predictions. If it is imposed 
later, creation — or, more realis- 
tically, imposition—may be an un- 
fair attempt by the client to deprive 


the architect of his fee. Generally, 
the earlier the cost limit is imposed, 
the less likely it is to be a cost 
condition. 

Occasionally the courts have ap- 
plied the rule that an ambiguous 
contract should be interpreted 
against the person who drew it up 
and thus created the ambiguity. If 
the client is a private party, the 
contract is usually drafted or sup- 
plied by the architect. 

Courts have looked at the build- 
ing and business experience of the 
client. If the client is experienced, 
he should be more aware of the 
difficulty of making accurate cost 
estimates. If he has building experi- 
ence, the client is more likely to be 
aware of the custom that architects 
usually do not risk their fee upon 
the accuracy of their estimates. 

Courts have sometimes cited 
provisions for interim payments 
as an indication that the architect 
is not assuming the risk of the ac- 
curacy of his most estimates. How- 
ever, standard printed clauses bur- 
ied in a contract are not always an 
accurate reflection of the under- 
standing of the party not familiar 
with the customs or the forms. If 
payments have been made during 
the architect's performance, this is 
a clearer indication that the client 
is not laboring under the belief that 
he will not have to pay any fee if 
the low bid substantially exceeds 
the final cost estimate. 

A few cases have looked for 
good faith on the part of the client. 
For example, if the client has of- 
fered some payment to the archi- 
tect for his services, this may im- 
press a court as a show of fairness 
and good faith. 


Courts and Clients 


On the whole, architects have 
not fared well in court. Courts often 
assume that a fixed cost limitation 
means a cost condition. Such deci- 
sions do not draw a line between 
permission for the client to termi- 
nate the arrangement if costs are 
too high and agreements under 
which the architect would go un- 
compensated for services which 
may prove to have little or no value 
to the client. 

Courts have failed to recognize 
the professional nature of the ar- 
chitect-client relationship. The ar- 
chitect renders professional serv- 
ices and gives professional advice. 
He is not an entrepreneur, seeking 
maximum profits and risking fi- 
ancial loss when things do not go 
right. Courts sometimes use reason- 
ing which is more appropriate to 
an arm’s-length sale of goods, 


rather than that for a professional 
relationship where joint participa- 
tion is directed toward the common 
objective of finding a professional 
solution for the client's problem. 

Finally, some courts, and many 
clients, believe that cost estimating 
is a science and that an architect 
should be able to crank out reliable 
estimates routinely. 


Avoiding Misunderstanding 


As has been emphasized, a con- 
scious effort must be made to ar- 
rive at a mutually acceptable un- 
derstanding on the cost question, 
and this must be followed by a 
careful expression of the under- 
standing in the written contract. If, 
as is usually the case, the architect 
does not want to create a cost con- 
dition, he should show a well- 
drafted disclaimer clause, such as 
the present AIA clause, to the cli- 
ent. He should explain the clause, 
its language and its rationale. He 
should stress the difficulty of mak- 
ing accurate cost estimates, espe- 
cially at early stages of the design. 
He should explain the process un- 
der which costs are predicted, com- 
pare his methods with that of the 
contractor and should articulate 
the reasons for the extreme varia- 
tions in construction bids. He 
should stress the client's control 
over details and the frequent need 
for changes in the solution. If nec- 
essary, the architect should offer to 
redesign if the bids are more than 
a specified percentage over the 
cost estimate, while explaining that 
redesign is very costly to him. 

If the client is persuaded by the 
explanation, cost figures should be 
designated as a cost estimate, 
budget or statement of probable 
construction costs, whichever is 
appropriate. If a fixed cost limita- 
tion is being created without intent 
to affect the architect's right to the 
fee, this must be spelled out in the 
contract. The architect should pre- 
pare and retain memos of all con- 
versations with clients over costs. 
Copies of the memos should be 
sent to the client for his concur- 
rence as soon as possible. 

Some architects may believe that 
all this cautionary advice is too 
cumbersome, too legalistic and, 
most important, will lose clients. If 
a reasonable explanation is made 
in advance, including a promise to 
redesign, such an explanation 
should satisfy most clients. A re- 
cent empirical study of cost prob- 
lems showed that 50 percent of the 
disputes with clients over exces- 
sive costs were disposed of by an 
explanation which satisfied the cli- 
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ent. If this percentage can be satis- 
fied after a problem develops, an 
even higher percentage of disputes 
can be avoided by a sensible ex- 
planation in advance of possible 
misunderstandings. 

If the explanation does not con- 
vince the client of the fairness of 
the architect's position, in some 
cases the architect is well rid of the 
client. In other cases, an adjust- 
ment in the fee may satisfy both 
parties. There is nothing immoral 
or unprofessional in using compro- 
mise to resolve an honest impasse. 
It is unprofessional not to raise and 
adjust a problem which so fre- 
quently causes disputes and leads 
to litigation. 

Unless the problem is discussed 
in advance and disposed of to the 
mutual satisfaction of the parties, 
the probability of misunderstand- 
ing and dispute is high, often re- 
sulting in a lost or reduced fee for 
the architect. 


Interpretation 


If it is established that a cost 
condition has been created, the 
next issue is that of interpretation. 
What is necessary to satisfy the 
cost condition? 

The architect is permitted some 
margin of error. Courts have 
adopted a test which employs a 
type of substantial performance. 
Many architects suggest, and many 
public contracts permit, a devia- 
tion of 10 percent. 

The cost figure which determines 
the occurrence of the condition is 
usually the construction bid sub- 
mitted by the contractor. Normally 
cost of acquiring the land, consult- 
ants’ fees and fees of the architect 
are not considered costs for this 
purpose. 

Sometimes ultimate costs exceed 
the low bid because of extra work 
or because unforeseen circum- 
stances develop in performance 
which lead to the contractor being 
given an increase in the contract 
price. The cost of extra work 
should not bear upon the cost con- 
dition, unless the extra work is 
needed to compensate for design 
errors of the architect. An illustra- 
tion of unforeseen circumstances 
would be the discovery of unex- 
pected subsoil conditions, which 
could lead to a price increase. This 
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should have no bearing upon the 
cost condition. 

To sum up, in the normal situa- 
tion, the condition has occurred if 
a low, enforceable bid is received 
which is reasonably close to the 
cost-condition figure. 


Implication of Terms—Redesign 


In addition to determining what 
the parties have expressly agreed 
to, courts are often called upon to 
fill in contractual gaps which either 
were not considered by the parties 
or were terms which they believed 
to be so obvious that contractual 
expression was unnecessary. This 
filling of contractual gaps by the 
courts is called implication of 
terms. As a rule, courts are reluc- 
tant to imply terms. They will do so 
if firmly convinced that: 

1. Had the question been called to 
the attention of the parties at the 
time the contract was made, the 
parties would have agreed to this 
interpretation; 

2. Or, without implication, the ob- 
ject of one or both of the contract- 
ing parties would be drastically 
frustrated; 

3. Or, implication is needed to 
make a binding contract when the 
parties intended to be bound; 

4. Or, in extreme cases, an implica- 
tion of terms is demanded by basic 
notions of equity and good sense. 

Implication of terms is important 
for this chapter in relation to the 
problems of redesign by the archi- 
tect and cooperation by the client 
in reducing costs. 

If all the bids are too high, does 
the architect have a right to re- 
design in order to meet the cost 
condition? The first consideration 
must be that of the contract terms. 
However, even if there is no con- 
tractual provision providing for a 
right to redesign, the architect 
should be given this opportunity. 
The arrangement between architect 
and client is a professional rela- 
tionship, where both parties should 
do their utmost to accomplish the 
goals of both the client and the 
architect. Frequently, redesign can 
avoid forfeiture of the architect's 
fee. 

Cooperation by the client should 
also be required. The client should 
not be expected to agree to a ma- 
terial change of the design solution 
agreed to earlier by architect and 
client. The client should not have 
to go farther than agreeing to 
cheapening of the work. The basic 
design should continue, but the 
changes should relate to reducing 
the cost without affecting the util- 
ity and purpose of the project. 


The 1961 AIA contract (and later 
versions) gives the architect a right 
to redesign, requires the client to 
cooperate and, in addition, requires 
the client to increase his cost limit. 
This is going rather far. It is most 
unlikely that a court would imply 
this, in addition to the right to re- 
design and cooperation. 

There are limits to the right to re- 
design. If the delay inherent in re- 
design would work a material hard- 
ship on the client, the architect 
should not be given the opportu- 
nity to redesign. Also, if the vari- 
ance between the low bid and the 
cost condition is so extreme that it 
appears unlikely that redesign will 
be successful, then the architect 
should not have the right to re- 
design. 

Should the law imply a promise 
by the architect that he will rede- 
sign if the client so wishes? If a 
cost condition is created, and the 
architect does not want to redesign, 
he should not be required to do so. 
He has already lost his fee, and it 
would be unfair to require him to 
try to bring the project within the 
cost condition if he does not think 
it feasible. The implication of such 
a promise would be a type of com- 
pulsion hardly suitable to architect- 
client professional relations. 

Even if there is no cost condition, 
it is unlikely that the law would 
or should require redesign. Usually, 
the architect does not promise to 
bring the project in at a specified 
cost. 


Condition Excused 


The duty to perform a promise 
does not arise until events which 
condition performance either occur 
or are excused. Excuse can be di- 
vided into a number of related, but 
analytically different, concepts. 
These are prevention, hindrance, 
lack of cooperation, estoppel, 
waiver and impossibility. 

Courts often use waiver to in- 
clude almost any type of situation 
which excuses the condition. How- 
ever, definition of these concepts 
should facilitate a better under- 
standing of the basic concept of 
excuse of conditions. 


Prevention, Hindrance, Etc. 


If the client unjustifiably pre- 
vents the cost condition from oc- 
curring, hinders the occurence of 
the condition or fails to take rea- 
sonable, positive action which 
would cause the condition to oc- 
cur, the condition is excused and 
the promise matures. The client 
should not be permitted to set up 
the failure of the condition to oc- 
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The Threatened City 


They called New York “The Threat- 
ened City." That's the name they 
gave their 50-page report in which 
they pleaded that “New York is not 
just a place where money is made 
but where lifetimes are spent." 

“They” are the members of 
Mayor John V. Lindsay's Task 
Force on Urban Design. The 12- 
member task force was named by 
Lindsay nearly a year ago to study 
New York's urban design and to 
make recommendations. 

Headed by William S. Paley, 
chairman of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, and including two 
architects, an architectural editor, 
a designer and an architectural lec- 
turer, the task force came up with 
a dozen recommendations. Its re- 
port, filed earlier this year, was 
comprehensive and far-reaching. 

The report's title of “Тһе Threat- 
ened City" reflected the group's 
conclusion that the manifold 
changes New York has experienced 
over recent decades more often 
than not diminished the city as a 
place to live and work. 

But New Yorkers, the task force 
found, are ready to do something 
about it: “We believe many of them 
have finally had enough of the en- 
vironmental mediocrity that has 
been depressing the city and tight- 
ening its tensions in the past 20 
years. Their apathy or despair to- 
ward the physical city is turning 
into anger. .. . We render this re- 
port to you with the conviction that 
a flood of concern is ready to be 


The subway system was described in such terms as "dank, dingily lit, fetid, raucous with sc 


released by the mayor, who recog- 
nizes the environmental ills, pre- 
scribes the design cures and rouses 
the patient." 

The report said design should 
not be considered narrowly, as 
merely a matter of esthetics—“a 
frail word." 

It describes New York as the 
task force saw it. Found were “of- 
fenses to the eye such as depress- 
ingly blank architecture, arid street 
scenes and baleful housing condi- 
tions which frustrate conventional 
law enforcement and may even be 
compounded by conventional engi- 
neering solutions." 

Among examples seen as partic- 
ularly bad was the subway system 
which was branded “the most 
squalid public environment of the 
United States." 

The report forecast a need for 
200 million more square feet of of- 
fice space in the metropolitan area 
during the next three decades. It 
proposes that new business centers 
rise in the 125th Street area and in 
other boroughs. Housing sites, it 
suggests, could be created on plat- 
forms over nearly 10,000 acres of 
land occupied by railroad and sub- 
way yards. The opportunities for 
sites along the city's 578 miles of 
waterfront were described as “‘vir- 
tually incredible," especially in the 
Harlem River Valley. 

The report criticizes the city's 
"real estate technology whose for- 
mula produces tall, expressionless 
buildings, almost totally empty of 


character.” It says New York's 
urban renewal buildings "begin 
bland in design but end brutal in 
effect." 

Four reasons are given on why 
design is an unwieldy thing for city 
administrations. The report cites 
complicated procedures (the ordi- 
nary city project requires no fewer 
than 49 approvals), a lack of design 
competence, conflicting controls 
and a drift of authority. 

It concludes that New York's 
problem is to convert the negative 
effect of its zoning regulations to 
a positive force for creating quality 
environment. “The need here, 
again," it stresses, "is not just for 
excellent buildings, or lampposts, 
or traffic ways, or plantings, but for 
the creation of places within the 
city to increase such qualities as 
livability, efficiency, diversity, co- 
herence, grandeur and privacy." 

The “places” the group proposes 
are the new Grand Centrals and 
Rockefeller Centers to be provided 
through private enterprise and en- 
couraged by "determined, skillful 
and economically persuasive ef- 
forts by the city... ." 

Serving with Paley were James 
M. Clark Jr., investment banker; 
Mrs. Joan K. Davidson, vice presi- 
dent of the J. M. Kaplan Fund, Inc.; 
Eli Jacobs, investment banker; 
Philip C. Johnson, FAIA; George 
Nelson Lindsay, lawyer; Mrs. Al- 
bert A. List, president of the Albert 
A. List Foundation; Walter Mc- 

Continued on page 148 
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"Two new buildings in Californi 
Entrance doors by The Alumiline Corporation, Providence, 


The strength of lustrous stainless steel eliminates the 
unnecessary, unsightly bulk that obstructs natural light. 


Its warp-resistance keeps doors and frames perfectly aligned 


and snug-fitting, so heat stays in and weather stays out. 
Its rugged resistance to forcible entry stops intruders, 
adds maximum security. And of course, its resistance to 
corrosion and marring means minimum maintenance. 

Yet with all these practical advantages, stainless 
steel doors and entrances invite architectural elegance 
too. They enrich airy facades; they brighten massive 
masonry; and they gleam—lastingly and appropriately— 
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and an office building—designed by Shi 
‘Sliding doors by C 


mel Steel Products, Downey, Calif, 


in city streets or country highways. 

Now-as the result of new fabrication techniques— 
slim-line doors and entrances of stainless steel are available 
from stock at a price that puts them within reach of every 
architectural budget. Contact the manufacturers credited 
above for detailed information on stainless doors and 
entrances. Write to our Architectural Services for further 


information on stainless steel. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 


n STAINLESS and STRIP DIVISION * Detroit 48234 
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the most exciting ideas take shape in plywood 


St. John the Baptist Catholic Church; Milwaukie, Oregon/Stearns, Mention & Morris, A.A, Eugene, Architects 


Threatened from page 143 


Quade, AIA, member of the board 
of editors of Fortune and architec- 
tural writer; I. M. Pei, FAIA; Jaque- 
lin T. Robertson, lecturer in archi- 
tecture at Columbia University; 
Robert A. M. Stern, designer; and 
Walter Nelson Thayer, president of 
the Whitney Communications Corp. 
and the W.C.C. Publishing Co. and 
former president of the New York 
Herald Tribune. 
Recommendations of the task 
force in summary urge: 
1. That the mayor enlist public 
support in an effort to persuade pri- 
vate builders to elevate their stand- 
ards of design. 
2. Acorollary to the first: That the 
mayor direct his staff and all city 
agencies to give the same attention 
to excellence in design that he 
hopes to see in the private building 
industry. 
3. That the mayor appoint a Coun- 
cil on Urban Design to serve him 
without pay as monitors, evalua- 
tors and provocateurs for design 
excellence and environmental im- 
provement. 
4. That the City Planning Commis- 
sion complete the master plan for 
the city—a working “grand design” 
subject to periodic revision which 


would provide the board frame- 
work into which more detailed 
planning could be fitted. 

5. That a new office within the De- 
partment of City Planning be cre- 
ated which would develop (or com- 
mission from private designers) 
concept designs for rebuilding spe- 
cial-use sections of New York—the 
conceiving of neighborhoods, the 
locating of promising areas for 
commercial buildings and the pre- 
paring of plans for broad area de- 
velopment. The office might pro- 
vide a training ground for city plan- 
ners as the district attorney's office 
offers rich experience to young 
lawyers. 

6. That responsibility for adminis- 
tering zoning laws be transferred to 
the Department of City Planning. 
7. That zoning laws be revised to 
permit greater flexibility and var- 
iety in construction methods. 

8. That responsibilities now exer- 
cised by the Site Selection Board 
and the topographic bureaus be 
transferred to the Department of 
City Planning and the City Plan- 
ning Commission. 

9. That responsibility for the con- 
struction of buildings should rest 
with the builders, each of whom is 
answerable to the mayor for the 
quality of the end product, and that 
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paper work be simplified. Suggest- 
ed was: 

° А single construction contract be 
negotiated from prequalified bid- 
ders for each project instead of the 
four separate contracts required at 
present. 

* The process of initiating a capital 
project be simplified. 

* Use of the mayor's panel of archi- 
tects be discontinued and that the 
architect selected supervise the 
project from design to final con- 
struction. 

10. That community planning 
boards be established and directly 
involved in all design decisions af- 
fecting their areas. 

11. That an interdepartmental co- 
ordinating group be set up. It would 
meet with the mayor on a regular 
basis to assure that maximum use 
is made of design opportunities 
open to the city and to deal with 
interdepartmental problems bound 
to arise. 

12. That the mayor consult with 
representatives of the private or- 
ganizations and associations con- 
cerned with the city's physical ap- 
pearance, design and environment 
to consider how they can better co- 
ordinate and make more effective 
their individual efforts on behalf of 
the city. 


BRICHPLaTE 


FROSTPROOF 
MODULAR SIZE 
LOCK KEY BACK 


ABRASION RESISTANT 
WARM UNGLAZED COLORS 
DRAMATIC GLAZED COLORS 


TILT-UP AND PRECAST 
CHEMICAL RESISTANT 


Distributed and serviced by 

Gail International Corp., 

North American subsidiary 

of Wilhelm Gail Ceramics, | 

Giessen, Germany—one of EE T 
Europe's oldest and largest EVERGREEN PARK PLAZA CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
building ceramics producers. SIDNEY MORRIS & ASSOCIATES ARCHITECTS 


SAMPLES, LITERATURE AND REFERENCES AT BOOTH 752, or write 


— .582 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 94104 
GAIL INTER NATIONAL 3835 Notre Dame St., E., Montreal, Canada 
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BEAUTY AND DURABILITY ECONOMY 


These are, of course, the normal criteria employed by most 
architects in the selection of a building material, and wherever 
metal roofing or mansard fascia is involved, we believe Follansbee 
Terne unique in the degree to which it satisfies them. For terne 
delights the eye, lasts indefinitely, and is relatively inexpensive 
when measured by the standards of those to whom ultimate perform- 


ance is no less significant than initial cost. 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 


Follansbee, West Virginia 


Follansbee is the world’s pioneer producer of seamless terne roofing 


Avon Products Inc., Laboratory and Office Building, Springdale, Ohio 
Architect: Sol King, F. A.I. A. 

Consultants: Albert Kahn Associates, Detroit, Michigan 

Roofing Contractor: Tri-State Roofing Co., Charleston, W. Va. 
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PRECISION efectric 
Hot Water Heating Boilers 
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Sst Po m ї;: 
Precision" ... Manufacturers of a complete line of Electric Hot Water ап! 
ers for Heating Processing and Domestic Hot Water Supply. 
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CHOICE OF 

THE TALLEST 
TOTAL ELECTRIC 
BUILDING 

in the world 


John Hancock Center 
Chicago 


Architects — Engineers 

Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 
General Contractor 

Tishman Construction Company 
Financing 

John Hancock 

Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Mechanical Contractors, 

Joint Venture 

William A. Pope & 

The Raisler Corporation 


Boilers sold by S & K Sales, Inc. 
Chicago 


Total capacity Electric Hot Water 
Heating Boilers — 21,600 KW's 


For additional information on Preci- 
sions Boilers, see our catalog or 
write: 


CISION parts 
corporation 


400 North First Street e Nashville, Tennessee 


CONDITION: 


An entrance-exit point subjected to punishing traffic and 
weather. Selective, automatic or non hold-open. и 
durability, optimum reliability, design harmony, minimum 
maintenance and housekeeping. complete 
adjustment without removal of threshold or cover plate 
protection from vandalism. 


SOLUTION: EXCLUSIVELY RIXSON* 
Concealed, floor-type closers-No. 27 series (offset hung) • 
No. 28 series (center hung) • No. 327 series (independently 
hung) ... for every door control condition, a specific solution. 


RIXSON CLOSERS Ron me 
FRANKLIN PARK, ILLINOIS © — REXDALE, ONTARIO, CANADA 


* Detailed information available on request, or from your local Rixson representative. 


When AIA Fellows Get Together 


In a trio of get-togethers across the 
land, members search for a more 
meaningful role in the Institute. 


What ways can be found to utilize 
the reservoir of abilities and expe- 
rience found in the College of Fel- 
lows, regionally and nationally? 
This is a question for which mem- 
bers in atleast three cities—Chi- 
cago, Seattle and Philadelphia—in 
past months have attempted to find 
an answer. 

In Chicago last December, 22 of 
the Fellows assigned to that area 
assembled in Richard E. Schmidt's 
Madelener residence, an architec- 
tural landmark which now serves 
as the Graham Foundation head- 
quarters. 

“The gathering had no other 
specific purpose than to bring the 
Fellows together in pleasant sur- 
roundings for a relaxed evening of 
good food, good refreshment and 
good company and amiable com- 
mon-purpose talk,” in the words of 
Chancellor Norman J. Schlossman. 

“It was inevitable that the past 
and the future were recalled and 
predicted,” Schlossman continued. 
“One of the grand old men, Mies, 
answered questions about his ear- 
liest works, revealing that from 
the very beginning monuments de- 
manded stubbornness. 

“Tt was evident that much of 
what was once the essence of ar- 
chitecture is in the process of be- 


Philip Will Jr 
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puffs reflectively over a comment by Bruce 


ing forgotten by the problems right 
now, and those that lie ahead are 
all so new and demand new an- 
swers. Perhaps when they are 
solved, it will be time for another 
kind of Renaissance." 

When the evening was over, 
there had been no shattering deci- 
sions or manifestos, but the Fel- 
lows agreed that it should become 
an annual affair at least. 

In Seattle, also in December, 12 
Fellows met at the Rainier Club, 
where Paul Thiry, chancellor in 
1964, led a general discussion. The 
members concluded that: 

* A yearly bulletin or letter be 
issued regarding college news. 

* Monographs of work of outstand- 
ing architects be an activity. 

* Dues be raised to $35, with $5 
being allotted to mailing, etc., and 
the balance to apply on the $100,- 
000 capital fund 

* Meetings be held in each region 
on an annual basis, with a dinner 
in formal dress. 

In Philadelphia at the Ritten- 
house Club early this year, 15 area 
Fellows were joined by another col- 
eague, Institute President Charles 
M. Nes Jr., who had just flown in 
rom a meeting on the West Coast 

A general discussion, introduced 
by former Chancellor G. Holmes 
Perkins, considered the part the 
members should play in furthering 
AIA programs and to what spe 
rojects their funds should go. 


] 


Graham. 


i. 


William Bachmann 


Richard Bennett 


Dean Hilfinger, Ambrose Richardson 
and John Fugard exchange greetings. 


John Entenza explains nose wound to 
Samuel Lichtman, Charles Dornbush. 


Charles Murphy, Norman Schlossman 


with Jerrold Loebl and Earl Reed; and Fellowship. 


Above: 

Union Tank Car Building, Chicago, Illinois 

Engineers & Architects: A. Epstein and Sons, Inc., Chicago 

Inless Steel Entrance Doors by: International Steel Company, Evansville, Indiana 


Right: 
University Branch Office, First National Bank, Middletown, Ohio 

itect: Carl H. Martin, AIA, George B. Kiester, Consulting Architects, Middletown 
Stainless Steel Entrance by: Newman Bros., Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 


makes 
products 
better 
for you 


Stainless steel offers 
more plus values 

for entrances 

than any other 
architectural material 


Stainless steel offers a unique combination of aesthetic 
and practical advantages for entrances of all types and 
sizes, Here are just a few of the more important ones. 

1. Stainless steel is a prestige material that retains its 
attractive appearance through the years with a minimum 
of maintenance. 

2. In heavy traffic areas such as entrances, stainless steel 
has the strength and durability to take hard usage 
without looking worn and shabby. 

3. The neutral tone of stainless steel blends readily with 
most other materials of construction. 

4. Stainless is available in a wide variety of forms and 
finishes. 

5. There are experienced architectural stainless steel 
fabricators who can economically meet your custom 
design requirements. 

6. Standard doors and sections in stainless steel are also 
available to help keep costs within tight budgets. 

Why not design lifetime beauty into your next entrance 
with durable stainless steel. For more information on 
Armco Stainless Steels, or the names of architectural 
stainless steel fabricators, just write us. Armco Steel 
Corporation, Department E-1607, P. O. Box 600, 
Middletown, Ohio 45042. 


C 
ARMCO STEEL "v^ 
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The Not So Silent Partner 


John E. Hirton, executive director 
of SPUR, describes the live-wire 
group that is getting things done 
by the Golden Gate. 


There's a whole lot of spurrin' going 
on in San Francisco. Nearly 1,000 
San Franciscans are joined in boot- 
ing along a greater awareness of en- 
vironmental opportunities. 

SPUR is the acronym they work 
under. It stands for the San Fran- 
cisco Planning and Urban Renewal 
Association. 

SPUR attempts to represent the 
concerned and enlightened citizen, 
to keep constant vigilance over the 
precious but threatened Bay area 
environment—particularly over 
that keystone, San Francisco. It is 
made up of architects, attorneys, 
housewives, neighborhood leaders 
and businessmen. 


The organization is in a kind of 
partnership with city planners and 
other public officials as well as with 
the city builder, be he private or 
public. It is a silent partner in some 
cases, a not so silent one in others. 

It is a private, nonprofit, nonpar- 
tisan group financed by tax-deduct- 
ible contributions from persons, 
corporations and foundations. 

SPUR members share a common 
concern for the development op- 
portunities that are continually be- 
ing lost to their great area. SPUR 
committees relentlessly ask: "Is it 
good for San Francisco?" 

Active committees are the heart 
of SPUR. They provide residents 
with the chance to meet with public 
officials and ask questions. SPUR's 
opinions and recommendations to 
the city are based on reports from 
these working committees. 


The press turns out to cover San Francisco Week activities in Union Square; 


below, an official voting mac 


hine (to rear of potted tree) at SPUR workshop 


enables residents to give their opinions on a series of questions. 
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SPUR has continually prodded 
community leaders and city offi- 
cials to take a more aggressive and 
imaginative attitude toward San 
Francisco planning and develop- 
ment programs. 

It has complained that, for what- 
ever reason, public housing has not 
been attractive enough; Market 
Street subway stations should be 
superior in design; comprehensive 
efforts are needed to solve trans- 
portation problems; redevelopment 
programs must have some meaning- 
ful relation to larger and more in- 
clusive planning objectives; and 
that the location of schools, com- 
munity and health centers and 
waterfront development are mat- 
ters essentially under the jurisdic- 
tion of the planners, 

SPUR has had results. Examples 
* It is responsible for the establish- 
ment of a development coordina- 
lor's position in the mayor's office. 
* It proposed the method and as- 
sisted in the organization of the 
first city task force to develop 
maximum benefit from the Market 
Street BART line. 

* It demanded and got changes in 
Housing Authority and Planning 
Department personnel. 

* It gave technical and financial 
assistance to the Inner Richmond 
neighborhood improvement asso- 
ciation to plan and build Arguello 
Park, the city's first privately con- 
structed "'vest-pocket" park. 

* It conceived and conducted the 
first meeting leading to the ultimate 
creation of the Bay Area Transpor- 
tation Study Commission, and it 
initiated the concept and provided 
administrative support leading to 
the creation of the State Commis- 
sion on Bay Conservation and De- 
velopment. 

* It was the first advocate of the 
use of the South-of-Market area for 
a University of California campus. 

These are some of SPUR's 
achievements. It also carries on 
many activities beyond basic com- 
mittee work. It holds planning con- 
ferences, commissions special 
studies and encourages neighbor- 
hood planning activities. 

Last year it held a special SPUR 
workshop which was designed to 
intensify the investigation of civic 
issues and bring public attention to 
them. The ground floor of a vacant 
bank building was obtained free 
and converted to an exhibition and 

Continued on page 157 


Apache Elementary School 
Scottsdale, Arizona 


Architect: P. E. Buchli, AIA 
Structural Engineer: Sam Caruso 


General Contractor: Hal Grammer 
Construction Company 


Spancrete. 


Manufacturers 


WEST 

Spancrete of California 
2897 West Valley Boulevard 
Alhambra, California 91803 
Phone 213 289-4286 


SOUTHWEST 


Arizona Sand & Rock Company 
P.O. Box 959 

Phoenix, Arizona 85001 

Phone 602 254-8465 


MIDWEST 


Pre-cast Concrete Products Co. 
Р.О. Box 215 

Marysville, Michigan 48040 
Phone 313 364-7451 


Spancrete Illinois, Inc 

4012 Route 14 

Crystal Lake, Illinois 60014 
Phone 815 459-5580 


Spancrete Industries, Inc 
10919 West Blue Mound Road 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53226 
Phone 414 258-4110 


Spancrete, Inc 
Valders, Wisconsin 54245 
Phone 414 775-4121 


Spancrete Midwest Company 
P.O. Box 308 

Osseo, Minnesota 55369 
Phone 612 339-9381 


EAST 


Formigli Corporation 

6 Penn Center Plaza 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103 
Phone 215 563-6378 


San-Vel Concrete Corporation 
Littleton, Massachusetts 01460 
Phone 617 486-3501 

Boston Phone 617 227-7850 


Spancrete Northeast, Inc 
P.O, Box 4232 

Rochester, New York 14611 
Phone 716 328-7626 


Spancrete Northeast, Inc. 
South Bethlehem, New York 12161 
Phone 518 767-2269 


CANADA 


Spancrete, Limited 
P.O. Box 20 
Longueuil, Quebec 
Phone 514 677-8956 
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Not So Silent from page 154 


| meeting space. More than 135 meet- 


ings were held during the first six 
months with topics ranging from an 
explanation of the poverty program 
to debates on Market Street sub- 
way Station and street design. This 
ended with a special event in Sep- 
tember called San Francisco Week. 

It was an event-packed, enter- 


taining week, about a serious mat- | 


ter—and it was a great success. 

One of the most effective devices 
was the SPUR Bright Spots pro- 
gram. Forty-eight places of excel- 
lence—parks, plazas, etc., from 
Ghirardelli Square to little known 
McCondray Lane, were cited for 
tribute. 

SPUR sees the challenge of im- 
proving our urban environment as 


Special activities such as this hover- 
craft demonstration lace San Fran- 
cisco Week with variety, excitement 


Over 135 meetings, most of them held 


| during the noon hour, give residents 


chance to hear proposals of experts. 


the need to efficiently utilize all 
community resources. The recent 
SPUR workshop, San Francisco 
Week and the SPUR conference 
were deliberate efforts to aggravate 
community concern and under- 
standing of some key questions. 
The central purpose of SPUR's 
work is to establish the need for a 
permanent commitment to imagi- 
native, efficient and effective plan- 
ning and development programs, 
along with the talent and resources 
to implement them. 


Now 


She Can 
Save Them 
from 
Rheumatic 


Fever 


Rheumatic fever and rheumatic 
heart disease, once childhood's 
greatest health enemies, now can 
be prevented by controlling 
"strep" infection. 


This is another life-saving victory 
that your Heart Fund dollars 
helped to achieve. 


For more information write your 
local Heart Association. For more 
medical advances against the 
heart and blood vessel diseases... 


GIVE... 


so more will live 


= HEART FUND 
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LACLEDE 
Composite joists 
Improve 
floor 


COMPARABLE JOISTS 
OF EQUAL LOAD-BEARING ABILITY 


End view of Laclede Composite Joist, showing 
inverted top chord and extension of web 
above chord to form shear connector. (Note 
additional head room). 


End view silhouette of conventional open 
web steel joist. 


Ш LONGER SPANS WITH LESS DEFLECTION 

Ш MORE EFFICIENT STEEL DESIGN 

Ш MORE ECONOMICAL FORM PLACEMENT 

Wi SAVING IN HEAD ROOM 

Ш MORE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL STEEL PLACING AND FORMING 

Ш EQUALLY USEFUL WITH STEEL, CONCRETE AND MASONRY CONSTRUCTION 


Here, after extensive research, is the perfect blending of steel and 
concrete for better construction at lower cost, permitting more effi- 
cient steel placement and slab form installation than usually required 
with many types of steel joist construction. In Laclede Composite 
Joists, top chords are inverted to form a shelf on which prefabricated 
deck is easily and quickly placed by one man. Webs 
extend above top chords, acting as built-in shear con- 
nectors which do not have to be welded on. The con- 
crete acts, in effect, as the top chord of the structural 
system. Laclede Composite Joists are available in a 
wide range of lengths, depths and load bearing 
capacities. Write for new technical brochure. 


LACLEDE STEEL COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 63101 
[ 1] Producers of Quality Steel for Industry and Construction 
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Deck can be easily placed by one man. 


6903 


The Profession, the Public 


How one chapter turns its Archi- 
tects Week into real community in- 
volvement is evident in this photo 
essay indicating a scope of activi- 
ties that embraces many levels. 


Architects “Week” in Philadelphia 
should really be called Architects 
Fortnight since it covers a 13-day 
period (Nov. 21-Dec. 2 last year). 

The Philadelphia Chapter AIA 
began this project two years ago in 
an attempt to focus attention on 
professional activities developed 


on behalf of the general public and 
to make architecture understanda- 
ble to the man on the street. Nu- 
merous events are concentrated 
into this period: some for the pro- 
fession, some for the public and 
public officials, and many for 
school children of a wide range of 
ages. 

As a result, a variety of public 
service announcements, television 
spots, interviews, etc., is heard and 
seen throughout the days preceding 
and during Architects Week. And 


the local newspapers take the op- 
portunity to comment editorially on 
the efforts of the profession and to 
arouse the public to the need for 
a better environment. 

William B. Chapman, the chap- 
ter's executive secretary, puts it 
this way: "We think this activity 
is a very successful venture which 
stimulates members as. well as the 
general public. Each year it gets 
bigger and, I hope, a little better." 

The photographs that follow 
seem to bear that out. 


City Hall Ceremony— Chapter Pres- 
ident T. Norman Mansell receives 
the proclamation of Architects’ 
Week from City Representative 
Abe S. Rosen. 


Awards Luncheon—The partner- 
ship of the evolving city and the 
profession is Mayor James H. J. 
Tate's topic before 300 architects 
and civic leaders. 


First Award— The chapter's Gold 
Medal is presented to Ray Larson, 
FAIA (right), of Harbeson, Hough, 
Livington & Larson, by Mayor Tate 
and Mansell. Winning project: In- 
dependence Mall State Park-North 


Block (background). The Silver 
Medal goes to Stonorov & Haws for 
Casa Fermi, home for the aged. 


Annual Exhibition—Louis Sauer, 


AIA (center), describes his Reston 
project to two visitors at the Phil- 
adelphia Civic Center Museum. 


Special Tours—Chapter member 
Abbott Thompson leads one of 
some 40 guided tours conducted for 
children during the exhibition. 


Art Teachers Seminar— The chap- 
ter has developed an extremely 
broad program for the introduction 
of architecture into the public 
school curriculum. Here Alan Levy, 
AIA, one of the plan's principal 
authors, describes its workings at a 
meeting of art teachers. 


Classroom Presentations — Ralph 
Reynolds, AIA, gives one of the 
many programs presented to fifth 
and sixth graders by the Elemen- 
tary Education Committee. 


Assembly Programs—Herman Has- 
singer, AIA, supervises construc- 


tion of a styrofoam City Hall 
Tower. ("We don't have Bill Penn 
on top, but it's bearing-wall just 
like the original.") Hassinger gives 
a half-hour assembly presentation 
to junior and senior high school 
students twice during Architects 
Week and 14 other times in 1966. 
Other chapter speakers bring the 
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total number of yearly appear- 
ances to 30-plus and the total au- 
dience to over 15,000 potential 
clients for the profession. 


Vocational Tours—Groups from 17 
area high schools meet separately 
with architects from the same 
number of local firms. Each gets 
an orientation, an hour observing 
office functions, an hour at an in- 
process project (above, Charles 
Ward, AIA, leads a group at the 
new University of Pennsylvania 
Social Sciences Center), a tour 
through the annual exhibition and 
joint question-and-answer session. 


fios 

Ими rho 

Contest Winner—Joseph Schad 
(left) shows his premiated model to 
Brenton Wallace, a local president 
of the Associated General Contrac- 
tors, Louis deMoll, FAIA (who has 
succeeded Mansell as AIA presi- 
dent), in the annual contest for 
high school students. The program 
brings prizes up to $500 for the 
winning entry. 


Architectural Students Seminar— 
Internship—what it's all about—is 
discussed by a panel at a beer-and- 
cold-cuts reception thrown by the 
chapter for students from the Uni- 
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versity of Pennsylvania, Temple 
University and Drexel Institute of 
Technology. The panelists: Joe Jor- 
dan, AIA; professional associate 
Frank Scottoline; recent graduate 
Hugh Zimmers; Frank Schlesinger, 
AIA; and recent graduate Joyce 
Winans. 


Document Seminar — Attorney 
John Clark, Daniel Schwartzman, 
FAIA, and William Eshbach, FAIA, 
review the presentation they are 
about to give on the extensive 
1966 revisions to the AIA docu- 
ments before professionals from 
nearly half the offices in Phila- 
delphia. 


Press Seminar—A series of half- 


day meetings between chapter 
members and key newsmen pro- 
vides a forum for the free exchange 
of views and useful contacts. Dur- 
ing this Architects Week seminar, 
Donald Barnhouse of WCAU-TV 
listens as Vincent G. Kling, FAIA, 
declares: “How do you expect peo- 
ple to demand beauty if you never 
show them any? We're in this busi- 
ness of a better environment to- 
gether and neither of us is pulling 
our weight!" 


Chapter Office Reception— Opened 
with a cocktail party, the new space 
in the Architects Building is filled 


with members exploring their head- 
quarters. 


Service Awards—Among nonpro- 
fessionals honored at the chapter 
open house is Dorothy Schell Mont- 
gomery, former managing director 
of the Philadelphia Housing Au- 
thority, who receives a citation 
from President Mansell for being 
“instrumental in setting high stand- 
ards and increasing the concern for 
good architecture in this field." 
The others: 

* William B. Dickinson, managing 
editor, Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin, for "reporting with great ac- 
curacy . . ., for editorial analysis 
‚. ә for architectural criticism . . ., 
for responsible concern with all 
matters relating to the proper de- 
velopment of our man-made envir- 
onment.”’ 

* Thomas C. Hruskinski of the Dob- 
bins Technical High School “in rec- 
ognition of his untiring and highly 
successful efforts in the teaching 
of the fundamentals of architec- 
tural drawing.” 

* Stanhope S. Browne and Frank 
Weise of the Committee to Pre- 
serve the Nation's Birthplace for 
their "alert and vigorous action" 
protesting the design of the Dela- 
ware Expressway, which led to the 
development of an alternate propo- 
sal depressing the expressway. 


Philadelphia Printmakers—An invi- 
tational exhibition of the work of 
21 prominent local artists shown in 
the new chapterheadquarters draws 
this comment from the Sunday Bul- 


letin's reviewer: "An important 
step toward renewing the collabo- 
ration of art and architecture that 
marked the rise of the Renais- 
sance." 


TO HOLD OPEN OR NOT TO HOLD OPEN 


> 
that is the question—easily answered with 


GJ OVERHEAD DOOR STOPS and HOLDERS 


quickly adjustable for ONE...OR A CROWD 


There are times when the door should be to ease the wear and tear on the door and 
allowed to close after each opening .. . other hardware. 

when occasional traffic is passing through. GJ overhead door stops and holders are 
Then, again ... say at dismissal time . . . quickly adjustable for every situation... 
you'll want the door to stay open until a for one person ог a crowd... with just a 
crowd passing through has diminished . . . flip of a lever or turn button. 


Insist on GJ —a full line to choose from—for either concealed or surface applications. $ 


GLYNN-JOHNSON CORPORATION 4422 North Ravenswood /Chicago, Illinois 60640 
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Memorials: FDR and Others 


It would be hard to imagine a fam- 
ily in dispute for a dozen years 
over what kind of memorial to erect 
to an exalted forebearer. Yet this 
is the case within the family of 
Americans on the Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Memorial. 

The issue, filled with the stones 
and darts of outrageous fortune, 
has been shifted to Congress by the 
FDR Memorial Commission. 

Congress long ago set up the 
commission. The commission held 
a national competition and 574 
memorial designs were submitted. 
A design featuring eight tablets 
was selected. It was approved by 
Washington's Fine Arts Commis- 
sion after the scale of the “stone- 
henge” tablets was reduced. But 
Congress rejected the modified de- 
sign. 

Starting anew, the FDR Commis- 
sion searched for someone to pro- 
duce a new concept. Marcel Breuer, 
FAIA, was finally chosen. 

Breuer's granite dart design won 
the approval of the FDR Commis- 
sion and the Roosevelt family. But 
the Fine Arts group turned it down. 
The latter came to the "reluctant 
conclusion" that the design fell 
Short of the "highest standards of 
artistic achievement and signifi- 
cance." 

Sen. Eugene J. McCarthy (D- 
Minn.), new chairman of the FDR 
Commission, was less than thrilled 
by the Fine Arts group's economy 
of words. 

“The commission owes us more 
than the simple statement of rejec- 
tion; it owes us an explanation," 
said McCarthy. 

“This is a time," he added, "when 
the Fine Arts Commission and its 
advice should be disregarded. My 
recommendation is that the FDR 
Commission proceed with neces- 
sary Congressional action to con- 
struct the memorial." 

Acting days later, the FDR Com- 
mission voted unanimously to by- 
pass the Fine Arts group and ask 
Congress to approve Breuer's de- 
sign. 

It was not a case of pitting the 
artistic judgment of the FDR group 
against the Fine Arts people, Mc- 
Carthy said, "but rather the judg- 
ment, skill and reputation of Marcel 
Breuer . . . against the collective 
judgment of the Fine Arts Commis- 
sion." 

The Breuer design has aspects 
of the rejected slab design: It too 
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Centerpiece image of the President. 


Sae . 


A suggestion of "turbo" power. 


Kennedy Memorial—stark and empty place for a rich, full experience. 


is dramatic and it too can be experi- 
enced—people can walk around 
and among the pinwheeling darts— 
and it too is modern. Additionally, 
it presents an image of Mr. Roose- 
velt. The image is to be made up of 
dots of varying sizes, as in a photo- 
engraving, cut into a block of gran- 
ite that is the design's centerpiece. 

While the FDR Memorial attempt 
was once again bogged down, mon- 


umental tributes to John F. Ken- 
nedy varied in pace. In Dallas an- 
other place for experiencing, the 
square Kennedy Memorial designed 
by Philip C. Johnson, FAIA, await- 
ed construction. But nearly com- 
plete was the Kennedy Gravesite, 
by John Carl Warnecke & Associ- 
ates. And plans for the John F. Ken- 
nedy Center for the Performing 

Continued on page 168 


Beadex® Matte. Linear raindrop 
pattern on one surface, matte 
finish on other. 


Shape light 

for privacy, 

for beauty... 
with patterned 
glass by ASG. 


These are only a few of the sparkling 

and distinctive decorative effects you 

can achieve with ASG's broad line of 
patterned glasses. There's an ASG 
patterned glass that will give you the 

look you want and the degree of privacy 
you need to meet the functional and 
esthetic demands of any design. Write 
today for full information on the broad 
and exciting family of patterned glasses 
by ASG. Dept. K-5, American Saint Gobain 
Corporation, P.O. Box 929, Kingsport, 
Tennessee 37662. American Saint Gobain 1967 


See ASG’s broad line 
of plate, sheet 

and patterned glass 
atthe AIA show. 
Booth 623/625. 


AMERICAN SAINT GOBAIN ASG 
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When the job calls for marble chips... 


SPECIFY LIME CREST 
ROOFING 


This calcite marble aggregate often 
costs less than other white aggregates 
uniform, hard surfaces resist 
weather and corrosion its higher 
reflectivity greatly reduces the effects 

of heat 
Lime Crest Roofing Spar is also specified 
for well known buildings because of its 
texture and lasting sparkle. Unfortu- 
nately no photograph can do it justice 
let us send you a sample that will. 


Limestone Products Corporation of America 
Newton, New Jersey 


Please send me a sample of Lime Crest Roofing Spar 


NAME. —TITLE 


FIRM NAME- 


ADDRESS 
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Memorials from page 166 


Arts in Washington, by Edward Du- 
rell Stone, FAIA, were completed. 
Also approaching completion 
was the Theodore Roosevelt Me- 
morial on Roosevelt Island in the 
Potomac. Like the Dallas memorial, 
it too suggests a look toward the 
heavens. But instead of being sur- 
rounded by concrete the visitor is 
confined by trees, the memorial 
standing in a small opening in a 
woods. The main feature of this 
design by Eric Gugler, FAIA, is a 
17-foot bronze statue by Paul Man- 
ship atop a pedestal of granite. 
Though the FDR Memorial has 
long been delayed in its realization, 
an event in history with which Mr. 
Roosevelt is closely identified has 
for half a decade lured some 


| 150,000 persons annually, 


The Arizona, Pearl Harbor memorial. 


This is the USS Arizona Memo- 
rial honoring all American fighting 
men who were killed in Pearl Har- 
bor on fateful Dec. 7, 1941. The 
184-foot-long memorial, spanning 
the hull of the battleship trans- 
versely, was designed by Alfred 
Preis, FAIA. L1 


Sonoco pioneered 
the original fibre duct for sla 
perimeter heating and 
cooling systems. lt was 
unsurpassed in quality and 
unequaled in performance. 


Since 1899, we've been creating spe- 
cific products to meet specific needs of 
industry. So when the heating industry 
needed an economical, time saving 
duct to be encased in concrete, we de- 
veloped the Sonoairduct® Fibre Duct. 

Sonoairduct is adaptable to gas, 
electric and oil-fired slab perimeter 
heating, cooling and combination 
systems. 

It's laminated with many layers of 
special fibre, and permanently bonded 
with adhesives. So it's strong enough 
to insure high crush resistance, light 
enough to be installed quickly and 
easily. Sections can be cut or mitered 
with a hand saw right on the job. 

And, because it's lined with alumi- 
num foil, Sonoairduct prevents costly 
air friction loss and eliminates hot spots. 

It's available in 3” to 36” diame- 
ters, standard 18’ lengths. Or to your 


It still is. 


specifications. 

Today, Sonoairduct has been 
proved on hundreds of jobs throughout 
the country. 

To find out more about Sonoairduct, 
return this coupon. 

We think you'll agree that it's just 
what the industry needed. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


SONOCO 


I'm interested. Send me more information on 
fhe Sonoairduct Fibre Duct. 


Address. 


City 


State 


SONOAIRDUCT. 
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SONOCO PRODUCTS COMPANY, HARTSVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA * Akron, Ind. * Atlanta, Ga. * City of Industry, Calif. * Holyoke, Mass. * Hayward, 
Calif. * Longview, Texas * Louisiana, Mo. * Lowell, Mass. * Montclair, N. J. * Munroe Falls, Ohio * Mystic, Conn. * Newport, Tenn. * Richmond, Va. 
* Tacoma, Wash. * MEXICO: Mexico City, D. F. * Also in Canada 
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The ‘New Preservation’ 


Excerpts from an address given by 
George B. Hartzog Jr., director of 
the National Park Service, before a 
joint meeting of the Society of Ar- 
chitectural Historians and the Col- 
lege Art Association. 


Two generations ago Congress en- 
acted the Antiquities Act of 1906, 
the first general national legislation 
for historic and prehistoric preser- 
vation. The numerous historical 
and archeological monuments es- 
tablished pursuant to this act even- 
tually were all brought together 
into the National Park System in 
the 1933 reorganization of the Ex- 
ecutive Department. 

Today the National Park Service 
administers nearly 150 areas estab- 
lished for historical or archeologi- 
cal value to the nation. These areas 
contain more than 700 historic 
structures and several thousand 
prehistoric structures. 

Widespread public sentiment for 
strengthening our historic preser- 
vation laws has crystallized with 
remarkable swiftness. 

The President's message [Feb. 8, 
1965, and Feb. 23, 1966] and the 


Rains Committee Report stimulated 
significant legislative proposals and 
strong bipartisan support in the 
Congress. The interest and support 
displayed by the membership of 
your own and similar professional 
groups across the nation helped 
enormously in the bills' passage. 

Let me dwell briefly on some of 
the concepts from which the legis- 
lation sprang. They represent an 
adaptation of the best of European 
practice, tested by long experience, 
to the conditions and needs of mod- 
ern America. In sum, they add up 
to what has been called the “new 
preservation." 

The difference between the old 
and the new preservation is the 
difference between a few shrines 
of transcendent significance to the 
nation and thousands of local land- 
marks of historical, esthetic, or 
even sentimental importance to the 
state or community. We must con- 
tinue to recognize historical and 
cultural values, but we must also 
give much greater emphasis to 
architecture, design and environ- 
mental esthetics. 

The difference between the old 


WEAR PROOF introduces | 


and new preservation is the differ- 
ence between a scattering of his- 
toric house museums and whole ar- 
chitectural communities or historic 
environments blending old and 
new in modern functional uses. We 
must concern ourselves not only 
with the individual landmark but 
also with areas and districts of his- 
torical and architectural value that 
hold a special meaning for the com- 
munity. And we must devote them 
to compatible up-to-date uses. As 
the First Lady has observed: “In its 
best sense preservation does not 
mean merely setting aside thou- 
sands of buildings as museum 
pieces. It means retaining the cul- 
turally valuable structures as use- 
ful objects: a home in which human 
beings live, a building in the service 
of some commercial or community 
purpose,” 

The new preservation is also a 
difference of approach. This is not 
to say that our earlier practices 
produced no accomplishment. They 
did. Under authority of the Historic 
Sites Acts of 1935, the federal gov- 


ernment concerned itself with 
places of national significance. 
Through Congressional action, 


many became units of the National 
Park System, Many more were rec- 
ognized as National Historic Land- 
marks without changing their own- 


NEW! a 


Now! famous Shad-O-Rug and Cr 
side . . . new unique knob-bar design on Бас 
a double duty “change of r i 

3 ; and floors 


louble duty r 


-Rib-Runner on top 

Flip them over for 

onstruction 

ning shoes . . . pr nt 

nd 48 inch widths. 6 smart 
compat e in efficienc . durability ... 

Also available in grease-chem proof NIRU 


ership. State and local govern- 
ments, patriotic and professional 
organizations and private citizens, 
often guided by the outstanding ex- 
perience of the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation, also accom- 
plished a great deal. 

But the forces of change in the 
modern world have gained such 
Overpowering momentum as to 
blunt the effectiveness of these dif- 
fuse, uncoordinated and underfi- 
nanced efforts. The new preserva- 
tion demands that federal, state 
and local authorities, professional 
organizations, preservation groups 
and private citizens everywhere 
pool their efforts and their re- 
sources in a coordinated attack on 
the problem. Collaboration of pub- 
lic bodies and private organizations 
at all levels is our tradition. We in 
the federal government want to ap- 
= proach our new responsibilities in 
nil the spirit of the American partner- 
ship. The new body of legislation 
enacted by the 89th Congress is a 
mandate to us all for this kind of 
“creative federalism,” 


dangerous 
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Request free details 
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2156 W. FULTON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60612 


Put something 
slender and beautiful 
in every office. 
Our Modi-File. 


A great new shape for your office. We have 
slimmed down lateral files to only 36” wide and 
15” deep. Yet, for its width, our new Modi-File 
provides more filing inches inside than any 
other lateral file. 

Why? Because it has a revolutionary hinge 
suspension system. This exclusive hinge, 
eliminates the space-wasting suspension 
channels. 

The Modi-File is highly versatile. Order it in two, 
three, four or five drawer units, letter or legal 
size. Or make your own multiples of filing units, 
storage units and posting shelf in any 
arrangement by adding to the basic two-drawer 
desk height model. 

It handles letter and legal size filing, cards and 
hanging-type file folders. Accommodates top 
tab or side tab guides. Use one alongside a desk 
as a side cabinet. Stacked they serve as space 
dividers. Place them in corridors, areas 

that were not previously usable for standard: 
filing cabinets. 

Everything about our Modi-File is made the way 
office furniture ought to be. Furniture that 
looks beautiful and works beautifully—a solid 
investment for the management who pays for it. 


ART METAL INC 


JAMESTOWN NEW YORK 
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When you start designing your next building, 
ask L-O-F for a Glass Cost Analysis on the 
window openings. We can give you an 
authoritative comparison of the economics 
involved. Single glgss vs. Thermopane” 
insulating glass. , bronze or Heat 
Absorbing Plate Glass vs. regular plate. 

We can show ЙЭШ figures.on heat gain 
and loss. The bel ial effect Thermopane 

ae 


and special plate glasses have on air con- 
ditioning load. A complete comparison of 
glass costs, taxes, insurance. 

In short, we can help you be as professional 
in your choice of glazing as you are in your 
approach to design. 

All it takes to get started is a phone call to 
your L-O-F Architectural Representative. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. Toledo, ohio 


= We'll keep 
= - our eye on the hole 
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This new wrap-around keeper, with its rubber 
tipped bumper, is designed for long, 
trouble-free service. Solid brass plus the brilliant 


beauty and protection of chromium plate. 


The 
beauty 
of SOLID BRASS HARDWARE 


...à long life feature of 
Weis Toilet Compartments 


` 


2d 


“ | _ HENRY WEIS MFG. CO. = Write for Catalog 
у S ELKHART, INDIANA ZA See Weis in Sweets 


uy REN Pb 


It makes sense 
to specify 


(fraragon 


quality pool 
products 


Paragon Swimming Pool Co., Inc. 
Dept. AIA 
Pleasantville, М.Ү. 10570 


| 
Mirs. of Quality Pool Products | 
| 


Please send me a copy of Sweet's 


| 
| 
| Arch. Catalog File 36c/PA. 
| 
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All Out for All-Weather 


Thomas F. Murphy, president of 
the Bricklayers, Masons & Plaster- 


| ers’ International Union, pleads 


with architects to take the lead. 


America’s largest industry is now 


| presenting its annual spring pag- 
| eant—a primitive rite that follows 


the same pattern year after year. 
Having slumbered through the win- 
ter, the multibillion-dollar con- 
struction giant has come awake. 

Literally millions of people— 
architects, engineers, contractors, 
subcontractors, suppliers, crafts- 
men and laborers—are dashing 
wildly about, attempting to make 
up for at least some of the three or 
four months they have just squan- 
dered. The spectacle is expensive, 
chaotic, only mildly entertaining 
and largely unnecessary. 

No other large industries ex- 
cept agriculture and education go 
through a seasonal cycle the way 
construction does. Farmers can 
plead the absolute necessity of sun- 
shine and warm soil; teachers can 
plead the overpowering need of an- 
nual withdrawal from younger gen- 
erations. Construction’s plea, in 
the light of a technology that 
makes it possible and, yes, prac- 
tical to continue operations the 
year around, has to be tradition. 

It is so wasteful a tradition that 
the cost in material and human re- 
sources is difficult to measure. How 


| much would architects and engi- 


neers benefit if they operated their 
offices on a 12-month rather than 
an eight- or nine-month basis? 
What economies could manufac- 
turers and suppliers effect through 


| more efficient production, inven- 


tory and shipping operations? What 
would be the savings to contractors 
if, by working the year around, 
they would stabilize their overhead 
and manpower requirements? How 
much would owners gain through 
the completion of many projects 
several months earlier? 

We don't know the full answers 
to these questions, though we are 
beginning to learn more and to 
hope that soon the complete and 
dismal picture can be painted. But 
there is no question that the costs 
of “seasonality” are enormous. A 
study by the Department of Com- 
merce found that the annual loss 
to the construction industry due 
to weather is a minimum of $3 bil- 
lion and possibly as much as $10 
billion. 


A clear idea of the human cost 
can be gained from a look at the 
construction worker's situation. A 
recent survey by the Bricklayers, 
Masons & Plasterers’ International 
Union showed that bricklayers 
work an average of 1400 hours a 
year, or 35 40-hour weeks. If we 
take the national norm of full em- 
ployment to be 2000 hours, or 50 
40-hour weeks, then the skilled, 
trained craftsmen of my union are 
employed for only 70 percent of the 
work year. 

For 15 weeks of the year, brick- 
layers have no opportunity to use 
skills acquired at considerable cost 
to themselves and the nation, and 
much the same is true of other con- 
struction craftsmen. This is an 
enormous waste, and it creates per- 
sonal hardships and anxieties. Our 
industry's skilled workers accept 
a pattern of employment that most 
Americans would find intolerable. 

Seasonal fluctuations in con- 
struction employment affect not 
just the workers: They are a burden 
on the national economy. The De- 
partment of Labor says that the 
traditional pattern is for unem- 
ployed construction workers to re- 
ceive about one-fourth of all un- 
employment benefits paid in the 
months of January, February and 
March. In the summer months, 
these workers account for only 
one-tenth or one-eleventh of the 
benefits. 

Total state unemployment bene- 
fits of $273 million were paid in 
March of 1965. Since construction 
workers draw higher than average 
benefits, they received at least $70 
million of the total. In September 
of that year, total benefits amounted 
to $138 million—and construction 
workers received an estimated $15 
million. Much of the $55 million dif- 
ference between the amounts paid 
unemployed construction workers 
in the two seasons must be viewed 
as waste. 

Another way of looking at the 
cost of seasonality is to consider 
the economic loss of manhours. 
When we fail to make efficient use 
of the skilled labor we do have, we 
mock statistical reports and fore- 
casts of labor “shortages.” 

If the 160,000 journeymen in the 
BM&PIU worked an average of 45 
instead of 35 weeks a year, the 
economy would gain an additional 
64 million skilled manhours. This 
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Increase room value . . . by adding FOLDOOR flexibility 


When FolDoor is included in its design, one room can serve many 
functions. The cafeteria shown here is quickly divided into several 
separate rooms . . . efficiently using normally idle space for smaller 
dining or meeting areas. FolDoor meets all visual or sound separation 
floor space requirements . . . in cafeterias, classrooms, auditoriums or 
gymnasiums. FolDoor offers a complete line of folding partitions and 
folding walls... vinyl, wood or metal... 7 series and 17 models. Wherever 
flexibility is needed for interior space, design with FolDoor. Contact 
your FolDoor Distributor or write HOLCOMB & HOKE 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. A12, 1545 Calhoun Street, P. O. MDLCOMS & HOME 
Box 1965, Indianapolis, Indiana 46206. OOK 
FOLD 008 


FOLDOOR...MAKES VALUABLE SPACE MORE VALUABLE EMT 


See Our Display in AIA Booths 510 and 512 
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Vulcathene 
Corrosion Resistant 
Drainline gets around... 


over 25,000 installations in 15 years. 


You'll find Vulcathene® Drainline Systems all over the world—in laboratories, 
industry, nuclear installations, even ships. Over 25,000 installations and 545 
code approvals are proof of the ever widening acceptance of this remarkable 
drainline system. 

Vulcathene systems won't fail or show sign of change—even after handling 
the toughest corrosive wastes, This durability has been proven in over 15 years 
of grueling service. And, this top quality drainline installs in about half the time 
of other materials, requires minimal maintenance. Leak-proof joints are made 
in seconds—anywhere, anytime—with the patented Polyfusion method, giving 
substantial savings in time and money! 

Completely integrated polyolefin systems—sinks, pipe, traps, fittings, 
adapters, and dilution tanks—are available in stock from 1% to 6 inches. See 
our catalog in Sweet's Architectural or Industrial 
Construction Files or write Dept. 4605, Nalgene 
Piping Systems Division, 75 Panorama Creek Dr., 
Rochester, N. Y. 14602. 


NALGENE PIPING SYSTEMS / NALGE COMPANY 


a division of Ritter Pfaudler Corporation 
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All-Weather from page 174 


is the equivalent of another 35,000 
trained bricklayers producing over 
a 45-week work year. Multiply this 
effect many times in order to ap- 
preciate what this could mean to 
the entire industry, for nearly all 
construction trades are in the same 
seasonal boat. 

If seasonality could be elim- 
inated, a substantial reservoir 
of skilled bricklayers, carpenters, 
metal workers and other trades 
would be added to the national 
work force virtually overnight. 

How can it be done? Unlike many 
of today's solutions, the answer 
here does not depend on untried 
technology. It depends on the ap- 
plication of several tried and true 
principles which make it entirely 
possible to continue construction 
work in all kinds of weather. “All- 
weather" construction is not the- 
ory: It has been proved over and 
over again. 

In the United States there have 
been enough separate instances in 
which it was successfully tried for 
us to consider the present tech- 
nology as adequate. Indeed, the 
planning and the tools necessary 
for all-weather construction are 
well known to many general con- 
tractors, mason contractors, other 
specialty contractors and to archi- 
tects and engineers. 

The Mason Contractors Associa- 
tion of America has held numerous 
seminars on the subject for its 
members. The Associated General 
Contractors of America has pro- 
moted the technology of all- 
weather construction to its mem- 
bers. Technical magazines that are 
widely read by contractors, archi- 
tects and engineers have called at- 
tention to the "ways and means” of 
construction in adverse weather. 

The two technical keys to all- 
weather construction are cheap and 
easy enclosure and mechanical 
heating. A variety of enclosure ma- 
terials and methods has been used 
with success. Most often the ma- 
terial is lightweight, transparent 
plastic which frequently can be re- 
used. Heating can be provided by 
readily available gas, oil or electric 
space airconditioners. 

Some contractors have built 
large buildings in winter by enclos- 
ing the entire structure. At Bramp- 
ton, Ontario, a 22,000-square-foot, 
single-story structure was built this 
way in eight weeks, In Winnipeg a 
contractor completely enclosed a 
six-story building with polyethyl- 
ene and wood fiberboard. In a third 

Continued on page 178 


Title: Ensign Fire Extinguisher 
Artist: The Ansul Company, Marinette, Wisconsin 
Medium: Fiberglass 
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THE LOCATION: COSTLY AUDITORIUM SPACE 


THE WEED: EFFICIENT SUB-DIVISION 


THE SOLUTION: COIL- WAL” 


ETT - 
NILES NORTH TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL, SKOKIE, ILLINOIS 


ARCHITECTS: ORPUT-ORPUT AND ASSOCIATES, INC., SKOKIE AND ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
COIL-WAL CONTRACTOR: MODERNFOLD DOORS OF CHICAGO, INC. 


Coil-Wal is particularly effective for 
divisible auditorium teaching space. It 
follows the curve of the seating plan, 
then turns a radius as tight as 2’ to 
the storage box concealed within the 
wall. Available in Douglas Fir or most 
domestic and imported hardwoods. 
Single widths to 150’. Heights to 30’. 
Safe, dependable electric operation. 
Dual Coil-Wal has an S.T.C. of 43, a 
rating adequate for most speech 
privacy purposes. 


PRECISE COSTS AND TECHNICAL DATA UPON REQUEST 


ДШ 


modernfold 


m 


NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 
DEPT. A10087 
NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 47362 
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Canadian city, Calgary, a builder 
used bowstring timber trusses to 
support a plastic roof over a 10- 
story structure. 

Other techniques short of enclos- 
ing the entire structure have also 
worked well. An eight-story build- 
ing was constructed during the win- 
ter in Winnipeg after a contractor 
developed an enclosed swing scaf- 
fold which was hung on cables 
from roof outriggers. The platform 
was enclosed with plastic and 
heated—and the masonry work 
and glazing continued. 

The Fine Arts Building at North- 
ern Michigan University testifies to 
the practicality of all-weather con- 
struction. Here the contractor 
erected scaffolding and placed a 
plastic covering over it in two 
weeks. Steam heaters were used to 
bring the three-story building to 
50 degrees above zero even when 
outside temperatures were 35 de- 
grees below. The contractor esti- 
mated his heating costs at $30 a 
day. 

No longer requiring proof, given 
proper planning and scheduling, is 
the relative simplicity of using any 
of several available materials to en- 
close all or part of the structure, of 
using available space heaters to 
warm the enclosed space and of 
thus continuing work in cold or wet 
weather. Nor is it necessary to 
prove that materials used in brick 
and concrete work can be handled 
satisfactorily in cold weather. We 
are, in fact, at the point where the 
enclosing and cooling of construc- 
tion sites in hot weather is being 
given serious consideration. 

The evident reluctance of the 
construction industry to go all out 
for all-weather construction must 
be ascribed to some factor other 
than practicality—perhaps to a be- 
lief that all-weather construction is 
costly, that it lowers quality or that 
itis not worth the trouble. But Can- 
ada's experience should dispel such 
beliefs. 

The Canadians with their colder 
climate have long been interested 
in all-weather construction. They 
have made a concerted drive for 
more than a decade to raise the 
volume of winter building. And 
they have succeeded to a marked 
degree. They developed many of 
the all-weather construction tech- 
niques now being used on a lim- 
ited basis in this country. They 
found that the keys were advance 
planning and cheap enclosure. 

They discovered that their win- 
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HARDWARE 


Designs to fit any style . . . any function 


The hardware specialist at your Corbin distributor is the man to 
call for the Corbin ‘‘Gallery of Design Ideas." 


® 


P. & F. CORBIN 
DIVISION OF EMHART CORPORATION 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 06050 
in Canada-Corbin Lock Division 
Belleville, Ontario 


FIRST wu au- 
SOLID-STATE 


SOUND 


FIRST uw wm 
ALL-SILICON 


amplifier circuitry for 
optimum performance 


бои. 


цои specify 
SOUND 


for schools, churches, nursing 
homes, institutions, and industry 
—over 40 years of leadership in 
the field of Sound and Internal 
Communications. 


ask for our 
SPECIFICATIONS MANUAL 


Detailed specifications of RAULAND 
Sound Equipment are available to you. 
| Ask for them on your letterhead. We 
| specialize in working with architects 
and consulting engineers. Write today. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3535-L Addison St., Chicago, Ill. 60618 
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ter was no bar to the construction 
of buildings large and small, to the 
building of long bridges, tall dams 


| or to large-scale earthmoving op- 


erations. With proper planning, 
they found, even large construction 
sites can be completely enclosed 
with plastic. 

Moreover, Canadians proved that 
the quality of winter construction 
is as good as that of any other 
season, and that the cost of ad- 
vance planning and site enclosure 
is negligible. The Canadian Con- 
tractors Association surveyed more 
than 100 contractors and found 
that the average additional cost of 
winter construction ranged from 
approximately three-quarters of 1 
percent to 1.5 percent of the con- 
tract price. This small cost was 
more than offset by the economic 
advantages of early completion. 

Recognizing benefits to the pub- 
lic in winter construction, the Ca- 
nadian government took steps to 
encourage the industry in this di- 
rection. One of these is the Munici- 
pal Winter Works Incentive Pro- 
gram which provides for rebates 
to localities that construct public 
works in the winter months. An- 
other is a “bonus” em in which 
the government pays $500 to the 
purchasers of dwellings "substan- 
tially completed during the winter 


| months." 


The important point for us is not 
that these are government-spon- 
sored incentive programs but that 
the Canadians decided to spur their 


| winter construction activity by re- 


warding the industry's clients. 

If Canada, with its longer and 
harder winters, can build the year 
around, the US, obviously, can do 
the same. If Canada has found 
that the economic benefits of all- 
weather construction outweigh its 


| difficulties and cost, we in the US, 


where difficulties would be fewer 
and costs lower, ought to reach the 


same conclusion. 


We must learn a lesson from the 
Canadians and see that all-weather 
construction is "sold" to our clients 
To do this the industry must ask 
for leadership from architects— 
from the professionals who stand 
closest to, and indeed represent, 
the owners. 

The rest of us in construction 
have much to do to completely 
ready ourselves for all-weather 
construction. We must become 
more broadly familiar with its tech- 
niques. Contractors, suppliers and 
craftsmen must join to make it as 
efficient and economicalas possible. 


To do this, I propose that 
the construction industry launch 
through some appropriate organi- 
zation a general fact-finding pro- 
gram, with conferences to be held 
at the national level to gather and 
disseminate needed information. If 
an industrywide group is needed 
to contribute to this campaign, I am 
confident that it would be sup- 
ported by all construction organiza- 
tions. In the masonry industry, the 
Allied Masonry Council (composed 
of the Structural Clay Products In- 
stitute, the Mason Contractors As- 
sociation and the BM&PIU) has 
provided a means to unite contrac- 
tors, manufacturers and labor in 
the promotion of all-weather con- 
struction. 

But in the final analysis we must 
depend largely on architects to give 
us the opportunity to practice all- 
weather construction. I know many 
architects are already interested in 
doing this, but a broader, better or- 
ganized effort is called for. 

Two specific actions would be 
most helpful. One is for architects 
to convince their clients of the 
multiple advantages of all-weather 
construction, including most im- 
portantly the advantages of early 
completion. They should attempt 
to dispel any fears owners may 
have about the cost and quality of 
all-weather construction. The sec- 
ond action is for architects to re- 
quire all-weather construction as 
a bid item so that bidders may in- 
clude the minor costs in their bids 
without fear of hurting their com- 
petitive ability. 

I am convinced that contractors 
will readily bid on all-weather 
projects and that skilled workers 
and materials will be available. In 
fact, they will have fewer man- 
power and material problems. 

All-weather construction will 
help put our industry's house in 
order for the bigger challenges 
lying ahead. An industry that is 
accustomed to labor shortages at 
one time of the year and high un- 
employment at another, to delays 
in the delivery of materials at one 
season and swollen inventories at 
another, to having too few bidders 
for work in spring and too little 
work for bidders in winter, is 
hardly in a position to meet greater 
demands for its services. 

This appeal that architects ex- 
ercise leadership in promoting all- 
weather construction is, I believe, 
both logical and reasonable. The 
profession's role in building en- 
ables it to undertake the task, and 
its interest in a more efficient con- 
struction process demands it. 


Legal Aspects from page 136 

cur as a defense under these cir- 
cumstances. This doctrine is based 
on fairness. 

A refusal by the client to discuss 
the project or to furnish necessary 
information would excuse the cost 
condition. This would be a clear 
case of lack of cooperation. The 
client refused to discuss the solu- 
tion or the plans. 

Excessive changes ordered by 
the client during design phases 
would be prevention, since the ar- 
chitect normally must comply with 
client-directed changes, However, 
if the changes were necessary to 
compensate for design errors or 
omissions, or if the architect did 
not inform the client of the effect 
the changes would have on costs 
(and the client was not aware of 
the effect of increased costs due to 
changes, from some other source 
of information), then the changes 
should not excuse the condition, 

Prevention can arise during the 
bidding phase. If the client refuses 
to submit invitations to any bidders 
or negotiate a contract, the condi- 
tion would be excused. 

The client could prove to be so 
difficult to deal with during the 
prebid period, or during the bid 
negotiations, that he would be un- 
able to find a contractor willing to 
enter into a contract with him. 
Some client irascibility may be ex- 
pected when the architect agrees 
to work with a particular client, 
but if the irascibility is motivated 
solely to avoid a fee, the cost con- 
dition should be excused. 

What if the client refuses to use 
a representative group of bidders? 
What if the client refuses to permit 
a particular contractor to bid, or 
refuses to negotiate with a repu- 
table contractor who is willing to 
do the work within the cost condi- 
tion amount? Clearly the condition 
should be excused in those cases 
where the client's principal motive 
is to avoid paying the architect his 
fee, Even if the client has an honest 
reason for his refusal, the condi- 
tion should be excused. The archi- 
tect should not have to take the 
risk that only a bid by a contractor 
satisfactory to the client will sat- 
isfy the condition, unless the con- 
tract so specifies. The client cannot 
be compelled to enter a contract 


with a builder against his will, but 
his failure to do so may constitute 
lack of cooperation and excuse the 
cost condition. 

A low bid may be received with- 
in the cost-condition amount, but 
the bidder may ask to be released 
from his bid because of an alleged 
computation error or because of 
the omission of a key cost item 
from his bid computation. There 
is a current trend towards granting 
relief in such cases. A judicial de- 
termination relieving the contrac- 
tor from his bid would mean that 
the condition has not occurred. Oc- 
currence of the condition requires 
a judicially enforceable bid with- 
in the cost figure. The condition 
should not be excused if the release 
is based upon the honest belief of 
the client, or on a legal opinion of 
his attorney, that the bidder would 
be able to obtain judicial relief. 
The client should not be compelled 
to go to court to avoid excusing the 
cost condition. 

What if the client releases the 
bidder, not because of belief or ad- 
vice that the bidder could obtain 
judicial relief but because of the 
client's honest belief that it would 
be inequitable to compel the bidder 
to stick to his bid or a belief that 
a dissatisfied bidder will not do a 
good job? Conceding the honesty 
and soundness of the client's judg- 
ment, the condition should be ex- 
cused in such a case. The client 
may release the bidder, but the cost 
condition has been excused, and 
the architect is entitled to his fee. 

Even if there is prevention, hin- 
drance or lack of cooperation, the 
condition is not excused unless the 
architect can show, with reasona- 
ble certainty that the cost condi- 
tion would have occurred had it 
not been prevented or hindered or 
had there been cooperation. When 
courts want to overlook this re- 
quirement, they often use waiver. 
This, as will be seen, does not re- 
quire a showing that the condition 
would have occurred. In any case, 
judicial inquiry into probability of 
occurrence is likely to be perfunc- 
tory if the conduct, or failure to 
act, by the client seems motivated 
by bad faith. 


Estoppel 


Estoppel is a legal concept based 
upon reliance or change of posi- 
tion. When one party has indicated 
he does not intend to enforce a 
provision in his favor and the other 
party relies upon this and fails to 
take steps that would make the 
condition occur, the condition can- 
not later be asserted as a defense. 


Estoppel does not require malice or 
bad faith, but merely justifiable re- 
liance. 

In the architect-client context, 
estoppel would result if the client, 
either by words or acts, led the ar- 
chitect to believe the cost condition 
would not be enforced by the cli- 
ent, and the architect failed to take 
steps which he could have taken to 
bring the costs within the amount 
established by the cost condition. 

An easy illustration would be 
the client telling the architect that 
he was so pleased by the design 
that he did not care about costs. If 
the architect then proceeded with 
the design, when he could have 
changed the design and caused the 
condition to occur, the client would 
be estopped from asserting the con- 
dition, and the condition would be 
excused, 

Approval of the preliminaries or 
construction documents may cause 
the architect not to make design 
changes which would have brought 
the costs within the cost-condition 
amount. However, estoppel would 
arise only if the approval were 
given with knowledge that the cost 
would exceed the cost-condition 
figures. Normally, this knowledge 
would come from a revised cost 
estimate given by the architect, al- 
though the client could become 
aware of the effect on costs in some 
other way. Reliance by the archi- 
tect, without such knowledge on 
the part of the client, would not 
be reasonable. If so, there would be 
no estoppel to prevent the client 
from asserting the cost condition as 
a defense to an action by the archi- 
tect to collect his fee. 


No Time for Redesign? 


What if approval of the plans 
were accompanied by a statement 
by the client that he still wanted 
to stand upon the cost condition, 
but that he could not take the time 
to wait for the architect to rede- 
sign? If the time pressure is the 
result of unexcused delays of the 
architect, the condition should not 
be excused. If the client proceeds 
to use the plans, he will have to 
pay for their use. In such a case, 
the architect's right to payment 
would not be based on the contract 
since the cost condition has neither 
occurred nor been excused. Recov- 
ery would be based upon the doc- 
trine of quasi contract, which is 
predicated upon unjust enrichment. 
(Quasi contract will be covered 
more fully when the use of plans is 
discussed.) If the time pressure is 
not the fault of the architect, and 
he could have satisfied the condi- 
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tion by redesign, there is detrimen- 
tal reliance. The cost condition is 
excused, and the promise to pay 
the architect's fee is enforced. 
What if the client is informed of 
the excessive cost estimate but de- 
cides to submit the plans to bid be- 
cause he believes the architect is 
too conservative? If the bids are too 
high, the architect should be given 
a right to redesign. In addition, any 
additional costs due to the delay 
in redesign should be charged to 
the client. If redesign is no longer 
feasible, the condition should be 
excused if redesign earlier could 
have caused the condition to occur. 
Sometimes estoppel is based 
upon interim fee payments made 
by the client despite his awareness 
that the cost would be likely to ex- 
ceed the cost-condition figure. This 
knowledge may come from higher 
cost estimates given by the archi- 
tect or from other sources of infor- 
mation. In such a case, the architect 
may reasonably be led to believe 
that the client no longer intends to 
enforce the original cost condition. 
If the architect has relied on this 
as reason for not redesigning, the 
condition will be excused. 
Estoppel could also arise if 
the client used the plans, despite 
knowledge of the excessive cost. 
Here, the client's knowledge is us- 
ually easy to estimate since the use 
usually occurs after the bids are 
in. If the client let the contract 
rather than permitting the archi- 
tect to redesign, and if this was 
due to inadequate time for rede- 
sign, the question of estoppel would 
depend upon the reason for the 
time pressure. If the fault was that 
of the architect, it is probable that 
he has no right to redesign, and the 
cost condition would not be ex- 
cused. Recovery in such a case 
would have to be based on quasi 
contract or unjust enrichment. 
Since quasi contract is based 
upon unjust enrichment, the meas- 
ure of recovery will be the benefit 
conferred on the client by the use 
of the plans. This might be meas- 
ured by the reasonable value of 
the architect's services, a measure 
not too different from that of the 
contract remedies available to the 
architect had there been no cost 
condition. If the architect did not 
estimate very accurately, he would 
be likely to find that a court would 
hold that the benefit conferred was 
of a lesser value than what the ar- 
chitect would have received under 
the contract. Because quasi con- 
tract is not a well-developed legal 
doctrine, courts sometimes use 
estoppel or waiver loosely in 
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what are essentially quasi-contract 
cases. 

Note that estoppel is not based 
upon an actual intention on the 
part of the client to dispense with 
the cost condition. It is based upon 
words or acts which lead the archi- 
tect so to believe, followed by det- 
rimental reliance. 


Waiver 


Waiver is related to estoppel, but 
there is an analytical distinction 
not always drawn by courts. Estop- 
pel is based upon detrimental re- 
liance, upon the concept that, but 
for the act constituting the es- 
toppel, the architect would have 
caused the cost condition to occur. 
To create a waiver, there need be 
no showing of reliance or that the 
condition would have occurred. 
All that is required is evidence 
that the client has communicated 
an intention to pay the fee, de- 
spite the failure of the cost condi- 
lion to occur. The condition was 
for his benefit. If he manifested an 
intention to give up this benefit, he 
should be held to his communi- 
cated intention, and the cost con- 
dition shall be excused. Because of 
its simplicity, most of the cases 
have used waiver to excuse the 
condition. This avoids the need for 
going into the true elements of 
estoppel, which, in many cases, 
would be difficult for the architect 
to show. 

Waiver is relatively easy if the 
intention is clearly expressed by 
oral or written communication. 
For example, if the client states 
that he is so pleased with the de- 
sign that he does not care about 
costs, the condition will be waived 
without any need to show reliance 
by the architect. Even if the archi- 
tect could never have met the cost 
condition, the waiver is likely to 
be held to excuse the condition. 


Actions Against the Architect 


Most of the reported appellate 

cases have involved actions by ar- 
chitects to recover their fees. In 
some instances, clients have as- 
serted causes of action against the 
architect on incorrect cost esti- 
mates. Sometimes these actions are 
asserted independently against the 
architect, but more often they are 
the basis for counterclaim by the 
client when sued by the architect 
for fees. In such actions the ma- 
terial issues are: 
1. Has the architect promised that 
the project could be built for a 
specified amount and that he will 
be accurate or merely to use due 
care? 


2. What effect should be given to 
contract disclaimers? 

3. Has the promise been performed? 
4. What is the measure of the cli- 
ent's recovery? 

In order not to lose a client, ar- 
chitects may, reluctantly, and per- 
haps unwisely, risk their fee on 
the accuracy of their cost esti- 
mates. However, they usually do 
not intend to go farther by promis- 
ing that the project can be built 
for a specified amount nor that 
they will be accurate. 

Normally, both architect and cli- 
ent assume that the architect will 
use due care in the performance of 
his work. Whether the architect 
has used due care depends upon 
the customary methods of meas- 
uring professional competence. He 
is held to the standard of care of 
others of his profession with his 
experience, judged by the stand- 
ards of the community in which he 
practices. 

Whatever effect disclaimers have 
upon the architect's right to collect 
his fee, disclaimers should certain- 
ly preclude any action against the 
architect for inaccuracy. However, 
disclaimer clauses should have no 
effect where he is negligent. 

If the architect has breached and 
the project is abandoned, the ar- 
chitect will not be able to collect 
for his services since performance 
of his promise also conditions the 
client's promise to pay. Also, the 
client can recover any interim fee 
payments that have been made, as 
well as any reasonably foreseeable 
reliance expenses made valueless 
or less valuable due to abandon- 
ment of the project. 

If the client proceeds with the 
project as designed, complications 
develop. Presumably, the client has 
not been damaged since he has a 
project which is worth what it 
cost him. A court might use the di- 
minished economic value of the 
project as a measure for the client's 
recovery, if this can be established. 

If the project is completed by 
the client, a problem arises under 
the rule of avoidable consequences. 
Normally, damages which could 
have been reasonably avoided by 
the nonbreaching party (here the 
client) are not recoverable. Pro- 
ceeding with the project should 
not constitute enhancing damages 
unless the principal motive was to 
enlarge the architect's liability. Use 
of the plans by the client, by itself, 
should not constitute waiver of 
any cause of action the client may 
have for damages. 

While use of the plans should 
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not waive the client's right to re- 
cover for damages, use does affect 
the architect's right to be paid for 
his work. If the use of the plans 
is accompanied by evidence mani- 
festing a waiver of the cost condi- 
tion, the architect would be entitled 
to be paid under the contract. The 
measure of the architect's recov- 
ery in such a case would be the 
rate of commission times the cost 
of the project. If the use is not 
held to constitute waiver of the 
condition, the architect's measure 
of recovery would be based on 
quasi contract or benefit conferred. 
The architect's breach is likely to 
cause the court to place a low 
value on the benefit conferred on 
the client by the use of the plans. 

Any recovery for the use of the 
plans, whether based on contract 
or quasi contract, will be dimin- 
ished or canceled out by any dam- 
ages recoverable because of a 
breach by the architect. This dis- 
cussion assumes a breach which 
has not been waived and for which 
damages are recoverable by the 
client. 

Actions by the client for breach 
have been rare, and as a rule, un- 
successful. It should be recognized, 
however, that there is an unmis- 
takable increase in the number of 
lawsuits against professional per- 
sons. Potentially, liability does 
exist for negligent cost estimates. 
This liability is often not covered 
by professional liability insurance, 
and cannot be insulated against by 
contract disclaimers. 

Generally, the courts have not 
been sympathetic to architects. If 
architects want to avoid misunder- 
standing with clients over exces- 
sive costs and to heighten their 
chances of recovery if litigation 
proves necessary, they should: 
1. Make a conscientious and deter- 
mined effort to come to a clear 
understanding with the client over 
his respective rights and duties 
with regard to costs of the project. 
2. Express the understanding fully 
and clearly in the contract. 

3. Keep the client informed about 
current cost estimates, with spe- 
cial reference to the effect changes 
are having on costs. 

4. Keep detailed records of con- 
versations and agreements with the 
client over costs. 
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The most difficult aspect of this 
seemingly simple formula for ex- 
cusing conditions is in determining 
what acts manifest waiver other 
than express statements. Often, 
waiver is predicated upon acts that 
have been discussed—approval of 
plans, excessive changes, payments 
or use of plans. Acts such as these 
can often have ambiguous mean- 
ings. Do they manifest an inten- 
tion on the part of the client to 
dispense with the condition? An 
important element in deciding on 
the legal effect of these acts is 
awareness by the client, when the 
acts are performed, that costs are 
likely to exceed the amount of the 
cost condition. The architect can 
hardly assume that these acts man- 
ifest the requisite intent of waiver 
on the part of the client if the cli- 
ent is not aware of the likelihood 
of excessive costs. For this reason 
as well as others, the architect 
must keep the client constantly in- 
formed on current cost estimates 
—especially after changes made by 
the client. If he does not, a court 
is less likely to hold that these acts 
by the client waive the condition. 

If acts such as payment, changes, 
approval of plans or use of plans 
occur, but the client makes it quite 
clear that he is not giving up the 
condition, there is no waiver. Es- 
toppel will be difficult to find be- 
cause the statement of the client's 
intention to stand on the condition 
should make any reliance by not 
redesigning unjustifiable. In such a 
case, the condition is still in effect. 
If the client has used the plans, 
the recovery should be predicated 
upon quasi contract. 
Impossibility 

Architects sometimes assert that 
performance of the cost condition 
became impossible because of cir- 
cumstances over which they have 
no control. 

A condition of a minor or tech- 
nical nature may be excused if its 
occurrence became impossible and 
if the risk of impossibility has not 
been assumed by the promisee (in 
this case, the architect). Without 
going into the difficult question of 
whether a cost condition is minor 
or technical, the creation of a cost 
condition means the architect as- 
sumes the risk of most prediction 
factors. This includes a steep rise 
in wage and material costs or vola- 
tility of the construction market, 
factors which help to make cost 
prediction difficult. This is one of 
the primary reasons for avoiding 
the creation of a cost condition by 
a clear understanding with the cli- 


ent and by use of an appropriate 
disclaimer clause in the contract. 

A cataclysmic event, such as a 
war or great natural catastrophe, 
might cause a different result. If 
costs become excessive for these 
reasons, normally use of the plans 
will constitute a waiver, and the 
cost condition will be excused. If 
the plans are not used, the archi- 
tect will recover if the contract 
provided that he would be paid if 
the project was abandoned for 
any reason. Even without such an 
"abandonment" clause, the condi- 
tion should be excused. The archi- 
tect created the design requested 
by the client but, because of ex- 
traordinary reasons beyond his 
control, not at the price limit set. 

The doctrine of excuse by im- 
possibility has not been of much 
assistance to the architect. Where 
the question of creation of the con- 
dition is close, the decision should 
be resolved for the architect if the 
reason for the excess cost is related 
to unforeseeable and catastrophic 
circumstances. 


Measure of Recovery 


If the court finds that no cost 
condition was created or that if 
one was created, it was excused, 
what is the measure of the archi- 
tect's recovery? This discussion 
assumes that the client does not 
permit the project to be continued. 

Under normal contract princi- 
ples, the architect should be put in 
the position he would have been in 
had the contract been fully per- 
formed. This would be a protection 
of his expectancy interest. Under 
this test he would be entitled to 
his entire fee, based on full per- 
formance (determined by the con- 
tract rate times the estimated cost), 
less interim fee payments received 
and less the expense saved by him 
in not having to perform further. 
In addition, he would be entitled 
to any additional damages caused 
by the breach which was foresee- 
able at the time the contract was 
made. 

An illustration would be com- 
missions he might have been able 
to obtain had he completed the 
project. Perhaps he could show 
that other clients would have re- 
tained him, had he been able to 
show them the completed project, 
and that these clients were lost 
when the project was abandoned. 
Such evidence would not be rele- 
vant if, as in the AIA contract, the 
architect is given the privilege of 
abandoning the project. 

Other possible recoverable items 
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Legal Aspects from page 188 


would be losses incurred due to 
the need for a sudden reduction in 
the architect's staff or the dimin- 
ished productivity of personnel es- 
pecially hired for the project who 
could not be immediately released. 
The architect would have to show 
causation and foreseeability to re- 
cover for these losses, however, 
and both are usually difficult to 
prove. 

As an alternative to expectancy, 
the architect might be able to re- 
cover his reliance, or out-of-pocket 
expenses. This would normally be 
the reasonable value of the archi- 
tectural services performed, with- 
| out regard to future services. 

A provision of the current AIA 
contract permits the architect to 
recover the reasonable value for 
his services performed to date of 
discharge plus “terminal expenses" 
if the project is abandoned. This 
|clause might be held to preclude 
his right to recover expectancy 
damages, if it was found that the 
(contractual measure of recovery 
was exclusive. No cases have dis- 
cussed this question. If the archi- 
tect wishes to preserve his right to 
expectancy damages, this clause, if 
used, should be amended to state 
that it is not the exclusive remedy. 

There may be a long-run ad- 
vantage to using reliance as the 
exclusive remedy. Such a remedy 
emphasizes the professional nature 
of the architect-client relationship. 
Emphasis upon this might convince 
the court that a cost condition was 
not created, since the limited rem- 
edy and professional relationship 
are incompatible with the creation 
of a cost condition. This factor 
could be influential in close cases. 

Interim fee payments raise the 
| problem of divisibility. These pay- 
ments, like progress payments to 
contractors, are not based upon 
precise value measurements nor 
upon agreed valuations of the ar- 
|chitect's services at the various 
stages of his performance. The 
payments are rough approxima- 
tions, intended to give the architect 
operating funds during his often 
lengthy performance. When the 
architect sues to recover the rea- 
sonable value of his services prior 
to discharge, the interim fee pay- 
ments received are deducted from 
the amount of his claim. If the 
reasonable value of the architect's 
services to the time of discharge is 
less than the amount of interim fee 
payments he has received, the cli- 
ent is entitled to a refund. Li 
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nological list of publications from 
1700 to 1800, included to demon- 
strate the way in which new ideas 
were disseminated by publication. 
Another list is of some of the per- 
sons who visited Italy in the 18th 
century, pointing up Italy's peren- 
nial magnetism for architects, art- 
ists and writers. Ten people are 
named as "notable absentees," 
among them Durand and Ledoux. 
The lengthy bibliography extends 
for eight pages. 

MARY E. OSMAN 


City Planning According to Artistic 
Principles. Camillo Sitte. Trans- 
lated by George and Christiane 
Collins. New York: Random House, 
1965. 205 pp. $4.95. 

Camillo Sitte and the Birth of 
Modern City Planning. George and 
Christiane Collins. New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1965. 205 pp. $4.95. 

Camillo Sitte (1843-1903) was an 
Austrian architect, historian, artist 
and writer who, in upsetting pre- 
vailing theories, laid some of the 
foundations of modern planning. 

His book was translated into 
many languages and sometimes in- 
correctly edited. The only English 
edition of his work was a transla- 
tion made during World War II 
from an erroneous French edition. 
There was, however, a fairly good 
summation of his book in Civic Art 
by Hegemann and Peets, published 
in 1922. But not too many people of 
our generation knew of it. 

Sitte's work is important on two 
counts: It is highly relevant for us 
today and it is an important step 
in the development of planning 
theory, particularly urban design. 
It is also fine reading. 

The second book, a commentary 
by the translators of Sitte's original 
work, is both an important piece of 
scholarship and an enlightening 
view of a critical period in planning 
history. Mr. and Mrs. Collins de- 
serve our gratitude for both books. 

PAUL SPREIREGEN, AIA 


Building Physics: Acoustics. H. J. 
Purkis. Oxford: Pergamon Press, 
Ltd, 1966. 129 pp. $2.95. 

Since the days of Athanasius 
Kircher there have been excellent 
books written on the theory and ap- 
plication of sound. Helmholtz, Mil- 
ler, Culver are a few of those who 
have treated the musical aspects 
of the subject, and research labora- 
tories such as those of the Bell Tele- 
phone have done much to advance 
our knowledge of the functions of 
the ear and the speaking apparatus 
of the human body. 

The advent of the talking motion 


picture and television has done a 
vast amount in acoustical engineer- 
ing. But, after all, people for the 
most part live within walls, be- 
tween floors and ceilings, and are 
subjected to a complexity of sound 
waves, mainly interference in type, 
during their waking hours. Some of 
this energy has its source wthin 
the room; some of it comes in from 
outside. 

The father of American acous- 
tics was Sabine, whose researches 
at Harvard yielded the basic rela- 
tionship that the reverberation pe- 
riod is hyperbolically a function of 
the absorption. From then on, 
buildings could be constructed so 
as to exhibit a desirable amount of 
reverberation within any given 
room or assembly hall and, in ad- 
dition, prevent an "undesirable" 
amount of sound energy to enter 
this region through solid structures 
or through the air itself. 

Thus began architectural acous- 
tics. Knudson, Watson and others 
have already given us much valu- 
able material on sound transmis- 
sion and absorption. The field is 
rapidly expanding, and the re- 
search instruments now employed 
in acoustical studies are becoming 
more and more sophisticated. 

Purkis, who is the principal 
scientific officer, Building Re- 
search Station, Ministry of Tech- 
nology, has performed an extensive 
task very well, both as to inclu- 
siveness and applicability to prac- 
tical modern problems, in sound. 
The multitudinous flats, high rises 
and studios mushrooming over the 
world have demanded relief from 
the annoyance of unwanted 
sounds. 

The present book supplies the 
material that would have filled a 
final volume to the late Mr. Gee- 
son's set on building science. It is 
a highly desirable body of knowl- 
edge for the architect and designer 
and should be a required reference 
in courses in architectural physics. 
In eight chapters, the author dis- 
cusses the behavior of sound and 
acoustical characteristics such as 
reverberation, insulation and ab- 
sorption and then goes on to dis- 
tinguish between airborne and 
structure-borne sound waves, the 
mass law, critical frequency and 
radiation of sound from various 
sources. 

To the physicist who is a “gen- 
eral practitioner” in his teaching 
field and who knows the subject 
with fair uniformity throughout its 
varied areas, the special features 
that must be emphasized in one of 
the latter when concentration is re- 


quired can only be appreciated by 
a work such as this. 

Just as the general principles of 
thermodynamics cannot be made to 
apply to the peculiar problems that 
arise in critical atmospheric con- 
ditions when rain is just about to 
form, so in the subject of the con- 
struction of a brick wall to reduce 
sound annoyance by deflection and 
reflection, it is necessary to know 
how the width and height of the 
wall depend upon the frequencies 
of the incident sound waves. The 
usual physics textbook has nothing 
to say about the absorptive effi- 
ciency of a brick wall, i.e., that this 
characteristic is at optimum value 
at mid- and high frequencies when 
the wave lengths are short com- 
pared with the size of the wall. 
The author does not attempt to 
present even an empirical formula, 
but he shows that a problem exists 
which demands on-the-spot exper- 
imentation. 

The book serves as an outline of 
the many problems that must be 
faced by the designer before the 
building is started and also by the 
architect who may be consulted 
later as to why satisfactory condi- 
tions of acoustics have not been at- 
tained. In many cases a remedial 
treatment can be affected. 

C. HARRISON DWIGHT 


International History of City De- 
velopment—Vol. П: Urban Devel- 
opment in the Alpine and Scandi- 
navian Countries. New York: Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1964. 500 pp. 
$19.50. 

Dr. Gutkind is one of the fore- 
most scholars and philosophers of 
urbanism. It is to our great good 
fortune that he has embarked upon 
the monumental task of publishing 
his eight-volume series on the his- 
tory of cities. (Vol. I: Urban Devel- 
opment in Central Europe was re- 
viewed in the AIA JOURNAL, Jan. 
‘65, p. 74.) 

Previously, the most authorita- 
tive work was that of the French 
scholar, Pierre Lavedan, whose 
three- (now four-) volume Histoire 
d'Urbanism stood alone as far as 
availability to the general public. 
John Reps' The Making of Urban 
America was a recent exception to 
that, but Dr. Gutkind's work will 
undoubtedly rank first in com- 
prehensiveness and detailed treat- 
ment. Not the least of his achieve- 
ments is a demonstration of the 
uniqueness of cities, even when 
common forces shape them. We 
would do well to keep that in mind 
today as we develop new under- 
standings and theories. 


A good foreword to Dr. Gut- 
kind's volumes are the first chapter 
of his earlier book The Twilight of 
Cities and a look at Our World 
From the Air, also his work. 


Architects on Architecture: New 
Directions in America. Paul Heyer. 
New York: Walker & Co., 1966. 415 
pp. $17.50. 

If you are looking for quotable 
quotes on architecture, look no 
further but consult this book. Here 
are personal statements by 40 
American architects in which they 
express their ideas and convictions. 
The work was made possible by 
extended tape-recorded interviews 
between Heyer and each architect. 
To the personal statements, care- 
fully selected and arranged, Heyer 
adds his own perceptive comments. 

The studies begin with Mies van 
der Rohe and conclude with Louis 
Kahn. The architects were selected 
"not to represent a preconceived 
point of view, but because their 
buildings, their statements and 
their concerns seem generally to 
represent the most positive and in- 
fluential directions in American 
architecture today." 

Heyer is successful, and the book 
does reflect in general the spirit of 
architecture in the United States 
today. It is certain the statements 
will be quoted for years to come. 
One cannot imagine an architec- 
tural school library without this 
book to give added inspiration to 
aspiring would-be architects. 

The book is profusely illustrated 
with photographs, plans, drawings 
and elevations. There is a bibliogra- 
phy and a building index by loca- 
tion, as well as a general index. 


Shaker Architecture. William Law- 
rence Lassiter. New York: Vantage 
Press, 1967. 127 pp. $10. 

One of the tenets laid down by 
Mother Ann Lee, leader of the 
Shakers in the 1700s, was this: 
"Every force evolves a form." The 
structural integrity and beautiful 
simplicity of Shaker architecture 
would seem to illustrate that her 
followers adhered to her precepts. 

The drawings and photographs 
of buildings in Mount Lebanon and 
Watervliet, New York, and West 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, presented 
in this book are introduced with 
a brief history of the Shakers, an 
appropriate inclusion since all 
craftsmanship was subordinate to 
established religious beliefs. 

Thus throughout the 18 prosper- 
ous communities that the Shakers 
developed in New England, New 
York, Kentucky and Ohio, there 
was a similarity in the design and 


a distinctive style of buildings and 
artifacts. The beauty of Shaker 
craftsmanship, whether in a utility 
box or a barn, was created by mak- 
ing the object functional. To design 
a beautiful object deliberately was 
forbidden since in the Shaker be- 
lief "beauty was a snare of the 
devil." 

To anyone interested in folk art 
at its best or in the fascinating by- 
ways of American social history or 
in American architectural history, 
this book will prove singularly 
readable and worthy of study. The 
author is an eminent authority on 
Shaker history and presently is the 
senior curator of history and art at 
the New York State Museum, Al- 
bany. He informs us that even 
today when the Shaker buildings 
“are occupied by groups alien to 
the Shaker belief, there is a great 
spiritual feeling of peace that per- 
vades an entire Shaker village." 


An Historical Outline of Archi- 
tectural Science. Henry J. Cowan. 
Amsterdam, New York: Elsevier 
Publishing, 1966. 175 pp. $5.75. 

Cowan, who is professor of Ar- 
chitectural Science at the Univer- 
sity of Sydney, delivered a series 
of lectures at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1961 
and at Cornell University in 1962. 
The material deal with in these 
lectures has been expanded into 
this present form. The book, in- 
tended primarily as a text for stu- 
dents, will interest anyone who is 
intrigued with the history of build- 
ing science. 

Cowan deals with those aspects 
of science and engineering which 
have influenced contemporary ar- 
chitecture. He considers one-di- 
mensional structures and the in- 
vention of steel and reinforced 
concrete; two dimensional struc- 
tures and the development of the 
rigid frame theory; three-dimen- 
sional structures and the mechani- 
zation of structural design. 

One of the more provocative 
chapters concerns the replacement 
of structure by environmental de- 
sign as the principal problem of 
architectural science today. High- 
rise buildings could not be operated 
without piped sewage, elevators, 
artificial light and mechanical ven- 
tilation. 

Finally, Cowan examines new 
building materials and the indus- 
trialization of building. He provides 
the book with a glossary, a care- 
fully selected bibliography and 
supplementary illustrations. His 
concluding statement is: "We can 
study the gradual ‘evolution of 
architectural science over a period 
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of several centuries. While we may 
turn out to be no wiser than past 
generations, we can at least learn 
from their mistakes.” 


Building with Large Fabrication. 
Bohdan Lewicki. New York: Else- 
vier, 1966. 460 pp. $25. 

Lewicki of Warsaw's Institute of 
Building Research and chairman of 
the Polish Standards Committee 
in industrialized building, has de- 
voted the past 15 years to the 
problems of industrialized building 


and has traveled abroad exten- 
sively in order to study precast 
building construction. 

This revised and updated English 
translation of a work published 
previously in Polish is a technical 
one in which Lewicki gives de- 
tailed information regarding pre- 
fabricated building design. He 
deals with structural requirements 
and the design of floors, stairs, 
roofs and walls. There is a con- 
cluding chapter on the problems 
of thermal and acoustic insulation 
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and of fire protection. The book 
contains many diagrams and ex- 
amples of numerical calculations. 


Planning Guide for Radiological 
Installations. Wendell G. Scott. 
editor. 2nd ed. Baltimore: Williams 
& Wilkins, 1966. 297 pp. $9.50. 

Thirteen years ago the first edi- 
tion of this work appeared. During 
the intervening years, there has 
been an extraordinary increase in 
the use of radiology and a simul- 
taneous increase in the complexity 
of radiologic procedures, as well 
as a corresponding demand for 
new equipment housed in new fa- 
cilities. The aim of this revised 
edition is to help the architect, 
among others, to plan new depart- 
ments of radiology or to renovate 
already existing ones. The chapter 
on “Architects in Planning of Ra- 
diologic Department or Office” 
was prepared by Slocum Kings- 
bury, AIA (deceased). 


Mechanical and Electrical Design 
for Architects and Engineers. Fred- 
erick S. Merritt, editor. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1966. Various pag- 
ing. $4.95. 

This is what the publisher calls 
a “handbook sampler.” What has 
been done is to extract those chap- 
ters from the Building Construc- 
tion Handbook which deal with 
heating and airconditioning, plumb- 
ing and sprinkler systems, electric 
power and lighting and vertical 
transportation. There is not even 
any change in pagination from the 
“parent” book. 


The Architectural Heritage of Early 
Western Pennsylvania; A Record 
of Building Before 1860. Charles 
Morse Stotz. [Pittsburgh] Univ. of 
1966. 293 pp. 
$17.50. 

Originally published under the 
title The Early Architecture of 
Western Pennsylvania this volume, 
long out of print, had early dem- 
onstrated its value as a record of 
the architecture of an area other- 
wise little documented. Now re- 
produced with all the original il- 
lustrations, it contains a new 
introduction by the author noting 
some of the losses since 1936, as 
well as some of those structures 
which have been preserved or re- 
stored. 

A list of the buildings of the 
area before 1860 included in the 
Historic American Buildings Sur- 
vey is also given to make the rec- 
ord more complete. 


The World Cities. Peter Hall. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1966. 256 pp. 
$4.95 hardbound, $2.45 рарег- 
bound, 

“World cities” is a term first 
used by Patrick Geddes in 1915. 
World cities are the great ones 
where the predominant amount of 
the world’s business is conducted. 
They are the centers of political, 
economic and industrial power, 
where information is collected and 
disseminated, where the amenities 
of life are sought after assiduously 
and where people are naturally 
attracted for a variety of reasons. 

The world cities count their pop- 
ulations in the millions, and tens of 
millions, and still they are grow- 
ing. This book examines the growth 
of the greatest of the world cities, 
considers in detail the problems 
and pressures that accompany the 
growth and tells of some of the 
efforts being made to solve the 
problems. The great urban regions 
studies are London, Paris, Moscow, 
New York and Tokyo and the city 
complexes of Holland and the 
Rhine-Ruhr. Analytical rather than 
descriptive, the book is extremely 
interesting, well written and worth 
your while. 


Planning for a Nation of Cities. 
Sam Bass Warner, editor, Cam- 
bridge: MIT Press, 1966. 310 pp. 
$8.75. 

The essays here published were 
prepared for a conference at Wash- 
ington University on the occasion 
of the 1964 bicentennial of the city 
of St. Louis. Such well known ur- 
banists as John Dyckman, Wilbur 
Thompson and Jean Gottmann give 
consideration in depth to the prob- 
lems connected with urban plan- 
ning and public policy in an effort 
to create a humane environment 
for urban America. 


Historic American Buildings Sur- 
vey: Chicago and Nearby Illinois 
Areas. J. William Rudd, compiler. 
Park Forest, Ill.: Prairie School 
Press, 1966. 52 pp. $1.50. 

With the increasing recognition 
of the importance of historic build- 
ings, there is a need of knowing 
what buildings are important. The 
present pamphlet lists those struc- 
tures in the Chicago area which 
have been recorded by the Historic 
American Buildings Survey and the 
HABS Inventory. 

It is distressing to learn that of 
some 307 buildings recorded, 57 
are already demolished, or nearly 
20 percent. Although not all struc- 
tures of interest can be preserved, 
this emphasizes the need of prompt 


and effective action to insure that 
at least a representative number of 
buildings are saved. 


From the Classicists to the Impres- 
sionists: A Documentary History 
of Art and Architecture in the 19th 
Century. Selected and edited by 
Elizabeth G. Holt. New York: New 
York University Press, 1966. 552 
pp. $10. Also available paperbound, 
Doubleday Anchor Books, $1.95. 

The 19th century is a story of 
transition. In this selection of basic 
documents characteristic of the 
artistic expression of the time, Mrs. 
Holt has chosen those materials 
which seemed to her most particu- 
lar to the era. Like every century, 
the 19th was dominated by a few 
geniuses, Included here are selec- 
tions from their writings to which 
are added less well-known works. 
These documents together with 
the editor's helpful biographical 
sketches give a background toward 
à better understanding of the es- 
thetics of our own time. 


The New Schoolhouse. Alfred 
Roth, New York, Washington: 
Praeger, 1966. 304 pp. $15. 

First published in 1958, Roth's 
book on schoolhouses now appears 
in its fourth edition, expanded to 
include illustrations, plans and 
drawings of 15 new schools, In ad- 
dition to the studies of individual 
schools represented by buildings 
in Denmark, England, the United 
States and other countries, Roth 
discusses the broader philosophi- 
cal and technical aspects of school- 
house design. It is his contention 
that the school should become 
more and more a community center 
where old and young together seek 
a democratic relationship in order 
“to counteract the dehumanizing 
influences of today's society.” The 
text is in English, French and Ger- 
man. 


Dynamic Symmetry: A Primer. 
Christine Herter. New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1968. 236 pp. $10. 

Since 1917 Christine Herter, her- 
self an artist, has been enthralled 
by the subject of dynamic symme- 
try. It was then that she heard a 
lecture by Jay Hambidge and found 
"a door had been opened upon a 
shining new world." Drawing upon 
Hambidge's work she has devel- 
oped a primer to be used as an 
instrument of design. 

Dynamic symmetry, explains 
Miss Herter, is a presentation of a 
natural law which manifests itself 
in rectangles of a particular shape 
and content. The law which deter- 


mines the shape of the root rec- 
tangles also determines their divi- 
sions and subdivisions in related 
proportion to their overall shape. 
The law "makes these proportions 
knowable for what they are and 
gives the shapes so divided a dy- 
namic, living quality." This princi- 
ple of design is here carefully pre- 
sented by descriptive text and 
illustrations. 

Precise instructions are given so 
that one may progress from the 
basic form to a variety of related 
shapes. Miss Herter's aim is not to 
review the history of dynamic sym- 
metry; rather her purpose is to 
"present as simply and directly as 
possible those things that are fun- 
damental to it in its capacity of 
design instrument." 


The Literature of Architecture. 
Don Gifford, Editor. New York: 
Dutton, 1966. 640 pp. $3.75. 

This anthology includes nearly 
20 authors whose writings reflect 
the development of architectural 
theory and practice in 19th century 
America. Such diverse writers as 
Thomas Jefferson, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, A. J. Downing and Louis 
Sullivan reveal the complexity and 
variety of that remarkable century. 
Gifford, professor of English at 
Williams College, provides an in- 
troduction to each of the five main 
divisions of the book, background 
information on the contributors 
and a bibliography. 


The Glideway System: A High- 
Speed Ground Transportation Sys- 
tem in the Northeastern Corridor of 
the United States. Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Cam- 
bridge: MIT Press, 1966. 414 pp. 
$10. 

This report is of an interdepart- 
mental student project in systems 
engineering conducted at MIT in 
1965. The project dealt with socio- 
logical, economic, political and 
technological factors relating to the 
design of a high-speed ground 
transportation system using air- 
supported vehicles operating at 350 
mph. 


Project Metran: An Integrated, 
Evolutionary Transportation Sys- 
tem for Urban Areas. Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Inter- 
departmental Student Project in 
Systems Engineering. Cambridge: 
MIT Press, 1966. 262 pp. No price 
given. 

Here is a plan to apply automa- 
tion to the transportation problem. 
It is the report of a group of stu- 
dents who participated in an inter- 
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departmental course in systems en- 
gineering at MIT during the spring 
semester, 1966. 

The problem given the students 
was to design an integrated evo- 
lutionary urban transportation sys- 
tem. With Project Metran, urban 
transportation would become auto- 
matic with computer-controlled 
guideways providing safer, more 
efficient, faster and cheaper travel 
for all. The whole plan of how the 
system would work is laid out here. 
Furthermore, the students have 
projected the social, financial and 
political implications if such an 
evolutionary concept was realized. 

As the students wisely conclude: 
“At a time when we can fly at 
speeds of 4,000-5,000 miles per 
hour and achieve the pinpoint 
landing of a satellite on the moon's 
surface, the man in the street must 
surely wonder why he still has to 
share the street with vehicles 
which, though powered by 400 
horses, he can outwalk at 5 p.m." 


Architecture: A Profession and a 
Business. Morris Lapidus. New 
York: Reinhold, 1967. 207 pp. 
$12.25. 

Although there have been quite 
a number of English books dealing 
with the subject of office prac- 
tice, those published in this coun- 
try seem to be few and far be- 
tween. This new book will be 
welcomed as an addition to the 
meager literature on the subject. 

Even more it offers a most re- 
freshing approach to what is usu- 
ally a dull subject, for it is written 
in a personal vein, and Mr. Lapidus. 
has enlivened it with many perti- 
nent stories and anecdotes. Al- 
though the examples are naturally 
drawn from his own practice and 
experience, he has included mate- 
rials from other offices. 

From establishing a practice, 
with consideration of the type of 
organization—partnership or other, 
through questions of public rela- 
tions, drafting room efficiency, 
fees, controls, accounting, legal 
problems, the client, to a conclud- 
ing chapter on “esthetics versus fi- 
nance" the author ranges widely. 
The subheading “How to cope with 
the ubiquitous coffee break" may 
serve to give the flavor of the 
book. 

One wishes that the publisher's 
staff had exercised its proofread- 
ing responsibilities more diligently, 
and that he had provided an index, 
for even with the somewhat in- 
formal presentation there is much 
practical advice here, to which one 
may wish to refer. 


Sculpture in the Netherlands, Ger- 
many, France, and Spain: 1400 to 
1500. Theodor Müller. Baltimore: 
Penguin Books, 1966. 262 pp. $20. 

Again we are indebted to the 
Pelican History of Art series—this 
time for a comprehensive survey in 
which Müller demonstrates the in- 
terrelations among various Euro- 
pean countries as he discusses 
their tremendous contributions to 
the art of sculpture. Happily, he 
does not neglect the large, colorful 
altar pieces, those beautiful adorn- 
ments of architecture wherein 
sculpture and painting are so dra- 
matically united. 


Sculpture in Italy: 1400 to 1500. 
Charles Seymour. Baltimore: Pen- 
guin Books, 1966. 295 pp. $20. 
Sculpture of the Italian Quattro- 
cento is tremendously significant 
in the history of art, it scarcely 
needs to be said. Much has been 
written on the fantastic men who 
worked during the period: Ghiberti, 
Donatello, Verrocchio, Querica, the 
young Michelangelo and others. 
The focus of Seymour's attention 
is not on individual artists, how- 
ever, but on the larger movements 
and trends that affected the entire 
peninsula of Italy. Seymour, pro- 
fessor of the history of art at Yale, 
has maintained the standards of 
scholarship set by other contribu- 
tors to the Pelican History of Art 
series, of which this is a volume. 


Monastery and Cathedral in France. 
Whitney S. Stoddard. Middletown, 
Conn.: Wesleyan University Press, 
1966. 412 pp. $22.50. 

Stoddard, professor of the his- 
tory of art at Williams College, 
deals here with five centuries of 
French art, from the 11th to the 
16th century. His approach is to 
unify architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing, stained glass, manuscripts and 
liturgical objects so that all these 
arts of medieval France are 
viewed as a whole and marvelously 
interrelated. Each of the monu- 
ments analyzed is illustrated in 
detail, the majority of the photo- 
graphs having been made expressly 
for this book by the author. 


Dutch Art and Architecture, 1600 
to 1800. Jakob Rosenberg, Seymour 
Slive and E. H. ter Kuile. Baltimore: 
Penguin, 1966. 329 pp. $20. 

The major emphasis of this book 
is on painting, and there is included 
a rather provocative chapter on 
architectural painting with a dis- 
cussion of the work of Pieter Jansz. 
Saenredam who specialized in a 
realistic portrayal of specific build- 


ings and is called the “first portrait- 
ist of architecture." 

Two major portions of the work 
are concerned with painting; the 
other two deal more briefly with 
architecture and sculpture. This ad- 
dition to the Pelican History of Art 
series continues the scholarly stan- 
dards of preceding volumes. More 
than 300 photographs and a lengthy 
bibliography add to the usefulness 
and value of the book. 


The Making of Classical Edinburgh, 
1750-1840. A. J. Youngson. Edin- 
burgh: University Press (Chicago: 
Aldine), 1967. 338 pp. $10. 

Edinburgh's Georgian “New 
Town" was designed and built from 
1766 to 1840. This is the dramatic 
story of how "a small, crowded, 
almost medieval town, the capital 
of a comparatively poor country, 
expanded in a short space of time, 
without foreign advice or foreign 
assistance, so as to become one of 
the enduringly beautiful cities of 
western Europe." Youngson color- 
fully describes the debates that 
took place, the schemes for raising 
money, the administrative and leg- 
islative machinations and all the 
other intricacies that are experi- 
enced in such a complex human 
endeavor. 

Reproductions of engravings; of 
drawings by James Craig, Robert 
Adam, William Playfair and other 
architects of the period; town plans 
and maps; and full-page photo- 
graphs of the city by Edwin Smith 
contribute to the significance of the 
book. The account of the making of 
classical Edinburgh is a splendid 
chapter in the history of urban de- 
sign, and this documentation by a 
scholar who manifests great love 
for his subject should be a helpful 
source of inspiration for today's 
urban designers. 


Christ and Architecture: Building 
Presbyterian/Reformed Churches. 
Donald J. Bruggink and Carl H. 
Droppers. Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Eerdmans, 1965. 108 pp. $20. 

An architect and theologian com- 
bined their varying backgrounds to 
bring this book into being. They 
contend that Presbyterian/Re- 
formed churches in the United 
States, for the most part, have 
failed to consider the relationship 
of architecture to theology. This, 
they believe, is caused by theolo- 
gians who have taken little interest 
in the theology of architecture and 
have left architects, lacking in 
theological training and from di- 
verse religious backgrounds, to 
concentrate on style. 


As one “knowledgeable Euro- 
pean Architect" is quoted as say- 
ing, "The result is that while Amer- 
ican architects frequently offer 
brilliant solutions to structural 
problems, the general architectural 
impression is, from a theological 
viewpoint, one of chaos.” 

In Part 1, Bruggink explores the 
theological aspects of architecture; 
in Part 2 Droppers concentrates 
upon how theological elements can 
be transmitted successfully into 
contemporary architecture. The 
book is profusely illustrated with 
photographs of churches which the 
authors believe best express the 
Reformed and Presbyterian move- 
ment. There are diagrams and plans 
as well. 

The use of this work is not con- 
fined to those concerned only with 
Presbyterian/Reformed church ar- 
chitecture; there is much in this 
practical, thorough and careful con- 
sidered book to commend it to any 
church architect. Certainly, if the 
architect is designing Presbyterian 
/Reformed churches, it is a must. 


The Tenement Landlord. George 
Sternlieb. New Brunswick, N. J.: 
Rutgers University, Urban Studies 
Center, 1966. 269 pp. No price 


given. 
This book, made possible by an 
Urban Renewal Demonstration 


Grant from HUD's Urban Renewal 
Administration, is a study of slum 
ownership and the impact of tax 
policy on such ownership and on 
rehabilitation. 

The essential aim of this probing 
inquiry is that future legislation re- 
garding blight will be more effec- 
tive if there is a comprehension of 
the real estate market and the char- 
acter of the human beings who own 
slum property. The book is of inter- 
est to the architect because it con- 
cerns the grave problem of housing 
for the urban poor. Newark, as 
representative of older American 
cities, was selected as the scene of 
the inquiry. 

Some of the conclusions reached 
are not surprising. For example, 
taxes are the largest single operat- 
ing expense of the slum tenement. 
Other findings are sobering, indeed, 
such as the fact that nonwhites pay 
significantly higher rents than 
whites located in the same area. 

In brief, the general conclusion 
reached is that there is no single 
remedy which will improve slum 
tenements or persuade landlords to 
rehabilitate their properties, be it 
code enforcement, financing or tax 
relief. But certainly amy policy- 
maker will be aided because of this 
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study in establishing new guide- 
lines in the direction of dealing 
more effectively with urban blight. 


Victorian Architecture in Hamilton. 
Hamilton: Architectural Conserv- 
ancy of Ontario, 1967. 28 pp. $1.50. 

Hamilton is graced by many 
well-preserved Victorian buildings 
which add to the city's architec- 
tural variety and general charm. 
They are presented here in an at- 
tractive booklet whose publication 
is the result of cooperation by a 
number of people. There are nu- 
merous drawings, captions and an 
interesting descriptive text by 
Alexander G. McKay of the depart- 
ment of classics at McMaster Uni- 
versity. He was aided by an archi- 
tectural adviser, Arthur W. Wal- 
lace, a Hamilton architect and 
member of the Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada’s Committee on 
Historical Preservation. 


Landscape and Human Life: The 
Impact of Landscape Architecture 
upon Human Activity. Clifford 
R. V. Tandy, ed. Amsterdam: 
Djambatan, 1966. 132 pp. Hf, 52,50. 

The International Federation of 
Landscape Architects held its ninth 
Congress in Japan in 1964, and its 
papers are assembled here. As a 
medium of landscape design, the 
country of Japan was used as a case 
study by the Congress. Every con- 
sideration of the main theme of 
landscape and human life was fol- 
lowed by a study of the interaction 
of humanity and landscape there. 
The main chapters of the book deal 
with landscape as related to agri- 
culture, forestry, recreation, new 
towns, roads, industry, modern life 
and, finally, the influence of the 
Japanese garden. 


The Park and the Town: Public 
Landscape in the 19th and 20th 
Centuries. George F. Chadwick. 
New York: Praeger, 1966. 388 pp. 
$16.50. 

The public park is essentially a 
19th century contribution to urban 
amenities. This interesting book is 
a story of the evolving function of 
the park. Parks, as Chadwick de- 
scribes them, are fascinating, not 
only for their esthetic qualities but 
also because of their social signifi- 
cance. 

The concluding chapter is on the 
park of tomorrow. Chadwick sees 
the future park as a place of many 
functions. It may include play 
space for children, space for open- 
air sports, exhibitions, libraries, 
concerts and plays. It may be 
"green ribbon" running through 


the city where the pedestrian as 
well as the motorist is considered 
and allowed to enjoy green oases. 
There may be nursery schools, 
dance halls, cafes, museums in the 
park, and a withdrawn and se- 
cluded place for courtship "which 
is totally ignored by the modern 
town in general and by the design 
of its public spaces in particular." 

Still other uses of the park are 
envisioned by Chadwick in which 
the new demands of urban life are 
taken into consideration. What he 
calls "positive design" of the fu- 
ture public park will prevent its 
misuse. In conclusion the author 
foresees “а policy for multiple use, 
of balanced conservation and ex- 
ploitation of recreational as of 
other resources within a planned 
regional context." 


Urban Housing. Edited by William 
L. C. Wheaton, Grace Milgram, 
Margy E. Meyerson. New York: 
Free Press, 1966. 523 pp. No price 
given. 

This is a selection of readings 
dealing with various aspects of 
housing in the United States. The 
main seclions of the book are de- 
voted to background; housing in 
the neighborhood; the housing mar- 
ket; requirements of special groups 
(single and aged persons, low-in- 
come andill-housed, minority 
groups); the housing industry; 
housing finance; housing stand- 
ards and controls; and residential 
renewal. 

The contributors are recognized 
authorities and include Charles Ab- 
rams, Burnham Kelly, Martin Mey- 
erson, Robert C. Weaver and many 
others. The lengthy bibliography 
was prepared by William O. Grigs- 
by. This anthology introduces a 
"Reader Series on Urban Planning 
and Developing," the intent of 
which is to present an "overview 
of subjects which are too frequent- 
ly dealt with in a piecemeal or par- 
tial manner." 


Urban Design for Downtown. Geor- 
gia Urban Design Committee. At- 
lanta, 1966. 137 pp. No price given. 

This manual is intended for those 
who are concerned with planning 
downtown areas. While it is di- 
rected primarily toward the prob- 
lems of small and medium-sized 
cities, the principles presented are 
universal enough to make the man- 
ual helpful for larger cities as well. 

The user of the manual is told 
how to make a land and building 
survey, a "visual" survey and an 
economic analysis of the central 
business district. This section of 


the manual is followed by the 
lengthiest part of the book aimed 
at a design plan for the downtown. 
A number of factors are consid- 
ered, among them downtown liv- 
ing quarters, the urban landscape, 
traffic and parking, service stations 
and street furniture and signs. Part 
3 briefly sets forth some steps to 
be followed in implementing the 
principles of design. The fourth and 
final section contains excerpts from 
publications and statements from 
the White House Conference on 
Natural Beauty. 

This is a commendable contribu- 
tion to the literature of urban de- 
sign. Many organizations had a part 
in its preparation including the Ur- 
ban Design Committee of the North 
Georgia Chapter AIA. This group is 
among those who make up the 
Georgia Urban Design Committee, 
organized in 1965 to study and ad- 
vance the art of urban planning in 
Georgia. The North Georgia Chap- 
ter has participated in the prepara- 
tion of other publications of a simi- 
lar nature, including the useful re- 
port Improving the Mess We Live 
In, published in 1963. 


Viljo Revell: Works and Projects. 
New York; Praeger, 1966. 118 pp. 
$10. 

Viljo Revell gained an interna- 
tional reputation when he won the 
competition held in 1958 for the 
Toronto City Hall and Square. He 
went on to achieve further fame 
through his work on other projects 
and structures. His period of crea- 
tion as an architect was painfully 
short, a little more than a decade 
and a half before his untimely 
death in 1964 at the age of 54. 

Before his death Revell worked 
on this book, selecting the build- 
ings and projects he wanted in- 
cluded. Except for an introduction 
by Kyosti Alander, in which he 
assesses the contributions made by 
the architect, the primary contribu- 
tion of the book lies in its photo- 
graphs. They cannot do justice to 
his work, of course, but the book 
does manage to convey Revell's 
bold striving for a pure and har- 
monious form. 


Building Canada: An Architectural 
History of Canadian Life. Alan 
Gowans. Toronto: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1966. 412 pp. $15.95. 
The first edition of this book was 
published in 1958 with the title 
Looking at Architecture in Canada. 
The present volume has been con- 
siderably revised and enlarged and 
should prove even more useful 
than its worthy predecessor. Gow- 


ans, chairman of the division of 
art and art history at the University 
of Victoria in British Columbia, is 
well known for his scholarship. 
It is the reader's good fortune that 
he writes with wit and sensitivity. 
The illustrations, with unusually 
lengthy captions, comprise more 
than half of the book and contrib- 
ute a great deal to its value. 


Walls Have Ears: Including the 
Stockade Story and Samuel Fuller, 
Master Builder of the Mohawk. 
Giles Yates van der Bogert. Sche- 
nectady, N. Y.: Stockade Associa- 
tion, 1966. 113 pp. No price given. 

"Forward - looking architect, 
backward-looking historian,” is the 
way Giles Yates van der Bogert 
[AIA, deceased November 5, 1965] 
is characterized by his friends. 
Here assembled in one neat little 
volume are pieces prepared by him 
and published for the most part in 
the Stockade Association's paper 
The Stockade Spy. 

The Stockade is a district in 
Schenectady, some four blocks 
long, where the citizens have 
worked together to preserve its his- 
toric and architectural integrity. 
The lead-off article "The Stockade 
Story,” in which van der Bogert 
wrote with feeling about how the 
citizens worked together to protect 
this gem, was published originally 
in the AIA JOURNAL for October 
1963. 

There follow other essays, all of 
which reveal a man who had a keen 
sense of humor and a love of the 
Stockade district in his hometown 
of Schenectady. The line drawings 
are by Werner Feibes, architectural 
associate in the firm of van der 
Bogert, Feibes & Schmitt. 


The History, Theory and Criticism 
of Architecture. Marcus Whiffen, 
ed. Cambridge: Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, 1966. 105 pp. 
$3.95. 

Assembled here are the papers 
from the 1964 AIA-ACSA Teacher 
Seminar, with authors Peter Col- 
lins, Bruno Zevi, Serge Chermayeff, 
Sibyl Moholy-Nagy, Stephen W. 
Jacobs, Stanford Anderson and 
Reyner Banham. In his foreword 
Buford L. Pickens recommends a 
careful review of these papers to 
the faculties of each school of ar- 
chitecture and to the program plan- 
ners of each AIA chapter. 


The Arts in America: The Colonial 
Period. Louis B. Wright, George B. 
Tatum, John W. McCoubrey and 
Robert C. Smith. New York: Scrib- 
ner, 1966. 368 pp. $15. 


This handsome book, profusely 
illustrated, is a carefully developed 
study of the advent of art forms 
into America and the manner in 
which they were modified by the 
complex and diverse influences 
peculiar to the American experi- 
ence. The book is divided into three 
major sections, with the section on 
architecture written by George B. 
Tatum of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. As he concludes, Ameri- 
can architecture in the 17th and 
18th centuries is a story of many 
styles, "for the numerous kindreds 
and tongues that played a part in 
the settlement of the New World 
left their mark upon the architec- 
ture of the colonies no less than 
upon political and social institu- 
tions." 


NYSHA Selective Reference Guide 
to Historic Preservation. Frederick 
L. Rath Jr., general editor; Merrilyn 
Rogers, compiler. Cooperstown, 
N. Y.: New York State Historical 
Association, 1966. 133 pp. $3.50. 

This is a bibliographical guide to 
literature in the field of historic 
preservation in a broad sense. It 
includes material on historical mu- 
seums, sites and restoration vil- 
lages; museum collections; archi- 
tecture and archaeology; adminis- 
tration research; and interpretation. 
Within the stated limitations, it 
should prove most useful and an 
excellent base on which to build 
the proposed future definitive 
guide. 


New Architecture in New Haven. 
Don Metz. Cambridge: MIT Press, 
1966. 80 pp. $2.95. 

New Haven has become justly 
celebrated for its successful re- 
newal and building programs. Any- 
one wanting to go see such archi- 
tectural accomplishments as the 
Beinecke Rare Books Library (Gor- 
don Bunshaft of SOM, architect), 
the Yale Married Student Housing 
(Paul Rudolph) or the Yale Kline 
Geology Laboratory (Philip John- 
son) will be greatly assisted by this 
guidebook. The important new 
structures are described briefly, 
and there is a city map to aid one 
in finding them. The photographs 
are by Yuji Noga. 


Texas Homes of the Nineteenth 
Century. Drury Blakeley Alexan- 
der. Austin & London: University 
of Texas Press, for the Amon Car- 
ter Museum, 1968. 276 pp. $15. 
The residential architecture of 
19th century Texas is primarily 
anonymous since few Texans were 
trained in architecture before that 
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time. The earliest examples given 
in this book reflect the diverse cul- 
tural backgrounds from whence 
came the builders and owners of 
this frontier land. 

There are the dog-run cabins of 
the Anglo-American settlers; the 
half-timber townhouses of the Ger- 
man colonists; and the houses with 
hipped roofs, dormers and floor- 
length casement windows showing 
the French influence brought in by 
Louisiana planters. After the fron- 
tier-settlement architecture, the 
second major architectural devel- 
opment in 19th century Texas was 
the Greek Revival, which appeared 
in the 1840s and remained until the 
1870s, The rich era of Victorian 
architecture came next, appearing 
first in Texas in houses where the 
center-hall plan was kept with the 
Greek Revival detail replaced by 
more elaborate ornamentation. 
Certainly the Victorian style served 
admirably to convey to the be- 
holder some idea of the owner's 
wealth and position. 

The book is vivid testimony to 
the richness of the architectural 
heritage enjoyed by Texas. The 
stunning photographs by Todd 
Webb are as important as the very 
readable text. This is the first pub- 
lication from the Texas Architec- 
tural Survey, sponsored jointly by 
the Amon Carter Museum in Fort 
Worth and the School of Architec- 
ture, University of Texas. The first 
effort is most commendable, and 
the reader will look forward to the 
proposed second volume in the 
series which will concern itself 
with the public buildings of Texas. 


America's Cities: Current Trends 
and Problems. Washington: Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1966. 98 pp. $1; special price 
on multiple copies. 

The US Chamber of Commerce 
sponsors a Task Force on Economic 
Growth and Opportunity. It was 
organized so that business leaders 
could bring their special talents to- 
ward the solution of social and eco- 
nomic problems. 

First, the task force turned its at- 
tention toward poverty in the 
United States. Now it pinpoints its 
attention on the complex problems 
facing urban America in a study 
in depth called “The Potential of 
America's Cities." This present 
booklet is intended to serve as an 
introduction to the study. 

At the invitation of the task 
force, 14 urbanists met in Wash- 
ington on September 9, 1965, to dis- 
cuss those trends and problems 
considered most significant for 
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America's social, economic and po- 
litical institutions. This is a trans- 
script of the symposium intended 
as an aid in setting forth a design 
for further research. Some of the 
problems and trends discussed in- 
clude taxation, housing, transpor- 
tation, education and esthetics and 
planning. 


Los Angeles, the Ultimate City. 
Christopher Rand. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1967. 205 pp. 
$5. 
This study of Los Angeles ap- 
peared first in a briefer form in the 
New Yorker. Rand's prose is ex- 
tremely readable, and he succeeds 
here in giving a vivid potrait of a 
dynamic city. His sketches include 
the physical, mechanical, occupa- 
tional, racial, cultural and political 
facets of life in Los Angeles. Rand 
frankly admits that no one should 
believe all any writer has to say 
about the city, for Los Angeles is a 
riddle. He would seem to agree 
with the late Aldous Huxley who is 
quoted as saying that Los Angeles 
had the greatest potential of all the 
places he knew—but whether the 
potential was for horrors or fulfill- 
ment he could not tell. 


Master Plan for Reykjavik, 1962- 
83. City of Reykjavik, 1966. 265 
pp. No price given. 

After four years of intensive 
work and the expenditure of a 
considerable amount of money, 
Reykjavik has published an elab- 
orately illustrated comprehensive 
plan for Iceland's capital. The book, 
in English and Icelandic, is the re- 
sult of the cooperative endeavor 
on the part of many persons and 
agencies. 

The city engaged architects, engi- 
neers and planners to carry for- 
ward the work of formulating a 
plan for the next 20 years that 
would "shape the city" for present 
and future inhabitants. City and 
state institutions, neighboring mu- 
nicipalities and private organiza- 
tions joined forces to contribute 
to the planning work which was 
undertaken in the office of Peter 
Bredsdorff in Copenhagen and in 
the office of the City of Reykjavik 
Planning Department under the 
management of Adalsteinn Richter, 
director of planning. 

It is understood that the prob- 
lems of planning are not solved 
all at once for all time, but Reyk- 
javik hopes that the master plan 
will give the government, the in- 
habitants and interested foreigners 
a general prospect for the next 20 
years. The Lord Mayor notes in his 


introduction that there are few pub- 
lished books on Icelandic planning 
and in that respect this book 
should be, what he calls, "an ac- 
quisition." The book is an acquisi- 
tion in other respects as well. It 
represents the manner in which 
one city has assessed itself for its 
future development and devised 
methods to handle various aspects 
of critical decision-making—all 
with the expectation of making 
Reykjavik, Iceland's only large 
city, a good place to live and work. 


Castles of the Crusaders. Wolf- 
gang Muller-Wiener. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1966. 111 pp. $13.95. 
The castles of the Crusaders re- 
mind us of a strange period in his- 
tory, provocative and intriguing. In 
this volume Muller-Wiener ex- 
plains how the castles were needed 
to safeguard the Crusaders in a 
strange land against the inhabitants 
they had dispossessed. Such castles 
were scattered from the Red Sea 
to the Euphrates and encompass 
four centuries of medieval archi- 
tecture. The author describes more 
than 50 and includes details re- 
garding the construction of each 
one. There are many beautiful 
photographs by A. F. Kersting and 
specially drawn ground plans. 


Qualitative Studies of Buildings. 
К. B. White. London, Н. M. 5. O., 
1966. 59 pp. $5.50. 

This is a supplement to the Na- 
tional Building Studies Special Re- 
port 33 on "A Qualitative Study of 
Some Buildings in the London 
Area," published in 1964 (AIA 
JOURNAL, Jan. '65, p. 25). In the 
former work 13 buildings in Lon- 
don were studied in an effort to 
appraise their long-term durability 
and functional performance. 

Now White painstakingly reports 
on the performance of the De La 
Warr Pavilion at Bexhill-on-Sea 
and on the Gilbey Building in Lon- 
don. The buildings have at least 
one thing in common in that Serge 
Chermayeff was architect for both; 
in the former he worked with Eric 
Mendelsohn. White studies every 
detail—foundations, external 
walls, staircases, chimney stacks, 
roofs, floor coverings, heating and 
ventilation—and apparently noth- 
ing is overlooked in making his 
appraisals. 

The British have devoted much 
more effort to such in-depth studies 
of the performance of buildings 
than we have, and they point the 
way to needed documentation in 
this country. White gives two 
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green as well as white. Or you can choose aluminum, 
Chinc, copper and the new "Softur" stainless steel in 
mill finishes. 


Whatever color or metal you select, Cheney will factory- 
prefabricate the gravel stop with built-in expansion joints 
and concealed splice plates. There will be deep 1/16" 
corrugations to give rigidity, and to eliminate exposed 
cover plates and the highlights so prevalent on plain 
metal. The cross corrugations of Cheney Gravel Stop and 


623 Prospect St., Trento 
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the 3/16" wide automatic expansion joints at 8 ft. intervals 
absorb expansion without disturbing the felt stripping or 
roofing membrane in any way. Cheney Gravel Stop en- 
ables you to give your buildings the finishing touch of 
color, and at the same time prevent trouble before it 
starts. 


Cheney Gravel Stop is made in one-piece fascias 3" to 
7", and two-piece fascias 8" to 12". Samples, color chart, 
catalog, prices and technical assistance will be furnished 
promptly upon request. You'll find us in Sweet's, Section 
21g/Che. Cheney prefabricated flashing products also in- 
clude fascia panels, thru-wall flashings, cap flashings, 
concrete reglets and masonry reglets. 


FLASHING COMPANY Established 1928 


n, New Jersey 08605 Phone 609 394-8175 
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When a new kind of window 
doesn’t need painting, 

can’t rust or corrode, 

has the insulating value of wood, 
and looks like this installed, 

it makes you wonder... 


Is it overstatement to suggest that new 
Andersen Perma-Shield™ Windows and 
Gliding Doors might be perfect? You'll 
have to be the judge of that. 


They do combine treated wood and a 
sheath of rigid vinyl to create the most 
maintenance-free, best insulating windows 
ever. 

Then consider these advantages for you 
and your client: 

No painting. Handsome, rigid vinyl 
won’t need it. Yet it takes paint readily. 
Looks great indefinitely. 


Washington Club Inn, Vin 
Gliding Doors that give each guest a sv 


Low maintenance. They’re virtually 
maintenance-free. Armor-like finish won't 
pit. Won’t corrode. Won’t need rubbing 
down. Won't rust. Resists scratching. 
Andersen’s unique groove glazing 
eliminates all face putty problems. 
Welded insulating glass means there 
to wrestle with and 
two fewer glass surfaces to maintain. 


are no storm window. 


Stainless-steel hinges and special-finish 
operator and locks are specially designed 
for long life. 


а Beach, Virginia, features 40 
ping ocean view. Arc 


-foot Andersen Perma-Shield 
ct: Evan J. McCorkle, Virginia Beach. 


High insulating value. All the insulat- 
ing superiority of the best quality wood 
windows! 

Easy to install. They're always square 
and true... with the dimensional sta- 
bility of the finest wood windows. Won't 
twist out of shape. Won't stick or bind. 


Extra weathertight. Wood and vinyl 
work together to minimize heat l 
check condensation and sweating. 


And rigid vinyl is manufactured to the 
same close tolerances that have made 
Andersen designs famous for weather- 
tightness for over 60 years. 


could this be the perfect window? 


Many sizes. Casement, awning, and 
fixed types, single or multiples... 26 
basic sizes for you to choose from. Gliding 
doors come in three s . You have excel- 
lent design freedom with this stock unit 
selection. 


Perfect windows? You decide. See the 
full Perma-Shield line at your Andersen 
Distributor's showroom. 


"|'m a perfectionist. | would like to know 


| more about Andersen Perma-Shield Win- 
| dows and Gliding Doors." 

| Andersen Corporation 

| Bayport, Minnesota 55003 

| Arrange a demonstration in my office. 
] Rush full details. 

| 
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‘Windows 


Created by Andersen for the 
low-upkeep building 
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warnings to architects: Don't ex- 
pect any building to stay exactly 
as it was designed for many years 
and don't introduce in designs fea- 
tures that arise from the premature 
discussion of seemingly well-in- 
formed writings based on inconclu- 
sive research. 


IES Lighting Handbook. 4th ed. 
Edited by John E. Kaufman. New 
York: Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety, 1966. Various paging. $12. 
The fourth edition of this stand- 
ard lighting guide is a greatly re- 
vised version of the previous one 
published in 1959. It covers new 
subjects, new nomenclature and 
new materials. This book, of 
course, is a must for the architect 
seeking information on lighting. 


Towards Industrialised Building. 
Edited by the International Coun- 
cil for Building Research, Studies 
and Documentation, CIB. Amster- 
dam, New York: Elsevier Publish- 
ing Co., 1966. 493 pp. $41. 

The third CIB Congress, held in 
Copenhagen in 1965, had as its 
theme "Toward  Industrialised 


Specified: 


SHAW 


Model "B" 
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Building.” This volume contains 
the proceedings. The sessions dealt 
with 10 main topics: the changing 
structure, integration of design and 
production, planning of operations, 
regulations, modular standardiza- 
tion, production methods, mate- 
rials development, functional re- 
quirements, developing areas and 
communicating the knowledge. 
For each of these aspects a 
number of experts were invited, 
through the national research in- 
stitutes which form the member- 
ship of CIB, to give short papers, 
the wish being to report on new 
trends and developments rather 
than to present lengthy descrip- 
tions of systems in use. The 10 
sets of papers were discussed 
within 10 groups, and an evalua- 
tion and summary of these discus- 
sions precedes the papers of each 
group. In addition to the 170 papers 
and the 10 final reports, the volume 


includes addresses by Gunnar 
Myrdal of the Institute for In- 
ternational Economic Studies, 


Sweden, and by Philip Arctander, 
president of CIB, 1962-1965. 

In the preface, signed by J. de 
Geus, secretary-general, it is 
pointed out that the reader will find 
here a diversity of information 


about the increase of an industrial 
approach to buildings and some in- 
dications as to how industrializa- 
tion tends to take place. De Geus 
concedes that one should not hope 
to encounter comprehensive an- 
swers to building problems 
throughout the world in this work. 

Indeed, the papers do not reflect 
agreement among the experts about 
the answers to such problems. The 
congress was significant, rather, 
because it disclosed a responsible 
effort on the part of those with spe- 
cialized knowledge to place this 
knowledge at the service of every 
country, whether wealthy and in- 
dustrialized or poor and undevel- 
oped, “їп the conviction that only 
in this way can a satisfactory hab- 
itation be provided.” 


The Art and Architecture of India: 
Buddhist, Hindu, Jain. Benjamin 
Rowland. Baltimore: Penguin 
Books, 1967. 314 pp. $20. 

This is another volume in the 
Pelican History of Art series, a 
third edition of a work published 
first in 1953. Many chapters have 
had to be revised meanwhile, Row- 
land informs us, because of signifi- 
cant discoveries made within re- 

Continued on page 206 


1. For hot water or steam systems. 
Hot water air chamber located op- 


posite supply tapping position. 


> 


a 


2. Box sections measuring 2” wide 

by 3” deep. 

3. Heavy reinforcing rings between 
box sections lock sections 
around heating coil. 

. Each box section houses three 
full height heating fins for maxi- 
mum warm air circulation. 

. Heavy brass compression fit- 
tings designed to withstand high 
pressure, vibrations and thermal 
expansion. 

„ Rounded end pan seals and pro- 
tects open end sections for 
safety and appearance. 


(May also be specified in all aluminum construction for damp areas.) 


BECAUSE: They give you simplicity of 
design, easy installations, efficient oper- 
ation and are architecturally correct. 


Shaw Model "B" PanelVectors hug interior walls, are 
well up off the floor and have a natural protection that 
is supplemented by their rugged construction and scuff- 
resistant finish. Even in heavy traffic areas, Model "B" is 
never in the way. Smooth front panels and unbroken lines 
blend attractively into any interior. 
Shaw Model "B" is versatile, too, with a depth front to 
back of only 3" plus a wide variety of heights and lengths 
to choose from. Add to these features the ease of instal- 
lation and low maintenance cost. Why not be certain 
your initial installation is the right опе... a Shaw Model 
"B" PanelVector. Write for literature and information. 
See specifications in ASHRAE Guide and Data Book. 


Q- Ч 


TO 


= © 
SHAW = PERKINS MFG. СО. 


Properly Designed Room Heat Distribution Equipment 
Р.О. Box 285, West Pittsburg, Ра. 16160 
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Immediate space flexibility is just 
that simple with Operable Wall... 
a key factor in the revolutionary 
Movable Component Classrooms 
system by Hauserman. Operable 
Wall is a sound controlling, sliding 
partition designed to reduce con- 
ventional classroom units to 
smaller seminar or study rooms or 
expand them to multi-purpose areas. 
Closed, this rigid, durable wall be- 
comes an integral part of every 
classroom unit, accepting a wide 


Move Your Hand 


and a Classroom Grows 


range of magnetic teaching aids. 
Opened, the manually-operated 
partition stacks neatly out of the 
way. 

Complementing the MCC system, 
demountable Double-Wall provides 
full function and future space flex- 
ibility. 

Double-Wall chalk panels, service 
panels and projection screen panels 
transform the classroom walls into 
a total instructional tool. And the 
cost of the flexible MCC system is 


competitive with conventional, im- 
movable classroom construction. 
Write today for the Hauserman 
Movable Component Classrooms 
brochure. The E. F. Hauserman Co., 
5875 Grant Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


(In Canada: Hauserman Ltd., Toronto. 
In Europe: Strafor-Hauserman, Paris.) 


HAUSERMAN 
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cent years in almost every period 
of Indian art. The principal changes 
are in the decorative arts sections. 


Thermal Design of Buildings. Tyler 
S. Rogers. New York: Wiley, 1964. 
196 pp. No price given. 

With the ever-increasing sophis- 
tication of airconditioning and 
heating systems, the architect in 
practice must lean more and more 
heavily upon mechanical engineers 


ADJUSTABLE 


Close-up showing model 


#SL-200U with adjustable shelf and 
$@-75 hook strip as an added feature. 


е ® 
Schooline WALLMOUNTED RACKS 


for the technical sufficiency of 
these environmental controls. He 
must, of course, understand the ca- 
pabilities of these systems to create 
the type of indoor climate appro- 
priate to the occupancy character- 
istics of his buildings; but in gen- 
eral he is not in a position to have 
a competent technical opinion on 
how the various “black boxes” 


achieve their results. 
Notwithstanding this, however, 

his is the responsibility for the 

overall effectiveness of the envir- 


Beautifully styled — permanently attractive colors— heavy duty 
steel components and built to your exact length and multiple shelf 
requirements. They meet your need as to height from hook or 
hanger to the floor, as well as spacing between shelves. Easy spac- 
ing adjustment is made possible by our unique U wallmounts. 
Colorful and durable double prong nylon hooks come with Shelf 


#SL-300U and are keyed over tubing to prevent rotating and 
spaced on 2nd and 4th tubes to allow ample coat space. Matching 
boot shelves are mounted off the floor for easy cleaning. 


Pat. Pond. 


For complete information and specifications, write [or Catalog SL-920 


© 1965 V.P. Co. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. сот" 
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onmental control systems, and con- 
sequently he must continually be 
aware of those several design de- 
cisions made in the preliminary 
stages of a project that have signifi- 
cant effects on the thermal charac- 
teristics of the building. 

In this book the author has pro- 
duced a volume that presents the 
design parameters relating to com- 
fort, economy and technological 
sufficiency in language that is par- 
ticularly well adapted to the archi- 
tect's requirements. Diagrams, 
sketches, comparative graphs and 
exceptionally well-selected photo- 
graphs help to underscore the sa- 
lient concepts discussed. The chap- 
ter on condensation problems in 
buildings is an exceedingly lucid 
presentation of this always impor- 
tant topic. That the illustrative ex- 
amples are so clear and logical is 
due to the author's perceptive in- 
terpretation of material from the 
ASHRAE Guide and Data Book. 

Thermal Design of Buildings, 
however, is a self-contained treat- 
ment, distinguished by its clarity 
of statement in both qualitative 
and quantitative aspects of the sub- 
ject. It should be of particular in- 
terest to architects in practice who 
wish to refresh their grasp of the 
relationships between thermal en- 
vironmental factors and the design 
of the building fabric itself. 


HAROLD D. HAUF, AIA 


Selected Designs: Inpatient Care 
Units of General Hospitals. Chi- 
cago: American Hospital Associa- 
tion, 1967. 26 pp. $1.50. 

This brochure contains selec- 
tions from the Architectural Ex- 
hibition assembled for the 1965 
annual meeting of the American 
Hospital Association, The inpatient 
care units of general hospitals fea- 
tured either had been constructed 
after January 1, 1962, or were in 
process of planning or construction 
in 1965. “Their selection for this 
brochure, by an advisory group,” 
states the foreword, “was based 
primarily on their suitability for 
reproduction and was not neces- 
sarily related to their architectural 
merits." 


Plastics in Building. Edited by Irv- 
ing Skeist. New York: Reinhold, 
1966. 466 pp. $18. 

The architect and the chemist 
have more and more in common; 
the future of plastics in building 
looks ever brighter. Since World 
War II the use of plastics in con- 
struction has zoomed, with new 
materials gaining favor. 

In his introductory discussion of 

Continued on page 208 


3” THICK SAND CUSHION TERRAZZO 


Terrazzo 
Topping 


Underbed 


Wire Mesh 


W.P. Membrane 


Ya" Sand Bed. 


THICK 


Va" SYNTHETIC MATRIX TERRAZZO 
(EPOXY, POLYESTER OR LATEX) 
“T" Type Stri 
Terrazzo Topping Bonded to Stal 
= $ б = ZR 


TERRAZZO can be thick or thin, 
heavy or light, textured or smooth, 


NATIONAL TERRAZZO & exotic or conservative, plain or color- 
MOSAIC ASSOCIATION ful, interior or exterior. No matter 


what your flooring requirement is 


1901 FORT MYER DRIVE * ARLINGTON, VA. 22209 Inc. TERRAZZO has the answer. 
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when it comes to 


GLASS or PLASTIC 
STRUCTURES... 


LORD & BURNHAM 
is an architect’s 
best friend! 


As the glasshouse design and manu- 
facturing center of America, Lord & 
Burnham has been specializing for over 
a century in helping architects involved 
in planning glass or plastic structures of 
any kind. Lord & Burnham facilities are 
available to architects without cost or 
obligation with the sole object of helping 
them provide the best structure possible 
to meet the special needs of their clients. 
If you are starting plans for any of the 
following types of glass or plastic struc- 
tures, you can help your client and your 
project immeasurably by consulting 
Lord & Burnham first. 


* School & industrial glazed laboratories 
ж Botanical gardens x Conservatories 
ж Domed display areas ж Greenhouses 
yk Sludge bed enclosures ж Skylights 
yk Pool enclosures Ж Atria > Solaria 
* Glazed canopies and pavilions 


See Sweet's Architectural Catalog File or 
write for more details. 


E a 
pud 


Division BURNHAM CORPORATION 
IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
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the role of plastics in building, 
Skeist points out that at present 
plastics comprise less than 1 per- 
cent of the total tonnage of con- 
struction materials in the United 
States. The situation is changing, 
Not only are plastics supplanting 
older materials but they are ‘‘stim- 
ulating the architect and designer 
to innovate new types of structures 
and structural components." 

Such characteristics of plastics 
as resistance to water, corrosion 
and weathering; flexibility for in- 
finite design possibilities; low 
thermal conductivity; light weight; 
ease of maintenance; texture pos- 
sibilities; excellence of adhesion; 
and high impact resistance would 
seem to counterbalance the factors 
that heretofore impeded their use. 

Various disadvantages to this 
building material are being over- 
come. For example, self-extin- 
guishing and nonburning plastics 
are now available; sandwich con- 
struction has overcome the objec- 
tion to plastics as a less strong ma- 
terial than some others. As Skeist 
points out, the quality of plastics 
and their resistance to decay are 
increasing; prices and building 
code restrictions are decreasing. 

This is a complete handhook on 
plastics to which 23 experts have 
contributed. Subjects covered in- 
clude the design of reinforced plas- 
tic shell structures; plastics for 
walls, roofs and doors; adhesives 
in building; plastics in lighting; re- 
silent flooring and carpeting; the 
use of plastics in utilities. There is 
a chapter on building codes and 
regulations and an interesting ac- 
count of the way the NAHB and 
other demonstration houses have 
led to a better understanding of 
the production, installation and 
performance of plastics. 

Also included is a brief survey 
of the way in which other countries 
have used plastics in building. 
Many interesting and unusual func- 
tional uses of plastics are de- 
scribed. Each contributor provides 
a list of references to other pub- 
lications if a chapter should pique 
your interest to delve more deeply 
into any of the topics covered. 


Handbook of Mechanical Specifi- 
cations for Buildings and Plans: A 
Checklist for Engineers and Archi- 
tects. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1966. 482 pp. $12.50. 

By following the guidance of this 
book, it is claimed that a specifica- 
tion writer dealing with unfamiliar 
equipment will be able to prepare 


an effective specification. The ma- 
terial is arranged so that he will 
include important items of me- 
chanical equipment, omitting no 
critical detail. Included among the 
areas covered are nuclear power 
plants, commercial refrigeration 
and steam distribution systems. 


Construction Scheduling and Con- 
trol George E. Deatherage. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1965. 316 pp. 
$15. 

Deatherage has previously writ- 
ten three other books on construc- 
tion management, and in them he 
has endeavored to present man- 
agement functions progressively. 
In this volume he covers in his 
usual thorough manner the final 
functions of construction schedul- 
ing, purchasing, expediting mate- 
rials delivery, tools and equipment, 
safety and management controls. 
Emphasis is placed upon critical 
path scheduling. 


Proceedings, Permafrost Interna- 
tional Conference. Building Re- 
search Advisory Board. Washing- 
ton: National Academy of Sci- 
ences-National Research Council, 
1966. 563 pp. $35. 

Under BRAD's auspices the first 
International Conference on Per- 
mafrost was held at Purdue Uni- 
versity in November 1963. Some 
300 people assembled for the con- 
sideration of scholarly papers pre- 
pared by 147 engineers and scien- 
tists from Argentina, Canada, 
Germany, Japan, Norway, Poland, 
Russia, Sweden and the United 
States. The published proceedings 
of the conference constitute an 
encyclopedic compilation of pres- 
ent knowledge about the properties 
and behavior of permafrost, and 
correlate important scientific and 
engineering knowledge on the 
problems of building in perma- 
nently frozen ground. 


Cobblestone Masonry. Carl F. 
Schmidt. Scottsville, N. Y., 1966. 
326 pp. $8.50. 

This is a greatly enlarged version 
of the authors’ earlier "Cobble- 
stone Architecture.” With a listing 
of well over 500 examples, it is a 
basic source on this intriguing and 
essentially very localized type of 
architecture. Although Schmidt 
records examples from five other 
states and Canada, the vast major- 
ity of the structures noted are in 
western New York State, within a 
radius of 60 miles of Rochester. 
The illustrations show various pat- 
terns that were used as well as de- 
tails of doors and windows. 


NEW Revolvomatic POWER CONTROL 


makes International Revolving Doors brainy as well as beautiful 


4 
aw 


tum 


WORKS SO SMOOTHLY THAT PEOPLE HARDLY REALIZE THE DOOR 
TURNS UNDER ITS OWN POWER 


A gentle push starts the door moving. 

Revolvomatic then goes to work. It rotates 

the door a full turn and brings it to a stop | Send for these 

with all wings touching the enclosure. | | catalogs that give 

Each “rae > PEE full details on the 

ach user gets an "open arms" welcome. beautiful, comforts 

Conditioned air stays inside. controlling 
entrances you can 
design with 
International 
Revolving Doors. 


Revolvowalic 


the revolving door with a brain, is produced only by... 


INTERNATIONAL STEEL COMPANY, 1333 Eagar street, Evansville, Indiana 47707 


DIVISIONS: Structural Steel, Revolving Door and Entrance, Lindsay Structure, Railway 


SUBSIDIARIES: Extruded Alloys Corp., Bedford, Ind. and Engineering Metal Products Corp., Indianapolis. 
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This is The Abbey on Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin. Be- 
hind this striking facade 
is a resort-marina com- 
plex of monumental 
proportions. All wood 
surfaces, both exte- 
rior and interior, are 
treated with Cabot's 
Stains. 


Architect: A, вени & Sons Inc, Chicago, Ii; Builder: Zinzow 
Construction Co., 


Elkhorn, Wise. Painting Contractor: Lakes Indus- 
tries, Elkhorn, Wise. 


2500 gallons, eight different 
colors were used on The 
Abbey, indicating the archi- 
tect’s confidence in Cabot's 
products. Cabot's Stains, in 
о range of 35 colors, bring 
out the best in wood, pre- 
serving it and enhancing the 
grain; Cabot's Stains cost 
only half as much as paint, 
require less maintenance, 
never crack, peel, or blister; 
Cabot's Stains beautify... 
а stained surface grows old 
gracefully. 


STAINS FOR INTERIOR BEAUTY 


e dor of The Abbey is 

оз the ex- 
MR SHE, Doom. soaring 
arches, wood in its natural 
beauty . . . a fitting comple- 
ment to the luxury and com- 
fort of the furnishings, For 
interior surfaces, Cabot of- 


| rich, soft, satin luster . . . 
staining, segling, and wox- 
ing in one operation. 


SAMUEL CABOT INC. 


545 South Terminal Trust Bidg., Boston, Mass. 02210 


Please send color cards and information on Cabot's Stains 
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Calendar 


National 


May 7-10: National Association of Architectural 
Metal Manufacturers Annual Convention, Bismark 
Hotel, Chicago 

May 12-13: NCARB Annual Meeting, Barbizon-Plaza 
Hotel, New York 

May 12-14: ACSA Annual Meeting, Barbizon-Plaza 
Hotel, New York 

May 14-16: Illuminating Engineering Society Annual 
Theater, Television and Film Lighting Symposium, 
Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel, Hollywood, Calif. 

May 14-18: AIA Annual Convention, New York Hil- 
ton Hotel, New York 


| May 29-31: Construction Specifications Institute An- 


nual Convention, Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami 
Beach 

July 5-8: National Society of Professional Engineers 
Annual Meeting, Statler Hilton Hotel, Hartford, 


Conn. 


| AIA Regional and State Conventions 


Sept. 13-15: New Jersey Society of Architects, Berke- 
ley Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park 

Oct. 3-7: Florida Association of Architects, Diplomat 
Hotel, Hollywood-by-the-Sea 


AIA Committees and Related Meetings 


| (At the Octagon unless otherwise noted) 


May 12-13: Preconvention Board Meeting, New York 
Hilton, New York 

June 5: Office Procedures 

June 15-16: Research for Architecture 

June 16-17: Executive Committee 


| June 26: Professional Consultants 


International 


June 18-23: International Design Conference, Aspen, 
Colo. 

June 19-28: International Commission on Illumination 
Session, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C. (at- 
tendance by application only, to US National Com- 
mittee of CIE, Secretary, L. E. Barbrow, c/o Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, Washington, D.C.) 

July 3-8: UIA Congress, Prague 

Aug. 28-Sept. 2: 1967 International Ecumenical Con- 
gress on Religion, Architecture and the Visual 
Arts, Hilton Hotel, New York 


Tours 


* Northwest Study Tour of European Design, June 
22-July 16. Directed by Richard D. Roselle, White 
Henry Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 98101. 

* Mexican Architecture and Interior Design Seminar- 
Tour, meeting Mexico City, Sept. 30, 14 days. Reser- 
vations accepted in order received with deposit of 
$50 per person toward cost of $358, airmailed to T. H. 
Hewitt, Apartado Postal 5-251, Mexico 5, D.F. 

* Architectural Treks to the Treasures of Egypt, the 
middle East and Baghdad, four of 22 days each, de- 
parting New York Oct. 20, Dec. 22, Feb. 9 and March 
22. United States Travel Agency, Inc., 807 15th St. 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

* Architecture and Gardens Tour of Japan, leaving 
Los Angeles, Oct. 7, 24 days. Optional four-day visit 
to Hong Kong. Limited to 25 participants. Directed 
by Kenneth M. Nishimoto, AIA, 263 S. Los Robles 
Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 91106. [3 
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Swinging DOORS 
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New! Exclusive! User Proven! 


ALL Easy Swing DOORS .. . 20 pound light ALUMINUM 
. . . ог 250 pound heavy SOLID CORE open to finger 
touch or light nudge from carts or trucks. Time delay 
closing protects people and decor. 


Traffic Safe and Easy. From Storage to Sales, Kitchen 
and Pantries to Food Service in Institutions, Hospitals, 
Nursing Homes, Hotels, Warehouses, Factories, Indus- 
trial and Food Processing, Material Handling. Also insu- 
lated and gasketed doors for coolers, cold and environ- 
mental air control. 


Eliminate HIGH RESISTANCE and HIGH MAINTENANCE 
= of spring hinges, pressure сового апа ee by 
using Minimal Maintenance Easy Swing DOORS in serv- 

RESTAURANTS ice, traffic and convenience doorways! 


STORES 
Easy Swing traffic flows all An Easy Swing Smile. No 
day long... no sidebinding, Elbow Banging. No Upsetting. 


What's NEW at the AIA 1967 
BUILDING PRODUCTS EXHIBIT? 


* Easy Swing DOORS . .. NEW, UNUSUAL, PLEASANT 
action you cannot visualize without walking through. 

* DOOR to DOOR Carpeting . . . Anodized Aluminum, 
Plastic Laminate or Metal decor . . . with safety win- 
dow clear or opaque . . . variety to suit your clients. 

* HOSPITALS ... Safe, careful doors for Delivery Wait- 
ing Rooms, Recovery or Intensive Care areas. For 
Wheelchairs, Stretchers or Personnel. 

€ SEE a demonstration of a brand new “Propper 
Stopper" for Emergency Room Easy Swing DOORS! 


WALK THRU Easy Swing DOORS 


INDUSTRY HOSPITALS BOOTH 1008 NEW YORK HILTON 
Easy Swing doors open wide Lightweight, durable Easy Other National Exhibits . . . NRA Chicago . . . SMI 
to big loads and extra duty. Swing DOORS... very gentle, Cleveland . . . NARGUS Las Vegas . . . AMHA Chicago 
sanitary and safe. . . . NHME New York City. 


مج 


EASY COME! 
250 pound Easy Swing 
DOOR opens to light nudge. 


| EASY GO! 


. . . Whatever the size or de- 
sign for function or decor... 
whatever the weight ... Easy 
Swing DOORS have the dif- 
ferent, safe, gentle action. 


ELIASON Easy Swing DOOR DIVISION 
LISTED IN SWEETS CATALOG FILES 


Architectural, Canadian and Plant Engineering Р.О. Вох 2128 — Cable: EasySwing U.S.A. 
WRITE FACTORY FOR SPECS AND WHOLESALE PRICES Kalamazoo, Michigan, 49003 Tel: 616/327-7003 
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Hurrah for the Housing Issue 


EDITOR: 

It has always been my feeling 
that the AIA JOURNAL is the fin- 
est publication in the architectural 
field, and this fact has once again 
been illustrated to me with your 
January issue on housing. You and 
your entire staff should be highly 
commended on the coverage of an 
area of practice that has long been 
neglected. 

Mass-produced housing remains 
the greatest single challenge for 
the architects’ influence in environ- 
mental improvement. For the archi- 
tects who are truly interested in 
contributing to the great need for 
better housing in this country, the 
opportunities are endless. It is com- 
mon knowledge that by the turn of 
the century our population and the 
number of families will double. 
This means that in some 40 years 
we will have to create housing for 
a new United States greater than 
the nation of today. Considering 
that the housing industry repre- 
sents some $30-40 billion spent in 
one production year, the remunera- 
tive potentials are obvious. 

I would like to commend espe- 
cially John N. Highland, AIA, of 
Buffalo on his “on-target” editorial 
directed at the architect-relations. 
At no other time have developers 
been more receptive to profes- 
sional guidance, and for the archi- 
tect who is willing to face the is- 
sues at hand and take the program 
to task, the harvest may be rich 
indeed. 

Again, my congratulations on 
this fine issue and the new format. 

DONALD BLAIR, AIA 
Resident Architect 
Brown & Kauffmann, Inc. 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


“Please, Mr. Architect...” 


EDITOR: 

Like many other institutions we 
are and will be constructing mil- 
lions of dollars worth of educa- 
tional buildings hoping to employ 
modern technological devices with- 
in their walls. We know you are 
very busy, Mr. Architect, but could 
we ask a few favors of you to help 
make the use of this equipment 
more enjoyable for the persons 
working in your environment? 

First, we would like to ask you 
to place power receptacles every 
12 feet when putting conduit in the 
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rooms. This will save our looking 
for a 15- to 30-foot extension cord 
when we use our communications 
media in these classrooms. 

Second, since we find it a neces- 
sity in this technological age to pro- 
ject many of the difficult concepts 
on a screen in the front of each 
room, would it be possible for you 
to include one in all rooms in order 
to avoid the frustration of trying to 
find a screen minutes before a class 
begins? And please, don't give usa 
postage stamp when we need a bed 
sheet. Over the years the cost fora 
6x6-foot screen is only pennies 
more than the 40-inch one which 
is almost useless for many of our 
purposes. Maybe some day we can 
splurge and get an 8x8-footer, but 
state finances are important. We 
don't want to be greedy. 

Third, and closely related to 
screens, we need to darken our 
rooms for efficient viewing by all 
students. Could we ask, therefore, 
for the rooms to have darkening 
facilities initially installed? 

We thank you, Mr. Architect, for 
are planning to install many newer 
technological devices shortly. 
Would you please leave enough 
open conduit in these new build- 
ings so we may pull electrical wire 
through this conduit to serve these 
devices? 

We thank you, Mr. Architect, for 
the wonderful construction tech- 
niques that have solved many of 
the problems we formerly had: 
your soundproofing materials, your 
smooth, silent flooring and your 
creative wall materials that allow 
teachers to use their classroom 
walls for study display boards and 
your color combinations which 
soothe the savage beast. All of 
these have helped tremendously in 
facilitating communication within 
our classrooms. What we ask for 
seems so little when one thinks of 
the plated fixtures, the recessed 
lighting, the garden plots and flying 
buttresses which we know you are 
asked to provide. 

DR. FRED MUNDT 
Audiovisual Director 
TERRY HESS 

Audiovisual Director 
Wisconsin State University 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


The Redwoods and Ecology 


EDITOR: 

Every once in a while a copy of 
the JOURNAL is bound to fall into 
the hands of an outsider, someone 
not in touch with today's AIA, 
someone like me. Today your mag- 
azine is slick and sleek, bristling 


with ads and articles; that Expo 67 
cover was one of the most powerful 
pieces of graphics Гуе seen in 
years. The JOURNAL is still too 
stuffy, however. 

Maybe publications about archi- 
tecture have to be. 

All you can do is show pictures 
of buildings or discuss things like 
cost control of spec writing. Stay 
out here in the middle of the road 
where most of us fat-cat American 
architects are driving. Maybe cos- 
metics are all we should expect of 
you. But I really don't believe that. 
We want you to dive into some of 
the real problems. We'd like a re- 
minder now and then that we're 
right up there with Detroit and the 
blacktop boys when it comes to 
land destruction. 

What got me started on this long 
harangue was a little Newslines 
item in your February issue, some- 
thing about an architect who'd 
spent a year out in redwood coun- 
try studying the situation. His con- 
clusion, if I read it correctly: Play 
up new uses of redwood. This will 
mean more profits with less log- 
ging. 

Hell! Did he really see those two- 
and three-thousand-year lives 
snuffed out and come back suggest- 
ing new uses for redwood? (Or was 
that architect a very, very smart 
guy looking for a way to end the 
more massive uses of the stuff? I 
hope so.) 

What did the JOURNAL have to 
say about it all? Nothing, when 
even the mildest show of editorial 
indignation over our continuing 
redwood use could have saved at 
least a few acres of those beauti- 
ful giants. 

How many of us, having once 
seen the logged-out parts of those 
dwindling groves, would ever spec- 
ify redwood again? It hasn't any- 
thing to do with the frightening 
statistics involved. It comes from 
the heart. And the idea that this 
kind of attitude could ruin an en- 
tire industry is not only highly im- 
probable, it's irrelevant. It's like 
not stopping the war because that 
would throw soldiers out of work. 

And how much of the AIA's bud- 
get goes for land-saving causes? I 
couldn't find any. Not any! Accord- 
ing to my reading of that "Your 
Dues at Work" article, you're still 
pushing things like urban design 
and new specification worksheets. 
Why not urban ecology and how to 
specify materials whose removal 
won't destroy the land? 

Come on, AIA, jump in! We're 
going to get a real panning by fu- 

Continued on page 214 
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VISITING 
CANADA’S 
EXPO ’67? 


LENNOX 
DMS WORKS 


GOOD SHOW! 


No other system could heat, cool and 
ventilate these Expo '67 pavilions 
quite as perfectly as the Lennox Direct 
Multizone System (DMS). 

The “whys” of this are important to 
anyone planning or designing an of- 
fice, school, plant, laboratory, apart- 
ment, clinic or other high-occupancy 
building. And big owner advantages, 
too. For instance: 

Room-by-room thermal control, for 
as many as 12 zones. Can heat some 
while cooling others. And responds 
instantly to changes in weather, occu- 


CZECHOSLOVAKIAN PAVILION, 

EXPO '67, MONTREAL: Two DMS units to 
handle heavy traffic situation here and 
in adjoining restaurant. 


e" 


х) 


рапсу or activity. 

Can ventilate with 100% outside air 
when occupancy dictates. And cools 
free, with outside air below 57°F. 

Roof mounting—with flexible over- 
head ducts—lets you move, add or 
eliminate walls. For building addi- 
tions, simply put more DMS units on 
the roof. 

Gas, electricity or hot water can 
supply the heat. Mechanical cooling 
can be included initially, or added 
later. 

Design freedom is protected by the 


KODAK PAVILION: 
A single Lennox DMS makes 
the climate picture complete. 


N) 


clean, low (42”) silhouette and wide 
choice of ceiling outlets. 

Whatever you're building—or add- 
ing to—Lennox DMS will allow earlier 
occupancy, more freedom for altera- 
tion than any other system. 

Write for DMS details. Lennox In- 
dustries Inc., 115 South 12th Avenue, 
Marshalltown, lowa. 


LENNOX 


AIR CONDITIONING * HEATING 


CHATELAINE HOME AND PAVILION: 

Prove heavy-duty capabilities of Lennox air 
conditioning, heating, humidifying and 
electronic air filtering equipment. 
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ture historians if we keep on doing 
what we're doing. 

Look at the panning the buffalo 
hunters are taking. We're next. 
We've just got to turn architecture 
into a constructive force—no pun; 
I mean constructive in the noblest 
sense—before those doubled num- 
bers of us arrive in 1999. 

MALCOLM B. WELLS 

Architect 

Cherry Hill, N. J. 

ED. NOTE: Occasional reader Wells’ last 
interpretation of the redwood story — indi- 
cating judicious instead of massive uses of 
redwood — was the way we understood it. 
As for urban ecology, we would refer the 
writer to such article as "Smokestacks on 
the Dunes" (Dec. '64) which dealt with AIA 
involvement in the Indiana controversy. The 
Institute's current participation im the Ribi- 
coff hearings is another indication of con- 


cern in this area. So hang on to your hat, 
Mr. Wells — we really are trying. 


Greetings from Expo 


EDITOR: 

Congratulations on an excellent 
February issue featuring Expo 67. 
We are looking forward to assist- 
ing many AIA members to enjoy 
our exposition to the fullest. 

FRED W. PRICE 

Executive Director 

Royal Architectural Institute 
of Canada 

Ottawa, Canada 


A Tribute to a Colleague 


EDITOR: 

The death of Andrew J. Thomas, 
FAIA, in July 1965, which seems to 
have gone unnoticed by American 
architects, brought to me a feeling 
that a period in American architec- 
ture has left us. 

I first met Andy Thomas when he 
was about 84 years old. We were 
associated on a state housing job. 
Working with Andy, a gentleman of 
the old school, was an experience 
and an education. He was one who 
knew his mind and openly ex- 
pressed his feeling of architecture. 
Even at his advanced age he would 
constantly make sketch studies and 
spend hours examining plans and 
details. He was never fully satis- 
fied that he had the best solution. 

Buildings to him were an expres- 
sion of what he considered fine. 
When a sketch reached a point of 
satisfaction, his eyes would light up 
and, with a wave of the hand, he 
would go into a long discourse as 
to why his solution was good. He 
was a delight to work with, a great 
conversationalist and a colorful 
storyteller. He possessed an admi- 
ration for fine workmanship: Good 
design, construction and intelligent 
landscaping were conditions he al- 
ways sought. He expressed his fee 
ings for buildings not in formal aca- 


demic terms but as one who has 
lived with them for many years. 

Andy Thomas' later years were 
lonely. He lived in a small apart- 
ment on East 64th Street in New 
York, in a building which he had 
renovated some years before. His 
apartment was full of interesting 
curios, paintings, drawings and pic- 
tures of the handsome estate he 
had once owned in Montauk Point, 
Long Island. 

His last years were colorful and 
active. I recall having him as my 
guest at a testimonial luncheon for 
Harris H. Murdock, FAIA, then 
chairman of the Board of Standards 
and Appeals. With Andy at my 
table, it appeared that we bridged 
the past and the present. 

The profession misses men like 
Andy Thomas. He loved buildings 
and was sensitive to all of the 
things that comprised a good one. 
He was not the slick, public rela- 
tions-oriented architect; he was a 
simple individual who had very 
strong convictions about building, 
landscaping and environmental ef- 
fect on people. 

Andrew J. Thomas left a heritage 
of good planning, rational design 
and a love for his profession. 

ALBERT MELNIKER, AIA 
Staten Island, N.Y. 


Continued on page 216 
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Therm-O- Proof 
insulating glass 
design flexibility 
at 9000 feet. 


This special breather tube was required to equalize the 
atmospheric pressure inside insulating glass units 
manufactured at Thermoproof, Detroit (14.3 Ibs. per 
square inch) with the Ashland Ski Bowl at 9000 feet 
(10.6 Ibs. per square inch). 

Thermoproof uses breather tubes in all units 
transported to altitudes exceeding 5000 feet to assure 
safe arrival. Design flexibility from Thermoproof provides 
you with more ways to fit more ideas. 


10 YEAR WARRANTY 


Tubes are sealed at location. 


п 


Total Bidding Power 
Thermoproof Glass Company 
IÊ Subsidiary of Shatterproof Glass Corp. 
4815 Cabot Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 48210 


Which is Larger (1) or 2) ? 


The human eye is easily led into error. Shapes 1 and 2 are exactly the same size. They were both 
cut out in duplicate from a photograph of Natural Cleft BUCKINGHAM®-VIRGINIA SLATE. 


REAL—not fancied differences exist among building products. It is always wise to specify genuine 
BUCKINGHAMS-VIRGINIA SLATE by name for the lifetime economy and unfading beauty that your 
designs deserve. 


Catalogs on BUCKINGHAM® SLATE panels, flooring and roofing are in SWEET'S and STONE Catalogs. 


See our 1967 exhibits: 
BOOTH 202/MAY 14-18: A.I.A. Annual Convention, New York Hilton Hotel, New York. 
BOOTH 23/ MAY 29-31: С.5.1. Annual Convention, Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami, Florida. 


BOOTH 19/ AUG. 28-Sept. 2: International Congress on Religion, Architecture and the 
Visual Arts, New York Hilton Hotel, New York. 
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Thou Shalt Not! 
EDITOR: 

An architect can't operate on a 
cash-on-the-barrelhead basis, and 
after 22 years of running a small 
business I have come up with my 
own formula — "The Ten Com- 
mandments of Architecture" — 
which I shall pass along for what 
it is worth. 

1. Thou shalt not do business with 
unstable or unsound people and 
people of questionable repute or 
credit. Learn how to check up 


gracefully on people without insult- 
ing them. No matter how smart you 
are, if you sleep with dogs you'll 
wake up with fleas. 


2. Thou shalt not work for cut rates. 


Better to sell the client on a supe- 
rior service at a regular price than 
a regular service at a cut price. 

3. Thou shalt not do free sketches 
Better to be free with words than 
with lead, and don't fall for the old 


line that goes (Enter a starry-eyed 
promoter with a limber lip): “I've 
got a gorgeous piece of land (at 


least an option on it) and have a 
guy with a million who's just dying 


HAVE YOU SEEN 
THE LEGLESS TABLE? 


FOR 


W Schools ™ Restaurants ™ Nursing Homes ™ Hospitals 


п Vending ™ In Plants 


п Hotels 


m Motels Clubs 


THE SOLAR SET: 


(LEGLESS TABLE-CHAIRS) 


Maintains furniture arrangement 


More seating capacity 
Guarantees the aisles 


Cleaning floors is easier 


Offe 


L| 

L| 

L| 

W Are safer 
L| 

a 

W Exciting new appearance 
L| 


more comfort 


Unique conversation piece 


Write for more information on the Solar Set. 


chairs 
stack chars 
tables 
lounges 

coat racks 

bar stools 
counter stools 


Current 
Catalog 1:65 
and 

Supplement 7.66 


COMMERCIAL FURNITURE IN ADVANCED DESIGN 


O. (UNOS Mfg. Corp. 


1642-V Crystal ж Kansas City, Missouri 64126 
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to finance something. You are just 
the man we need, and all you have 
to do is sketch up something big 
iat will fit the site. We'll pay you 
when the job goes ahead and we'll 
all make a barrel of money." 

If you really want to gamble and 
peculate, you would do better get- 
ting your own option and doing 
your own project; otherwise let 
him pay for your services without 
the strings or look elsewhere for a 
5 
4 


a 


sucker, 

. Thou shalt use a good lawyer 
and a CPA regularly. Have a good 
working relationship with them. Do 
them some favors like showing 
them how to fix up their houses so 
they don't send a bill every time 
you call them. 

5. Thou shalt keep accurate rec- 
ords of your costs on every job, 
broken down to show your true 
overhead and profit. 
6. Thou shalt use the AIA contract 
and other documents wherever 
possible and never do work with- 
out written agreement of som 
"hou shalt engage in publ 
at least your share. Serve your 
commissions, committees, boards, 
etc., when the opportunity presents 
itself. You will make a lot of good 
contacts and it improves the image 
of the architect as wellas your own 
stature. 

8. Th'ou shalt work for the good of 
the profession. This is usually most 
effectively done through the AIA. 
What is good for the profession is 
good for you. 

9. Thou shalt get active in an or- 
ganization where you will meet so- 
cially some of the people you 
would like to do business with, 
such as a service club, church or 
country club. You don't have to be 
a joiner unless you are particularly 
good at that, but it does help to 
meet the people socially. 


ice 


10. La thou shalt have fun. 
You might as well because you'll 
never get rich at architecture, any- 


way. It's just not in the cards. Big 
offices don't make much more than 
little offices after overhead and 
taxes are out. You have to make 
your money through your invest- 
ments, but if all goes well you will 
make a good living in architecture 
the most exciting profession in 
the world. 
EARL B. BAILEY, AIA 
Fairfax, Va. 


For Better Parks & Playgrounds 
EDITOR: 

Our organization is currently 
gathering photographic material on 
park and playground design. It will 

Continued on page 218 


Illustrating the versatility 
of precast concrete panels............... 


These buildings all feature 
precast concrete units made 
from Trinity White. 
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Want to see more? 
= We have a new booklet that shows 


dozens of examples of the use of 
precast white concrete panels 
Write—or check our number— 
for your free copy. 


въ | IZ White. 
A PRODUCT OF GENERAL PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
CC 


Offices: Chicago - Dallas - Houston - Tampa - Miami « Chattanooga + Fort Wayne + Kansas City, Kan. • Fredonia, Кап. » Oklahoma City + Los Angeles 
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be made available to community 
groups interested in bettering such 
facilities in their neighborhoods. 
If any readers have photographs 
or slides relating to this subject in 
the United States or abroad, we 
would appreciate their sending 
them to us. 
MRS. L. BUTTONWIESER 
President, Council for Parks 
and Playgrounds, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Webster & Architecture 


EDITOR: 

The concept of architecture as es- 
tablished by Webster's New Colle- 
giate Dictionary may be of interest. 
Note the following definitions: 

Fine Arts—Painting, drawing, ar- 
chitecture and sculpture; and some- 
times poetry, music, dancing and 
dramatic art. 

Fine Art— Art which is con- 
cerned with the creation of objects 
of imagination and taste for their 
own sake and without relation to 
the utility of the object produced. 

Utility—Quality or state of being 
useful; usefulness. 

Webster's concept of architec- 
ture, being listed as one of the fine 
arts, can be determined by substi- 


tuting the words appropriate to ar- 
chitecture in the definition of fine 
arts, as follows: 

1. Substitute the word "architec- 
ture" for the word "art." 

2. Assuming that buildings are the 
objects created in architecture, sub- 
stitute the word "buildings" for the 
word "objects." 

3. Substitute the word "usefulness" 
for the word “utility.” 

Thus architecture is concerned 
with the creation of buildings of 
imagination and taste for their own 
sake and without relationship to 
the usefulness of the buildings pro- 
duced. No wonder the public has 
such a wide misconception as to 
the meaning and purpose of archi- 
tecture when it becomes evident 
that the "scholars" do not have a 
proper conception. 

GARY D. RINER 


Gorpus Christi, Tex. 


An Architect Looks at His City 


EDITOR: 

Every architect from time to time 
should take a good hard look at his 
home town. I was presented the op- 
portunity for such an exercise when 
I addressed Urban America's Board 
of Directors in New Orleans. 

In terms of environmental issues, 


we are an almost totally uninformed 
community. The people at large 
have no notion of the degree of our 
relative insolvency here because 
nobody will tell them — neither 
their representatives nor the press, 
and those few who will have no 
voice for the dissemination of their 
views. 

Only the efforts of a private Citi- 
zen's Housing Council and the 
Catholic weekly, the Clarion Her- 
ald, seem to have forged an official 
concern for housing blight which 
has few, if any, equals for a com- 
munity this size in the United 
States. It is our scandal and our 
shame. 

Should it be necessary to remind 
that after six years or more the 
Greater New Orleans Expressway 
has not had one tree planted on its 
course, only endless ranges of chain 
link fence. 

The entrances to our city are a 
disgrace—something to despoil the 
spirit and cause one to die a little 
every time they are traversed. The 
traveler by plane knows that no 
civilization in history has ever cre- 
ated anything so ugly as the drive 
from the New Orleans airport to the 
central business district. That man 
could wreak such vulgarity upon 

Continued on page 220 
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THE NATURAL INSULATION 


One of the oldest friends of the 


The new Diazit? “Century-21” is the most 
advanced 42" fluorescent lamp whiteprinter 
in the world...yet it costs far less! 


architect and builder 


тш Тар insulating value for refrigeration and roofing 
т Stable (no shrinkage) 

W Controls vibration and noise 

W Decorative 


W Competitive 
W Insulation boards (42” to 6" thickness) 


Also available in the following forms: 

m Composition rolls and sheets (for bulletin boards) 
W Cork carpet with burlap backing (tack board) 

ш Underlayment for hardwood floors 

m Cork tile 


Deliveries anywhere in the U.S, 


See our 

Brochure in 
SWEET'S CATALOG 
(Section 8 B/RE) 


Write... phone . . е wire @@Nsuations 


collect today tor quotations, 


9 W. PROSPECT AVE., MT. VERNON, N.Y. 
Tel. 914 OWens 9-5755-9 
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The brand new Diazit® "Century-21" is technologically 
so far ahead of anything in its field that it literally makes 
all competition obsolete! For the first time, a full 42"- 
capacity non-vented compact fluorescent lamp white- 
printer that costs far-less (less than $850. & about $10. 
ea. for lamps!) and will actually print faster (up to 21 ft. 
per minute!) than high-pressure mercury vapor lamp 
machines that cost about twice as much to purchase 
and maintain! It is a superbly crafted, precision made 
machine with fully automatic developer pump, precise 
forward & reverse controls, 5" dia. pyrex printing cylin- 
der, independent light intensity controls, synchronized 
stainless steel heated developer, and printing speed that 
compares favorably with 30 to 40 watt/inch lamps! 
"Century-21" does, in fact, much, much тоге... and yet 
costs about half of anything coming even close... 
get one and see! 

There are other great money-saving Diazit® 
whiteprinters starting at $229. Write or phone 

for literature & name of local dealer. 

DIAZIT® COMPANY INC. Century D5] 
ROUTE U.S, 1, YOUNGSVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA, 27596 

TELEPHONE 919 — 556-5188 
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Regardless 
of the 
type of 
floor you 


specify, 
= | 


...by working with your specification 


writers on proper, materials and 
procedures for original floor treatment. 
You can then be sure that the floor will 
have the “right start in life" with all of 
the beauty, protection and inherent utility 
you planned. 


Hillyard’s catalog may be found in section 
Un of Sweet's Architectural File. 
i 


HILLYARD 
FLOOR TREATMENTS 


Hillyard can 


1 7 


. .. by furnishing maintenance manuals 
which you can give to the building owner. 
This is the first important step in protect- 
ing your specifications to help eliminate 
customer complaints later. 


. .. by providing free ''job-cap! 

of a Certified Hillyard Architectural Con- 
sultant. He will also work with the owner 
and his custodial staff to make certain 
that the maintenance manuals are fully 
understood and followed. 


tain” service 


Send me the current A.I.A. 
numbered Floor Treatment 
Files checked below: 

NAME 


HILLYARD FLOOR TREATMENTS 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 64502 


O Concrete floors 


О Terrazzo floors 
О Gym floors. 

їп Clay tile 

О Resilient floors 


FIRM = کک‎ 


ADDRESS. 


| 


CITY. 


STATE ZIP CODE 


O Wood floors Е = 
O I would like to have a Hillyard Architectural consultant call on me. 
O I would like more information on maintenance manuals. 


The most widely recommended and 
approved treatments for every surface. 
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his neighbors with the full support 
of law is both shocking and pro- 
phetic of decline. 

Furthermore, Louisiana is the 
only state that prohibits urban re- 
newal by legislative act. Yet it will 
and must come to this city as surely 
as darkness will follow the sun's 
decline. Many in authority know 
this, still the voice is yet to arise 
which seeks to delineate this neces- 
sity to the community. 

In the collision between the 20th 
century and the 19th, New Orleans 
has been faring badly. The Vieux 
Carré is beleaguered as never be- 
fore. Armed with sophisticated leg- 
islation since 1957, the Quarter 
nonethel succumbing to pred- 
atory influences that will be its 
undoing—a kind of hit and run 
assault—which shrewdly recog- 
nizes that outer appearances of 
the remaining authentic will hold 
up at least until the new ersatz is 
amortized. 

The simple fact that an undistin- 
guished building that belongs in 
the Quarter and helped make it 
what it is, is infinitely superior to 
a phony in "official" style, seems 
to go totally undetected. Far bet- 
ter would it be on the most grave 
occasions of necessity to build ex- 


THE BUNYARD B10 CHAIR 


A new wood seat chair designed by Claud Bunyard for general use in college and 


university buildings. See it at the Americana Hotel during the AIA Convention in 


New York City, May 15 through 18 or write for brochure. 


F. W. LOMBARD COMPANY, SOUTH ASHBURNHAM, MASS. 01466 


Circle 331 on information card 
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cellent contemporary buildings. At 
least this would be consistent with 
the vigorous tradition of the Quar- 
ter. The caricatures do not pre- 
serve, nor can they be called archi- 
tecture or archaeology. 

But the mood of the city is such 
that this nonsense is condoned, 
even applauded. The charm of au- 
thentic background building—the 
tout ensemble—is being eroded 
away by an arrogant proliferation 
of Hollywood foreground struc- 
tures. One could hardly imagine 
that the Vieux Carré legislation 
was enacted to “preserve the quaint 
and distinctive historic and archi- 
tectural c " of the area. 

And another related matter: The 
proposed expressway through the 
Quarter—a 35-foot-high wall of 
noise and visual disharmony is to 
form the south side of Jackson 
Square. 

If the quest for excellence as a 
replacement for mediocrity in en- 
i ontal matters is to become 
y, an indispensable coopera- 
tor must be the press. Only it can 
help phrase goals in a way which 
can become comprehensible to all 
citizens. New Orleans has no re- 
sponsible press organism for envi- 
ronmental criticism. 

A metropolitan area of over a 


y the pivoted M 
message: "OPEN' 


million people served by one news- 
paper in two editions needs and 
deserves more than a weekly run- 
ning of syndicated canned house 
plans by mediocre architects de- 
signing for northern climates. We 
deserve more than the exaltation 
of chintz and department store an- 
tiques in our rotogravure section. 
We should see pictures of what 
expressways will look like from 
various vantage points within the 
city, and if there are no pictures, 
the press should demand them until 
they appear. We need competent 
review of new suburban commu- 
nities. And most of all, we need 
informed discussion of issues. 
JOHN W. LAWRENCE, FAIA 
Dean, School of Architecture 
Tulane University 
New Orleans, La. 


Back to the Powder Room 


ED. NOTE: Denise Scott Brown 
ended her article on “Planning the 
Powder Room" in the April JOUR- 
NAL by saying: “Апа I leave you 
to my puzzle: When those signs 
separate out, which is which?" We 
did not intend to puzzle our read- 
ers even more by omitting the sign 

although we assume all of our 
readers can visualize “а triangle in 
a circle." ®© 


SELF 

POLICING 
MAXIMUM 
SECURITY 


Recent building code revisions allow a key-operated deadlock 
on certain public exits if the lock is "readily distinguishable 
as locked". The Adams Rite 4088 Indicator is designed to 

rovide such distinguishability — with no mistake. Operated 
3 9 deadbolt, it flashes a clear and legible 
n black letters on aluminum, or "LOCKED" 
in white on red, Supplied with code-required header sign 
above. See Uniform Building Code, Sections 3303(c], 3316(a) 
and write Adams Rite Mfg. Co., Box 5025, Glendale, Calif. 


ADAMS~< RITE 


Circle 307 on information card 


Next Month 


The Top Twenty: One of the 
highlights of the AIA annual con- 
vention is the Honor Awards 
Luncheon at which the current 
winners are publicly announced 
for the first time. 

In the 19th program, which was 
open to buildings completed since 
January 1, 1962, 20 projects will 
be cited; and because every one 
deemed worthy of premiation at 
the national level deserves full 
recognition, the several categories 
of previous years have been re- 
placed with the single title "Honor 
Award." 

The June coverage will include 
photographs of all 20 winners, 
along with the jury comments and 
architects’ statements. 


Restoring an Acoustical Gem: Chi- 
cago's Auditorium Theater, "world- 
renowned for its acoustical per- 
fection," could be reopened this 
fall if two recent "challenge" of- 


fers totaling $125,000 are met by of the 


June 30. 

The Adler & Sullivan master- 
piece, as the author points out, Richards-Wilcox 
"has meaning for even the most 


pragmatic American because 
acoustically and spatially it works, 

and works better than most thea.| Operable Classroom Wall 
ter designs we have yet been able 
to devise." 


For "tops" in sealing, the vinyl, 4-point (1, 2, 3, 4) top seals of the 
Incomparable 380 form the ideal sound seal when the wall is closed. 
They automatically move down and lock under pressure when the 
As a follow-up to the third article lever is actuated, and complete the perimeter seal that gives the 380 
—"Selecting Incandescent Down- that vital Class E sound rating (NSSEA). 


lighting” — which appeared in The retractable seals eliminate the need for sweep seals or other 
April, No. 4 will consider wall- friction-producing devices and enable the wall to glide friction-free. 
washing equipment, employing the The seals operate mechanically with ease. In fact, the 380 Wall is 
same format of drawings. It, too, all mechanical, which makes it practically maintenance free. 


hould helpf ХЖ y ё - 

и sum mig т авер Because it is so easily operated the 380 is a great boon to the growing 

particular kind of lighting ГЛ team teaching concept. Any teacher can move it quickly and easily, 
gaung. ы a providing needed class- 


room flexibility. 
To find out all the secrets 
that put the 380 in a class 


by itself, write for Catalog 
F-266. 


Luminous Environment (Cont'd): 


PHOTO CREDITS: De Longe, George M. 
Cushing Jr., Walton Jones, Tambling's Peck 
Studio—p. 10 (for, respectively, Flad, Bourne, 
Ryan and Tuchman); Albie Tabackman—p. 
118 (upper left); David Hirsch—p. 118 (lower 
right); Bob Serating—p. 123 (lower left); 
Joseph W. Molitor—p. 123 (upper right); 
United Nations—p. 52 (uppermost left and 
middle right); Thomas Airviews—p. 124 (up- 
permost right); Ann Douglass—p. 125; Norval 
C. White—p. 126 (upper); Ben Schnau—p. 127 
(middle); Elliot Willensky—p. 127 (bottom); 
Vano-Wells-Fagliano—pp. 154, 157; Marcel 
Breuer and Herbert Beckhard, architects— 
р. 166 (upper three); Louis Checkman—p. 166 
(bottom); Abbie Rowe, National Park Service 


—p. 170 (upper); Richard Nickel—p. 172. = U p р 


CORPORATION 
RICHARDS-WILCOX DIVISION 


' 223 THIRD STREET - AURORA, ILLINOIS 60507 
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You can make the 380 a "work- 
ing wall" with chalkboards, 
corkboards or recessed alumi- 
num chalktroughs. 


Vermont Marble 


the architect's choice 


for contemporary design 


IBM BUILDING, SEATTLE. Distinc- 
tive, durable marble from the world- 
famous Rutland and Danby quarries 
of the Vermont Marble Company add 
drama and elegance to the classic 
dignity of this new Seattle landmark. 
White Rutland Marble beautifies the 


v RCo 
Vo 


H 


| 
ALY 


graceful arches and the interior 
stairs and walls; rugged Montclair 
Danby covers the lobby floor. 

For further information on the use 
of these beautiful marbles, call in 
your Vermont Marble representative 
— or write to Dept. 12A. 


VERMONT MARBLE COMPANY 


Proctor, Vermont 
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| 
|| 
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Exterior veneer is 

Vermarco White “A" Rutland 
Marble. Interior main 
staircase and walls are 
Vermarco Best Light Cloud. 
Floor is Montclair Danby. 


Architects: Naramore, 
Bain, Brady & Johanson; 
Minoru Yamasaki & Associates, 
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Reed Exit Devices, Eaton Yale & Towne ........ 51 
Connor-Sager Associates, Inc. 


Richards-Wilcox Division, Hupp Corporation ....221 


Connor-Sager Associates, Inc. 


UA Du SA ................... Gh SE 
Motivation Dynamics 

H. H. Robertson Company ... 3 
Bond & Starr, Inc. 

Sargent & Company . $ 39 
Hepler & Gibney Adv. 

Schokbeton Products .. à T „A91 
Chuck Weber Advertising 

Schwab Safe Company, Inc. `. " à ..198 
Caldwell, Larkin & Sidener-Van Riper, Inc. 

Shaw-Perkins Manufacturing Co. ............ 204 
Charles P. Evans 

Simmons Company ..... 2 «xo da 
Marsteller, Inc. 

Sonoco Products Co. ........... Troes 
Cargill Wilson Acree Adv. 

Spancrete Associates ..... ae . 156-157 
David W. Evans & Assoc. 

The Stanley Works ...... у ‚„„ 45 
Chirurg & Cairns, Inc. 

Steel Joist Institute ........... ; К 15 
Batz, Hodgson, Neuwoehner, Inc. 

UL a a CI ++... оа аа TIT: 
Edward R. Rader Adv. 

Talk-A-Phone Company .. 32 
R. N. Johnson 

The Halsey Taylor Company .66-67 
The Bayless-Kerr Company 

Temco, Inc. . us v 194 
Savage, Kerr, McMillen Adv. 

Thermoproof Glass Company . 214 
Film Associates of Michigan, Inc. 

Trinity White, General Portland Cement Co. 217 
Alex T. Franz, Inc. 

United States Gypsum .. ' „ 57 
Geyer, Morey, Ballard, Inc. 

United States Steel Corporation 23-30 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc, 

Vermont Marble Company 222 
Knudsen, Moore Inc. 

Vogel-Peterson Company 206 
Ross Llewellyn, Inc. Adv. 

Von Duprin, Inc. ... 70-71 
Caldwell, Van Riper, Inc. 

Wear Proof Mat Company 170 
Fred Sider, Advertising 

Henry Weis, Manufacturing Company 173 
Ash’ Advertising, Inc. 

Weyerhaeuser Company 139-142 
Cole & Weber, Inc. 

Woodwork Corporation of America 31 
Garfield-Linn and Co. 

Zero Weather Strippin Company, Inc. ... 48 
Harold Marshall Advertising Co. 


SALES OFFICES 


New York 10017: 30 East 42nd St., [212] 697-5393; 
Lee Kent, Eastern Sales Manager; Jack Morton, A. E. 
Fountain, District Managers. 


Chicago [Highland Park] 60035: 1211 Crofton Ave., 
[312] 432-4173; Charles A. Ullrich, Lorraine Ullrich, 
District Managers. 


Atlanta 30305: 3108 Piedmont Road, N.E., [404] 233- 
6729; Morgan Pirnie, Harold Brown, Charles Reynolds, 
District Managers. 


Los Angeles 90057: 2801 West Sixth St., [213] 388- 
2286; Johnny Johnson, District Manager. 


San Francisco 94105: 417 Market St., [415] 982-9537; 
Jerry Nowell, Gene Watts, District Managers. 


Washington, D. C. 20006: 1735 New York Ave. N.W., 
[202] 393-7050; Henry E. Kleiner, Business Manager. 


AEROFIN 


Smooth-Fin Coils 
offer you: 


Greater Heat Transfer 
per sq. ft. of face area 


Lower Airway Resistance 
=less power per c.f. m. 


Aerofin smooth fins can be spaced as closely 
as 14 per inch with low air friction. Conse- 
quently, the heat-exchange capacity per 
square foot of face area is extremely high, 
and the use of high air velocities entirely 
practical. Tapered fin construction provides 
ample tube-contact surface so that the entire 
fin becomes effective transfer surface. Stand- 
ardized encased units arranged for simple, 
quick, economical installation, 


Aerofin is sold only 
by manufacturers of 
fan system apparatus, 
List on request. 


4 EROFIN Corrorarion 


Lynchburg, Virginia 24505 
ENGINEERING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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At the Hilton, the 1967 Products Exhibit 


Airfloor Company of California, Inc. 
Booth 501 

Alliance Wall Corporation 
Booth 204 

American Colloid Company 
Booth 918 

American Gas Association, Inc. 
Booths 748, 750 

American Olean Tile Company 
Booth 613 

American Plywood Association 
Booth 603 

American Saint Gobain Corporation 
Booths 623, 625 

American Telephone and 

Telegraph Company 
Booth 533 

Andersen Corporation 
Booth 915 

Architectural Research Corporation 
Booth 708 

Armstrong Cork Company 
Booths 225, 227 

Armstrong Cork Company 

Building Products Division 
Booth 224 

Art Metal, Inc. 
Booths 107, 109, 111 

Associated Design Group 
Booth 901 

Azrock Floor Products 
Booth 601 

E.T. Barwick Mills, Inc. 
Booth 902 

Behlen Manufacturing Company 
Booth 806 

Bergen Bluestone Company, Inc. 
Booth 710 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
Booth 500 

The Bilco Company 
Booth 612 

The Borden Chemical Company 

Columbus Coated Fabrics Division 
Booth 508 

Bradley Washfountain Co. 
Booth 506 

Buckingham-Virginia Slate 

Corporation 
Booth 202 

Canada — Department of Trade 

and Commerce 
Bryant Suite 

The Philip Carey Mfg. Company 
Booths 303, 305 

Cement Enamel Development, Inc. 
Booth 916 

Chester Products, Inc. 
Booth 754 

Commercial Carpet Corporation 
Booths 816, 818 

Copper Development 

Association, Inc. 
Booths 1011, 1013 

Corning Glass Works 
Booths 824, 826 

Crane Co. 
Booths 407, 409 
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Crouse-Hinds Company 
Booths 800, 802 

Curtis-Electro Lighting, Inc. 
Booth 324 

Day-Brite Lighting 

Division of Emerson Electric 
Booth 517 

Design-Technics 
Booth 903 

Devoe Paint Division 

Celanese Coatings Company 
Booths 522, 524 

F. W. Dodge / Photronix 
Booth 712 

Dwyer Products Corporation 
Booths 221, 223 

Eastern Cyclone Industries, Inc. 
Booth 1009 

Eaton Yale & Towne, Inc. 

Yale Lock and Hardware Division 
Booth 313 

Edison Electric Institute 
Booth 714 

Elden Enterprises 
Booth 704 

Electric Heating Association 
Booths 605, 607, 609, 611 

Eliason Easy Swing Door Division 
Booth 1008 

Elkay Manufacturing Company 
Booth 312 

Facing Tile Institute 
Booth 403 

Fixtures Manufacturing Corporation 
Booths 206, 208 

Flexicore Manufacturers Association 
Booth 738 

Floating Floors, Inc. 
Booths 315, 317 

Follansbee Steel Corporation 
Booth 507 

Gail International Corporation 
Booth 752 

The Galena Shale Tile & Brick 

Company 
Booth 900 

General Electric Co. 

Silicone Products 
Booth 720 

Georgia-Pacific Corporation 
Booths 307, 309 

Gladwin Industries, Inc. 
Booths 1004, 1006 

Gotham Educational Equipment 

Co., Inc. 
Booth 600 

Granco Steel Products Company 
Booth 746 

Habitat, Inc. 
Booth 1001 

Hallmark Chemical Corporation 

Division of National Chemsearch 

Corporation 
Booth 1007 

The E. F. Hauserman Company 
Booth 302 

Hercules Inc. 
Booth 920 


Heywood-Wakefield Company 
Booth 910 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Booth 820 
Hilti Fastening Systems 
Booth 304 
Holcomb & Hoke Míg. Co., Inc. 
Booths 510, 512 
Homasote Company 
Booths 909, 911 
Hough Manufacturing Corporation 
Booth 1005 
In-Sink-Erator Mfg. Co. 
Booth 706 
Inland Steel Products Company 
Booths 511, 513 
The International Nickel 
Company, Inc. 
Booths 214, 216 
Johns-Manville Sales Corporation 
Booths 213, 215, 217, 219 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
Stainless and Strip Division 
Booth 212 
William Joseph Studio 
Booth 907 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Sales, Inc. 
Booth 523 
Kentile Floors Inc. 
Booth 417 
The Kinnear Manufacturing 
Co., Inc. 
Booth 814 
Kinney Architectural Glass 
Booth 220 
Kirsch Company 
Booths 906, 908 
Knoll Associates, Inc. 
Booths 101, 103, 105 
Lake Shore Markers, Inc. 
Booth 904 
Lamont & Riley, Inc. 
Booth 413 
Larsen Products Corporation 
Booths 604, 606 
Levolor Lorentzen, Inc. 
Booth 917 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 
Booths 532, 633 
Liskey Aluminum, Inc. 
Booth 1021 
Marble Institute of America 
Booth 716 
Medusa Portland Cement Company 
Booth 921 
Jan Miguel Fiberglass Forms 
Booth 318 
Herman Miller Inc. 
Booth 1015 
Mo-Sai Institute, Inc. 
Booth 804 
Modernfold Division 
New Castle Products, Inc. 
Booths 525, 527, 529 
Molded Fiber Glass Co. 
Dome Division 
Booth 808 


Monarch Carpet Mills 
Booth 1022 
Monsanto Textiles Division 
Astroturf 
Booths 306, 308 
Monsanto Textiles Division 
Home Furnishings and Domestics 
Booths 734, 736 
The Mosaic Tile Company 
Booth 502 
National Electrical Contractors 
Association 
Booth 505 
National Steel Products Company 
Booth 421 
Nessen Lamps, Inc. 
Booth 319 
Pate Mfg. Company 
Booth 919 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Booths 423, 425 
Polarpane Corporation 
Booth 322 
Red Cedar Shingle & Handsplit 
Shake Bureau 
Booth 419 
The Ruberoid Co. 
Booths 1018, 1020 
Sargent and Company 
Booth 415 
Schokbeton Products Corporation 
Booth 1002 
Simmons Company 
Booths 722, 724 
Sloan Valve Company 
Booths 1017, 1019 
The Standard Products Co. 
Booth 320 
Stanley Hardware 
Division of The Stanley Works 
Booth 405 
Steel Deck Institute 
Booth 718 
Stendig, Inc. 
Booth 222 
Structural Clay Products Institute 
Booths 922, 1023 
The Swan Corporation 
Booth 218 
Thonet Industries, Inc. 
Booths 912, 914 
3M Company, Visual Products 
Division 
Booths 760, 1000 
The Tremco Manufacturing Co. 
Booth 810 
The Troy Sunshade Company 
Booths 314, 316 
U. S. Plywood Corporation 
Booths 201, 203, 205, 207, 209 
Vermont Marble Company 
Booth 504 
Viking Sauna Company 
Booth 1003 
Wells Television, Inc. 
Booth 610 
Weyerhaeuser Company 
Booths 321, 323, 325 
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First thing you'll 


notice about a Cushioned Vinyl 
Corlon floor will be something 


you won't notice. 


That's why Armstrong 
Cushioned Vinyl Corlon went 
into these high-rise apart- 
ments. It has a way of keep- 
ing things quiet. Underneath 
its solid vinyl wear surface, 
Cushioned Corlon has a 
thick, springy cushion of 
foamed vinyl. The cushion 
minimizes the sounds of traf- 
fic and reduces noise trans- 
mission to rooms below. 

This one factor alone has 
led to Cushioned Vinyl Cor- 
lon's use on a variety of 
structures such as schools, 
hospitals, office buildings. 
and high-rise apartments. 

But this new product offers 
a second important benefit. 
Comfort. It feels soft, springy 


Noise. 


underfoot—makes walking 
or standing delightfully com- 
fortable. 

Naturally, other factors 
must be considered, too. 
Cushioned Vinyl Corlon de- 
livers the same durability 
and low maintenance you'd 
expect from any commer- 
cial gauge Armstrong sheet 
vinyl flooring. Even stiletto 
heels won't leave dents in 
it. Cushioned Corlon gives 
under the heel, then comes 
right back. 

Cushioned Corlon virtu- 
ally eliminates dirt-catching 
seams, too. It comes in 6- 
foot-wide rolls, so there are 
a minimum of seams to be- 
gin with. And what seams 


Bratenahl Place on Cleveland's Lake Shore. 
Nicholas Satterlee Associates of Washington, 
D. C., architects. Armstrong Cushioned Vinyl 
Corlon selected because nearly 80% of pro- 
spective tenants asked about noise from ad- 
jacent apartments. With Cambrian installed 
in all kitchens and bathrooms, tenants im- 
mediately see, hear, and feel the extent of the 
owner's effort to provide comfort and privacy. 


there are, are sealed and 
made waterproof by a special 
installation technique. So, if 
keeping things quiet is im- 
portant in your next project, 
consider Armstrong Cush- 
ioned Vinyl Corlon. Call your 
Armstrong Architect-Builder- 
Contractor Representative or 
write Armstrong, 305 Sage 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania 17604. 


SPECDATA, CAMBRIAN™ CUSHIONED VINYL 
CORLON. Composition: colored vinyl chips 
in translucent vinyl throughout the thickness 
of wear layer to the backing—Cushioncord™ 
Back consists of foamed vinyl. Type and 
Gauge: sheet material, 6 feet wide, 175” 
gauge overall with .040" wear surface. Per- 
formance: excellent durability, ease of main- 
tenance, resistance to heel damage, superior 
grease, stain. and chemical resistance. Instal- 
lation: above, on, or below grade using Arm- 
strong S-210 Cement and Armstrong S-70 
Securabond'* Cement to seal seams. 


cn 
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VINYL FLOORS BY (Arm st ro n g 
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